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PBEFACE 


TO 

THE SIXTH EDITION. 


I N revising once more the two volnmes of my 
Lectures on the Science of Language, I have 
fully availed myself of the help and counsel of my 
numerous reviewers and correspondents. As my 
Lectures were rei>rinted in America, and translated 
into Geririan, French, Italian, and Kussian, the 
number of reviews, essays, and even independent 
books which they have elicited has become consi- 
derable, and the taslv of examining them all was not 
an easy, nor always a grateful one. Yet I have but 
seldom read a review, whether friendly or unfriendly, 
without being able to correct a mistake, or without 
feeling called upon to improve a sentence that had 
been misunderstood, to soften an expression that had 
given offence, to insert a new fact, or to allude to a 
new theory. Although my general views on the 
Science of Language have remained unchanged, the 
mere number of pages will show how many additions 
have been made, while a careful reader will easily 
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discover how much has been changed, and, I hoj)e, 
improved in my Lectures since they were first de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 

Though I have protested before, I must protest 
once more against the supposition that the theory on 
the origin of language which I exjfiained at the end 
of my first course, and which I distinctly described as 
that of Professor Heyse of Berlin, was ever held by 
myself. It is a theory which, if 2 :>roperly understood, 
contains some truth, but it ofPers an illustration oilly, 
and in no way a real solution of the problem. I have 
abstained in my Lectures from propounding any 
theory on the origin of language, first, because I 
believe that the Science of Language may safely 
begin with roots as its ultimate facts, leaving what 
lies beyond to the 2 )sychologist and meta.jjhysiciaii ; 
secondly, because I hold that a thc^ory on the origin 
of language can only be thoroughly treated in close 
connection with the theory on the origin of thought, 
i.e. with the fundaintuital 2 )rinciples of mental j^hilo- 
sophy. Although in treating of the history of the 
Science of Language I found it necessary in my 
Lectures to exaniiiie some of the former theories on 
the origin of language, and to show their insufficiency 
in the 2 )resent state of our science, I carefully ab- 
stained from going beyond the limits which I had 
traced for myself. Much has been written during 
the last ten years on the origin of language, but the 
only writer who seems to me to have approached the 
problem in an inde 2 )endeiit, and at the same time a 
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truly scientific spirit, is Dr. Bleek, in his essay 
tlher den JJrsprung der Sprache, published at the Cape 
in 1867. I am not surprised that his essay should 
have been received with marked favour by the most 
eminent physiologists, but I think, nevertheless, that 
in the minds of philosophical readers it will leave a 
strong conviction that researches into the origin of 
language transcend the domain of the physiologist 
as well as of the philologist, and require for their 
solution a complete mastery of the problems of 
psychology. At all events it seems now generally 
admitted that a mere revival of the mimetic or 
onomatopoeic theory on the origin of words would 
be an anachronism in the history of our science. 
That Mr. Darwin in his fascinating work ^ On the 
Descent of Man’ should incline towards the mimetic 
th(‘ory is but natural, though it seems to me that 
even if it were possible to revive the theories of 
Demokritos and Epikuros, language, articulate and 
definite language, language derived, as it has been 
proved to be, not fre&^^'shrieks, but from roots, i.e. 
from general ideas, would still remain what I called 
it in my first course of Lectures, our Rubicon which 
no brute will dare to cross (vol. i. p. 403). 

On other points I think that those who have done 
me the honour of carefully examining and freely criti- 
cising my Lectures will find that none of their re- 
marks has been neglected; and I can honestly say 
that, where I have retained my own opinions against 
the arguments of other scholars, it has not been done 
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without careful consideration. In some cases my critics 
will see that T have given up positions which they 
had proved to be no longer tenable; in others, I 
have indicated, by a few additional words, that I was 
prepared for their objections, and able to meet them ; 
in others, again, the fact that I have left what I had 
written without any change must show that I con- 
sider their objections futile. It would have been easy 
to answer some of my rather over-confident criiics, 
and I confess it was sometimes difficult to resist the 
temptation, particularly when one finds oneself blamed, 
as happens not unfrequently, for having followed 
Copernicus rather than Ptolemseus. quam 

sint insolentes non ignoras. But controversy, particu- 
larly in public, is always barren of good results. I 
can now look back on five and twenty years of literary 
work, and whatever disappointment I may feel in 
seeing how little has been done and how much more 
remains to be done, and probably never will be done, 
I have at least this satisfaction, that I have never 
wasted one hour in personal controversy. I have 
grappled with opinions, but never with their pro- 
pounders ; and, though I have carefully weighed what 
has been proved against me, I have never minded mere 
words, mere assertions ; still less, mere abuse. ' 

If I may call attention to a few of the more impor- 
tant passages where the reader of this new edition will 
find new information, I should point out the follow- 
ing. In the first volume, p. 242 seq., the statements 
on the relation of Pelilevi to Zend have been re- 
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written in accordance with the new results that have 
been obtained by a more careful study of Pehlevi 
texts and inscriptions. In the second volume, pp. 
15-23, the question of the origin of the participle 
in -dug has been more fully treated. On p. 33 will 
be found an interesting letter on ceremonial pronouns 
in Chinese, by M. Stanislas Julien. The analysis and 
classification of vowels and consonants, on pp. 123-168, 
has been carefully revised in accordance with the latest 
researches on this interesting^subject. On pp. 139-141 
will be found my reply to Professor Czermak’s im- 
portant essay, Uber den Spiritus asper und lenis. His 
independent testimony (p. 143, note 79), that the 
emissions of breath (the sibilants, etc.) are to be sub- 
divided, exactly like the checks of breath (the mutoe), 
into soft and hard, will show that my own division of 
these sounds was not unfounded, while his experi- 
ment, described on pp. 159 and IGO, explains, and 
to a certain extent justifies, the names of hard and 
soft by the side of surd and sonant,^ In the Fifth 

‘ As a spocimen of the over-confident and unsuspecting criticism de- 
scribed above, I quote some extracts from the Aorih American^ in many 
respects, I believe, one of the best American reviews; ‘But specially 
Professor Max Muller’s account of the tipirUus ai>'per and the spiritm 
IcniSy and his explanation of the difference between such sounds as 
h, on the one hand, and s, /, p, on the other, is to be rejected. We have 
a right to be astonished that he revives for these two classes of letters 
the old names ‘so/if’ and ‘hard* which have happily for some time been 
going out of use, and fully adopts the distinction which they imply, 
although this distinction has been so many times exploded, and the 
difference of the two classes shown to consist in the intonation or non- 
intonation of the breath during their utterance. It is in vain that he 
appeals to the Hindu grammarians in his support : they are unanimous 
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Lecture, On Grimm's Law, I have endeavoured to 
place mj explanation of the causes which underlie 
that law in a clearer light, and I have answered some 
important arguments that had been advanced against 
my theory, particularly that founded on the historical 
changes in the names of places, such as Strataburgum 
and Strazpuruc, My derivations of Earl, Graf, and 
King, which had been challenged, have been de- 
fended on pp. 280, 281, and 284, and the ques|:ion 
whether the reported initial digamma in the name 
of Helena renders a comparison between Helena and 
Sarama impossible has been fully discussed on 
pp. 516 seq. 

Lastly, I wish to call attention to a letter with 
which I have been honoured by Mr. Gladstone (vol. ii. 

against him — not one of them fails to see and define correctly the dififer- 
erico between “ sonant ” and “ surd ” letters.’ 

I do not blame a writer in the North American Neview for not know- 
ing that I myself hare rnn full tilt against the terminology of ‘hard ’ and 
‘soft’ consonants as unscientific (unwissenschaftlich), end that 1 was one 
of the first to publish and translate in 1856 the more scientific ola.ssifi- 
cation into ‘ surd ’ and ‘ sonant/ consonants as contained in the Kigveda- 
pr/iti.s'Akhya. But the Reviewer might surely have read the Lectifre 
which he reviewed, where on page 130 (now page 144), I said: ‘The 
distinction which, with regard to the first breathing or spiritus, is com- 
monly called rt, 9 p<?rand U7m, is the same which, in other letters, is known 
by tlie names of hard and soft, sard, and sonant, tennis and medial 

The same Review says: ‘ The definition of the wh in when, as a simple 
whispered counterpart of w in wen instead of a with a prefixed aspi- 
ration, is, we think, clearly false.’ Now on a question concerning the 
correct pronunciation of English, it might seem impertinence in me were 
I not at once to bow to the authority of the North American Be view. 
Still the writer might have suspected thfit on such a point a foreigner 
w'ould not write at random, and if he had consulted the highest autho- 
rities on phonetics in England, and, I believe, in America too, he would 
have found that they agree with my own description of the two sounds 
of w and wh. See Lectures, vol. ii. p. 148, note 55. 
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pp. 440-444), and in whicli Ms opinions on the com- 
ponent elements of Greek Mythology, which I had 
somewhat misapprehended, will be found stated with 
great precision. 

M. M. 

Oxford : April, 187K 
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T he fifth edition of my Lectures on the Science 
of Language has been carefully revised, but the 
main features of the work have not been altered, I 
have added some new facts that seemed to me es- 
sential for strengthening certain arguments, and I 
have omitted or altered what was really no longer 
tenable. But 1 have not attempted to re-write 
any portions of ray Lectures, or to give to them 
that form which I should wish to give to them, 
if now, after the lapse of five years, I had to write 
them again. 

In one or two cases only, where my meaning 
had been evidently misapprehended even by unpre- 
judiced critics, I have tried to express myself more 
definitely and clearly. Thus in my last Lecture, 
where I had to speak of the origin of roots, I had 
quoted the opinion of the late Professor Heyse of 
Berlin, but I never meant to convey the impression 
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that I adopted that opinion. I look upon it as a 
mere illustration, and nothing more, and I never 
held myself in any way responsible for it. 

Nor did I wish to attach any mysterious meaning 
to the purely preliminary definition which I gave of 
roots, by calling them ‘phonetic types.^ I might 
have called them phonetic moulds, or typical sounds, 
as well as phonetic types ; and all that I wished to 
convey by this expression was that roots are like 
firm moulds in which all words are cast ; that they 
are like sharply cut types of which numerous im- 
pressions have been taken ; that, in fact, every con- 
sonant and every vowel in them is settled, and that 
therefore no etymology is admissible which does not 
account for every link in that long chain of changes 
which connects, for instance, the Sanskrit root vid, 
to know, with the English adverb historically. It 
is the definiteness of these roots which alone has 
imparted definiteness to etymological research, and 
it was this important characteristic — their definite- 
ness — which I wished to impress on my hearers by 
using the name of phonetic types. In etymological 
researches it matters little what opinion we hold on 
the origin of roots, as long as we agree that, with 
the exception of a number of purely mimetic ex- 
pressions, all words, such as we find them, whether 
in English or in Sanskrit, encumbered with prefixes 
and suffixes, and mouldering away under the action 
t)f phonetic corruption, must in the last instance be 
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traced back, by means of definite phonetic laws, to 
those definite primary forms which we are accus- 
tomed to call roots. These roots stand like barriers 
between the chaos and the cosmos of human speech, 
and they alone prevent that ^ugly rush’ which would 
follow, and which has followed, wherever words have 
been derived straight from imitations of the sounds 
of nature or from inteijections. 

There is, no doubt, a higher interest which Heads 
the philosopher to inquire into the nature of these 
phonetic types, and tempts him to transcend the 
narrow limits of the purely positive science of lan- 
guage. I value as much as any one the labours of 
Mr. Wedgwood and the Rev. F. W. Farrar in their 
endeavours to trace the origin of roots back to inter- 
jections, imitations, or so-called vocal gestures. I 
believe that both have thrown much light on a very 
difficult problem, and as long as such researches are 
confined to the genesis of roots, without trenching 
on etymology in the ordinary sense of tha;t term, I 
mean, on the formation and the history of words, 
Mr. Farrar is quite right in counting me not as an 
opponent, but as a neutral, if not an ally. 


St. Ives, Coenwall: 

20^:4 8ex>t 1866. 


M. M. 
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M y lectures oil tlie Science of Language 
are liere printed as I had prepared them in 
manuscript for the Eoyal Institution. When I 
came to deliver them, a considerable portion of 
what I had written had to be omitted, and, in now 
placing them before the public in a more complete 
form, I have gladly complied with a wish expressed 
by many of my hearers. As they are, they form 
only a short abstract of several courses delivered 
from time to time in Oxford, and they do not pre- 
tend to be more than an introduction to a science 
far too comprehensive to be treated successfully in 
so small a compass. 

My object, however, wiU have been attained, if I 
should succeed in attracting the attention, not only 
of the scholar, but of the philosopher, the historian, 
and the theologian, to a science which concerns them 
all ; and which, though it professes to treat of words 


I. 


a 
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only, teaches us that there is more in words than is 
dreamt of in our philosophy. I quote from Bacon : 
^Men believe that their reason is lord over their 
words, but it happens, too, that words exercise a 
reciprocal and reactionary power over our intellect. 

Words, as a Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the 
understanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle 
and pervert the judgment.’ 

M. M. 


Oxford: June 11, 1861. 
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LECTUEES. 


LECTPEE I. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE ONE OP THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

W HEN I was asked some time ago to deliver a 
course of lectures on Oomi)arative Philology in 
this Institution, I at once expressed my readiness to 
do so. I had lived long enough in England to know 
that the peculiar difficulties arising from my imper- 
fect knowledge of the language would be more than 
balanced by the forbearance of an English audience, 
and I had such perfect faith in my subject that I 
thought it might be trusted even in the hands of 
a less skilful expositor. I felt convinced that the 
researches into the history of languages and into the 
nature of human speech, which have been carried on 
during the last fifty years in England, France, and 
Germany, deserved a larger share of public sympathy 
than they had hitherto received ; nay, it seemed to me, 
as far as I could judge, that the discoveries in this 
newly-opened mine of scientific inquiry were not 
inferior, whether in novelty or importance, to the 
most brilliant discoveries of our age. 

I. B 
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It was not till I began to write my lectures that 
] became aware of the difB-Culties of the task I had 
undertaken. The dimensions of the science of lan- 
guage are so vast, that it is impossible in a course of 
nine lectures to give more than a very general survey 
of it ; and as one of the greatest charms of this 
science consists in the minuteness of the analysis by 
which each language, each dialect, each word, each 
grammatical form is tested, I felt that it was aljnost 
impossible to do full justice to my subject, or to 
j)lace the achievements of those who founded and 
fostered the science of language in their true light. 
Another difficulty arises from the dryness of many 
of the problems which I shall have to discuss. De- 
clensions and conjugations cannot be made amusing, 
nor can I avail myself of the advantages possessed 
by most 'lecturers, who enliven their discussions by 
experiments and diagrams. If, with all these diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, I do not shrink from opening 
to-day this course of lectures on mere words, on 
nouns and verbs andparticles— if I venture to address 
an audience accustomed to listen, in this place, to 
the wonderful tales of the natural historian, the 
chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the novel 
results of inductive reasoning invested by native elo- 
quence with all the charms of poetry and romance — 
it is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot 
mistrust my subject. The study of words may be 
tedious to the school- boy, as breaking of stones is to 
the wayside labourer, but to the thoughtful eye of 
the geologist these stones are full of interest — he 
sees miracles on the high road, and reads chronicles 
in every ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her 
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own, which she unveils to the inquiring glance of the 
patient student. There are chronicles below her 
surface, there are sermons in every word. Language 
has been called sacred ground, because it is the 
dej^osit of thought. We cannot tell as yet what lan- 
guage is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
human art, or a divine gift. But to whatever sphere 
it belongs, it would seem to stand unsurpassed — nay, 
unequalled in it — by anything else. If it be a produc 
tion of nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
which she reserved for man alone. If it be a work 
of human art, it would seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the level of a divine creator. If it be the 
gift of God, it is God’s greatest gift ; for through it 
God spake to man and man sj^eaks to God in worship, 
prayer, and meditation. 

Although the way which is before us may be long 
and tedious, the point to which it tends will be full 
of interest ; and I believe I may promise that the 
view opened before our eyes from the summit of 
our science, will fully repay the patient travellers, 
and perhaps secure a free pardon to their venturous 
guide. 

The Science of Language is a science of very 
modern date. We cannot trace its lineage much 
beyond the beginning of our century, and it is scarcely 
received as yet on a footing of equality by the elder 
branches of learning. Its very name is still unset- 
tled, and the various titles that have been given to 
it in England, France, and Germany are so vague and 
varying that they have led to the most confused ideas 
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among the public at large as to the real objects of 
this new science. We hear it spoken of as Compara- 
tive Philology, Scientific Etymology, Phonology, and 
Glossology. In France, it has received the convenient, 
but somewhat barbarous, name of Linguistique, If 
we must have a Greek title for our science, we might 
derive it either from mythos, word, or from logosy 
speech. But the title of Mythology is already occu- 
pied, and Logology would jar too much on classical 
ears. We need not waste our time in criticising 
these names, as none of them has as yet received 
that universal sanction which belongs to the titles of 
other modern sciences, such as Geology or Compa- 
rative Anatomy ; nor will there be much difficulty in 
christening our young science after we have once 
ascertained its birth, its parentage, and its character. 
I myself prefer the simple designation of the Science 
of Language, though in these days of high-sounding 
titles, this plain name will hardly meet with general 
acceptance. 

From the name we now turn to the meaning of our 
science. But before we enter upon a definition of 
its subject-matter, and determine the method which 
ought to be followed in our researches, it will be 
useful to cast a glance at the history of the other 
sciences, among which the science of language now, 
for the first time, claims her place ; and examine their 
origin, their gradual progress, and definite settle- 
ment. The history of a science is, as it were, its 
biography ; and as we buy experience cheapest in 
studying the lives of others, we may, perhaps, guard 
our young science from some of the follies and extra- 
vagances inherent in youth by learning a lesson for 
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wliicli otlier brandies of Imman knowledge have had 
to pay more dearly. 

There is a certain nniformity in the history of 
most sciences. If we read such works as WhewelTs 
History of the Inductive Sciences or Humboldt’s 
Kosmos, we find that the origin, the progress, the 
cuuses of failure and success have been the same for 
almost every branch of human knowledge. There 
are three marked periods or stages in the history of 
every one of them, which we may call the Empirical ^ 
the Classificatonjy and the Theoretical. However 
humiliating it may sound, every one of our sciences, 
however grand their present titles, can be traced back 
to the most humble and homely occupations of half- 
savage tribes. It was iiDt the true, the good, and 
the beautiful which spurred the early philosophers to 
deep researches and bold discoveries. The founda- 
tion-stone of the most glorious structures of human 
ingenuity in ages to come was supplied by the press- 
ing wants of a patriarchal and semi-barbarous society. 
The names of some of the most ancient departments 
of human knowledge tell their own tale. Geometry, 
which at present declares itself free from all sensuous 
impressions, and treats of its points and lines and 
planes as purely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded with the coarse and imperfect representa- 
tions as they appear on paper to the human eye, 
geometry, as its very name declares, began with 
measuring a garden or a field. It is derived from 
the Greek ge^ land, ground, earth, and metron^ mea- 
sure. Botany, the science of plants, was originally 
the science of hotane, which in Greek does not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from hoshein, to feed. 
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The science of plants would have been called Phy- 
tology, from the a plant. ^ The founders 

of Astronomy were not the poet or the philosopher, 
but the sailor and the farmer. The early poet may 
have admired the ^mazy dance of planets/ and the 
philosopher may have sj^eculated on the heavenly 
harmonies; but it was to the sailor alone that a 
knowledge of the glittering guides of heaven became 
a question of life and death. It was he who calcu- 
lated their risings and settings 4vitli the accuracy of a 
merchant and the shrewdness of an adventurer ; and 
the names that were given to single stars or constel- 
lations clearly show tliat they were invented by the 
ploughers of the sea and of the land. The moon, for 
instance, the golden hand on the dark dial of heaven, 
was called by them the Measurer — the measurer of 
time ; for time was measured by nights, and moons, 
and winters, long before it was reckoned by davs, 
and suns, and years. 

Moon ^ is a very old word. It was m6na in Anglo- 
Saxon, and was used there, not as a feminine, but as 
a masculine ; for the moon was originally a masculine, 
and the sun a feminine, in all Teutonic languages ; 
and it is only through the influence of classical 
models that in English moon has been changed into 
a feminine, and sun into a masculine. It was a 
most unlucky a.ssertion which Mr. Harris made in 
his Hermes, that all nations ascribe to the sun a 

* See Jessen, Was heisst Botanikl 1861. 

^ Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Spracliforschung, b. ix. s. 104. 
In the Edda the moon is caUed driali, 3 ’^car-tfdler ; a Bask name for 
moon is argi-izari, light-measure. See Dissertation critique et apolo- 
getique sur la Langue basque j p. 28. 
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masculine, and to tlie moon a feminine gender.® 
In the mythology of the Edda Mdni, the moon, is 
the son, Sol, the sun, the daughter of Mundilfori, 
In Gothic mena^ the moon, is masculine ; sunndy the 
sun, feminine. In Anglo-Saxon, too, mona, the 
moon, continues to be used as a masculine; sunne, 
the sun, as a feminine. In Swedish mane, the moon, 
is masculine; sol, the sun, feminine. The Lithua- 
nians also give the masculine gender to the moon, 
menu ; the feminine gender to the sun, saule : and in 
Sanskrit, though the sun is ordinarily looked upon as 
a male power, the most current names for the moon, 
such as Jvan dra. Soma, Indu, Vidhu, are mas- 
culine. The names of the moon are frequently used 
in the sense of month, and these and other names 
for month retain the same gender. Thus memtli in 
Gothic, monddh in Anglo-Saxon are both masculine. 
In Greek we find men, and the Ionic meis, for month, 
always used in the masculine gender. In Latin we 
have the derivative mensis, month, and in Sanskrit 
we find mas for moon, and mas a for month, both 
masculine.'* 

JSTow, this mas in Sanskrit is clearly derived from 
a root ma, to measure, to mete. In Sanskrit, I mea- 
sure is ma-mi ; thou measures!, ma- si ; he measures, 
ma-ti (or mimi-te). An instrument of measuring is 
called in Sanskrit ma-tram, the Greek metron, our 
metre. Now, if the moon was originally called by 
the farmer the measurer, the ruler of days and weeks 

** Horne Tooke, p. 27, note. Pott, Stvdien zur griechischen Mytho- 
logies 1859, p. 304. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, iii. p. 349. Bleek, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprachcs p. viii. (Kapstadt, 1867.) 

^ See Curtins, Grundzuge der griechischen Etymologies No. 471. 
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and seasons, tlie regulator of the tides, the lord of 
their festivals, and the herald of their public assem- 
blies, it is but natural that he should have been con- 
ceived as a man, and not as the love-sick maiden which 
our modern sentimental poetry has put in his place. 

It was the sailor who, before entrusting his life 
and goods to the winds and the waves of the ocean, 
watched for the rising of those stars which he called 
the Sailing-stars or Fleiades^^ from plein, to sail. 
[N’avigation in the Greek waters was considered safe 
after the return of the Pleiades ; and it closed when 
they disappeared. The Latin name for the Pleiades 
is Vergilice, from virga^ a sprout or twig. This name 
was given to them by the Italian husbandmen, be- 
cause in Italy, where they became visible about May, 
they marked the return of summer. Another con- 
stellation, the seven stars in the head of Taurus, re- 
ceived the name of Hyades or Pluvice in Latin, be- 
cause at the time when they rose with the sun they 
were supposed to announce rain. The astronomer 
retains these and many other names ; he still speaks 
of the pole of heaven, of wandering and fixed stars,® 

* IJcler, Handbuch dcr Chro7wlogie^ b. i. s. 241, 242. II. F. Perthes, * 
Die Plejaden, p. 14, note. In the Oscan Inscription of Agnone we 
find a Jupiter Virgarius (djovei yerehasioi, dat. sing.), a name which 
Professor Aufrecht compares with that of Jupiter Viminius, Jupiter 
who fosters the growth of twigs (Kuhn’s Zeitsehrift, i. s. 89). — See, 
however, on Jupiter Viminius and his altars near the Porta Viminalis, 
Hartung, Beligion der Bonier, ii. 61. The Zulus call the Pleiades the 
IsiUmela, the digging-stars, because, when they appear, the people ben-in 
to dig. See Calaway, The Beligious System of the Amazulu, part iii. p. 397. 

* As early as the times of Anaximenes of the Ionic, and Alkmaeon of 

the Pythagorean, schools, the stars had been divided into travelling 
(Hcrrpa Tr\avc»>ix€ua or TrXarqra), and non -travelling stfirs {airKapeis 
a(rr4p€S or hvXavri ^arpa). Aristotle first used Ao-r^a or 

fixed stars. (See Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. iii. p. 28.) TlciAos, the pivot, 
hinge, or the pole of heaven. 
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yet he is apt to forget that these terms were not 
the result of scientific observation and classification, 
but borrowed from the language of those who were 
themselves wanderers on the sea or in the deseid., 
and to whom the fixed stars were in full reality 
what their name implies, stars driven in and fixed, 
by which they might hold fast on the deep, as by 
heavenly anchors. 

But although historically we are justified in saying 
that the first geometrician was a ploughman, the first 
botanist a gardener, the first mineralogist a miner, it 
may reasonably be objected that in this early stage 
a science is hardly a science yet : that measuring a 
field is not geometry, that growing cabbages is very 
far from botany, and that a butcher has no claim to 
the title of comparative anatomist. This is perfectly 
true, yet it is but right that each science should be 
reminded of these its more humble beginnings, and 
of the practical reqiiirements which it was originally 
intended to answer. A science, as Bacon says, should 
be a rich storehouse for the glory of God, and the 
relief of man’s estate. Now, although it may seem 
as if in the preseiit high state of our society students 
were enabled to devote their time to the investigation 
of the facts and laws of nature, or to the contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of the world of thought, with- 
out any side-glance at the practical results of their 
labours, no science and no art have long prospered 
and flourished among us, unless they were in some 
way subservient to the practical interests of society. 
It is true that a Lyell collects and arranges, a Fara- 
day weighs and analyses, an Owen dissects and com- 
pares, a Herschel observes and calculates, without 
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liny of the immeditite marketable results of 

their labours. But there is a general interest which 
supports and enlivens their researches^ and that 
interest depends on the practical advantages which 
society at large derives from these scientific studies. 
Let it be known that the successive strata of the 
geologist aiHi a deception to the miner^ that the as- 
tronomical tables a.re useless to the navigator, that 
('liemistry is nothing but an expensive amuseijnent, 
cd‘ no usti to the manufacturer and the farmer — and 
astronomy, clKMuistry, and geology would soon share 
tlu‘ fate of alchemy and astrology. As long as the 
Egyptian science excited the ho[)es of the invalid by 
mysterious pres('riptions (I may observe by the way 
th;it the him-c ►glyphic signs of our modern prescrip- 
lions have been traced back by Chainpollion to the 
ri'al hieroglyphics of Egvpi') — and as long as it in- 
stigated the avarice of its patrons by the promise of 
t]u‘ discovery of gold, it enjoyed a liberal support at 
the courts of princes, and umhu* the roofs of monas- 
teries. Though alehemy did not lead to the discovery 
of gtdd, it ])re‘p;ired the way to discoveries more 
valuable. Tlie same with astrology. Astrology was 
not such nnu-e imposition as it is gcmerally supposed 
to luiV(‘ bcnm. it is counted a science by so sound 
and sober a scholar as i\]elancthon, and even Bacon 
allows it. a place among the sciences, though admit- 
ting that ‘ it had betttu’ inttdligence and confederacy 
with the imaginatiuii of man than with his reason.’ 
In spite of the strong condemnation which Luther 
pronounced against it, astrology continued to sway 
the destinies of Europe ; and a hundred years after 

^ lUlnseii's Ktjffiit, vol. iv. p. lOS. 
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Luther, the astrologer was the counsellor of princes 
and generals, while the founder of modern astronomy 
died in poverty and despair. In our time the very 
rudiments of astrology are lost and forgotten.*^ Even 
real and useful arts, as soon as they cease to be use- 
ful, die away, and their secrets are sometimes lost 
beyond the hope of recovery. When after the Re- 
formation our churches and chapels were divested of 
their artistic ornaimuits, in order to restore, in out- 
ward ap})earance also, the simplicity and purity of 
the Christian church, the colours of the painted 
windows began to fade away, and have never regained 
their former de}>th and haTmon3\ The invention of 
]>rinting gave the death-blow to the art of ornamental 
writing and of miniature-painting i‘m])loyed in tlu^ 
illumination of manuscripts; and the best artists of 
the })resent day despair of rivalling the minuteness, 
softness, and brilliancy combined by the humble 
manufaetiirer of the medimval missal. 

I speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer soimi practical purj)ose, 
because I am aware that the sciimce of language luis 
Init little to offer to the utilitarian spirit of our age. 
It does not juofess to help us in learning languages 
more expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
ever realising the dream of one universal language. 

® Areording to a writer in Ao/e.s and Qurrk's (2ud Soricy, vol. x, 
p. 500), astrology is not so entirely exfiiad as we yu 2 ')pobe. ‘One of 
our principal writers,’ he states, ‘ one of our leading barristers, and 
several members of the various aiiti(juariau societies, are practised 
astrologers at this hour. But no one cares to let his studies bo known, 
so great is the prejudice that confounds an art requiring the highest 
education with the jargon of the gipsy fortune-teller.’ See also H. 
Phillips, Jr., Medicine and Astrology, a paper read before the Kumis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, June 7, 1866. 
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It simply professes to teach what language is, and 
this would hardly seem sufficient to secure for a new 
science the sympathy and support of the public at 
large. There are problems, however, which, though 
apparently of an abstruse and merely speculative 
character, have exercised a powerful influence for 
good or evil in the history of manlcind. Men before 
now have fought for an idea, and have laid down 
their liv’os for a word ; and many ot the problems 
which hav(^ agitated the world from the earliest to 
our own times, belong pro})erly to the science of 
language. 

Mythology, whicli was the bane of the ancient 
world, is in truth a disease of language. A mytlie 
means a word, but a word which, from being a name 
or an attribute, Ir.is been allowed to assume a more 
substantial existence. Most of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Indian, and other lu^atlnm gods are nothing but 
poetical names, wliich were gradually allowed to 
assume a divine personality never contemplated by 
tlunr original inventors. IJos was a name of the 
duAvn before slie became a goddess, the wife of 
Tlfhonos, or the dying <lay. Fatuw^ or fate, meant 
originally what had been spoken ; and before Fate 
became a. powi'r, even gn^ater than Jupiter, it meant 
that w}ii(*h bad once bemi spoken by Jupiter, and 
could never be changed — not even by Jupiter himself. 

originally meant tlie bright heaven, in Sanskrit 
Dyaiis ; and many of the stories told of him as the 
su[)reme god, had a meaning only as told originally 
of the bright heaven, whose rays, like golden rain, 
descend on the bap of the earth, the Danae of old, 
kept by her father in the dark prison of winter. No 
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one doubts that Luna was simply a name of the 
moon; but so was likewise Luc inay both derived from 
lucere, to shine. HeJcate^ too, was an old name of the 
moon, the feminine of Ilekatos and HeJcatcbolos, the 
hir-darting siin; and Fyrrlia^ the Eve of the Greeks, 
was nothing but a name of the red earth, and in 
particular of Thessaly. This mythological disease, 
though less virulent in modem languages, is by no 
means extimrt.® 

During the middle ages the controversy between 
Nominalism and Realism, wdiich agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the 
Reformation, was again, as its very mime shows, a 
controversy on names, on the nature of language, a-nd 
on the relation of words to our coiiceptions on one 
side, and to the realitit's of the outer world on the 
other. Men were called heretics lor believing that 
words such judicc or truih expressed onl}’ concep- 
tions of our mind, not real things walking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modprn times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the most perplexing poli- 
tical and social questions. ‘ Nations and languages 
against dynasties and treaties,’ this is what has 
remodelled, and will remodel still more, the map of 
Europe ; and in America comparative philologists 
have been encouraged to prove the impossibility of a 
common origin of languages and races, in order to 
justify, by scientific arguments, the unhallo\ved theory 
of slavery. Never do 1 remember to have seen science 
more degraded than on the title-];)age of an American 
publication in which, among the profiles of the diifer- 

* See Lectures on the iScience of Language, 2iid Scries, 12lh lectur#*. 
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ent races of man, the profile of the ape was made to 
look H i ore human than that of the negro. 

Lastly, the problem of the position of man on the 
threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit 
has of late assumed a very ] narked prominence 
among the jnoblems of the physical and mental 
sciences. It has absorbed the thoughts of men who, 
after a long life spent in collecting, observing, and 
analysing, liave brought to its solution qualifications 
unrival 1 (m 1 in any })r(‘vioiis age ; and if we| may 
judge from tin; griaiter warmth displayed in dis- 
cussions ordinarily conducttHl with the calmness of 
ju(lg<‘s and jiot with the passion of pleaders, it might 
seem, after all, as if the great problems of our being, 
of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent 
from he-aven or earth, though unconnected with 
anything that is commonly called practical, have still 
retaiiu'd a charm of their own — a charm that will 
never lose its powtn- on the mind and on the heart 
of man. Now, however much the frontiers of the 
aniiuai kingdom have been pushed forward, so that 
at one tim(‘ the line of demarcation between animal 
and man Si'emed to depend on a mere fold in the 
brain, then' is one barrier which no one has yet 
ventured to touch — the barrier of language. Even 
those philoso})h(*rs with whom jpcnscr c\^st 
who reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain that 

‘Man lias two faniltios, or two passivo powtTs, tlio existence of 
whicli is p^enernlly acknowledi^od : 1, tiie fuculty of reccivin^r the differ- 
ent impressions caust'd by external objects, playsiciil sensibility; and 2 
tile faculty of jirest'rvinpr the impressions caused by these objects, 
culled memory, or weakened sensation. These faculties, the productive 

causes of tlioiif^ht. we liave in eoniinon with boasts Everything 

is reducible to hading.’ — Hchrtius. 
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we sliare tlie f^iculties whicli are tlie productive 
causes of thouc^lit in common with beasts, are bound 
to confess that asyrt no race of animals lias produced 
a lano'uaire. Lord Monboddo, for instance, admits 
that as yd no animal has been discovered in the 
possession of lan^maj^e, ‘not even the beaver, who 
of all the aaiiinals we know, that are not, like the 
orang-outan;^^-, of our own species, comes nearest to 
us in sagacity. 

Locke, wlio is generally classed tog<dher with these 
materialistic ]>hilosophers, and who certainly vindi- 
cated a large share of wha t had been claimed for tlie 
intellect as the pro]Kn*ty of the senses, recognistal 
most fully the litirriiT wliiidi language, as such, ])laced 
Ixdween man and brutes. ‘ Tiiis I may be positiva^ 
in,’ he writes, ‘ that the ])Ower of abstracting is not 
at all in brutes, and that the having of general ideas 
is that wliich puts a perfect distinction between man 
and brutes. For it is evident we observe no footsteps 
in these of making vise of general signs for universal 
idoas ; from wiiieli we have reason to imagine that 
they have not the taculty of abstracting or making 
general ideas, since they have no nsc of words or any 
other general signs.’ 

If, therefore, the science of language gives us an 
insight into that which, by common consent distin- 
guishes man from all other living beings ; if it estab- 
lishes a frontier between man and the brute, which 
can never be removed, it would seem to possess at 
the present moment peculiar claims on tlie atten- 
tion of all who, while watching with sincere admi- 
ration the x^i^ogress of comparative physiology, yet 
consider it their duty to enter their manly protest 
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nature and laws of language on a comparison of as 
many facts as they could collect within their own 
special spheres of study. Neither in Germany, which 
may well be called the birthplace of this science, nor 
in Trance, where it has been cultivated with brilliant 
success, has that title been adopted. It will not be 
difficult to show that, although the science of lan- 
guage owes much to the classical scholar, and though 
in return it has proved of great use to him, ydt com- 
parative philology has really nothing whatever in 
common with philology, in the usual meaning of the 
word. Philology, whether classical or oriental, 
whether treating of ancient or modern, of cultivated 
or barbarous languages, is an historical science. 
Language is here treated simply as a means. The 
classical scholar uses Greek or Latin, the oriental 
scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other language, 
as a key to an understanding of the literary monu- 
ments which bygone ages have bequeathed to us, as 
a spell to raise from the tomb of time the thoughts 
of great men in different ages and different countries, 
and as a means ultimately to trace the social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious progress of the human 
race. In the same manner, if we study living lan- 
guages, it is not for their own sake that we study 
grammars and vocabularies. We do so on account of 
their practical usefulness. We use them as letters 
of introduction to the best society or to the best 
literature of the leading nations of Europe. In com- 
parative philology the case is totally different. In 
the science of language, languages are not treated 
as a means ; language itself becomes the sole object 
of scientific inquiry. Dialects which have never pro- 
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luced any literature at all, the jargons of savage 
:ribes, the clicks of the Hottentots, and the vocal 
nodulatioiis of the Indo-Chinese are as impoi*tant, 
lay, for the solution of some of our problems, more 
important, than the poetry of Homer, or the prose of 
Cicero. We do not want to know languages, we 
want to know language ; what language is, how it 
can form an instrument or an organ of thought ; we 
want to know its origin, its nature, its laws ; and it 
is only in order to arrive at that knowledge that wo 
collect, arrange, and classify all the facts of language 
that are within our reach. 

And here I must protest, at the very outset of 
these lectures, against the supposition that the stu- 
dent of language must necessarily be a great linguist. 
I shall have to speak to you in the course of these 
lectures of hundreds of languages, some of which, 
perhaps, you may never have heard mentioned even 
by name. Do not suppose that I know these lan- 
guages as you know Greek or Latin, French or 
German. In that sense I know indeed very few 
languages, and I never aspired to the fame of a 
Mithridates or a Mezzofanti. It is impossible for a 
student of language to acquire a practical knowledge 
of all the tongues with which he has to deal. He does 
not wish to speak the Kachikal language, of which a 
professorship was lately founded in the University 
of Guatemala/® or to acquire the elegancies of the 
idiom of the Tcheremissians 5 nor is it his ambition to 
explore the literature of the Samoyedes, or the New- 
Zealanders.^ It is the grammar and the dictionary 
which form the subject of his inquiries. These he 

Sip J. Stoddart, Gloesology^ p. 22. 
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consults and subjects to a careful analysis, but he 
does not encumber his memory with paradigms of 
nouns and verbs, or with long lists of words which 
have never been used for the purposes of literature. 
It is true, no doubt, that no language will unveil 
the whole of its wonderful structure except to the 
scholar who has studied it thoroughly and criti- 
cally in a number of literary works representing the 
various periods of its growth. Neveidheless, short 
lists of vocables, and imperfect sketches of a grajm- 
mar, are in many instances all that the student can 
ex})ect to obtain, or can hope to master and to use 
ibr the purposes he has in view. He must learn to 
make the best of this fragmentary information, like 
the comparative anatomist, who frequently learns his 
lessons from the smallest fragments of fossil bones, 
or the vague pictures of animals brought home by 
unscientific travellers. If it were necessary for the 
comparative philologist to acquire a critical or prac- 
tical acquaintance with all the languages which form 
the subje(*t of his inquiries, the science of language 
would sim])ly be an impossibility. But we do not 
expect the botanist to be an experienced gardener, or 
the geologist a miner, or the ichthyologist a practical 
fishernnui. Nor would it be reasonable to object in 
the science of language to the same division of labour 
which is necessary for the successful cultivation of 
subjects much less comprehensive. Though much 
of what we might call the realm of language is lost 
to us for ever, though wdiole periods in the history of 
language are by necessity withdrawn from our obser- 
vation, yet the mass of human speech that Kes before 
us, whether in the petrified strata of ancient litera- 
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ture or in the countless variety of living languages 
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
than any other branch of physical research. It is 
impossible to fix the exact number of known lan- 
guages, but their number can hardly be less than 
nine hundred. That, before the beginning of our 
century, this vast field should never have excited the 
curiosity of the natural philosopher may seem sur- 
prising, more surprising even than the indifference 
with which former generations treated the lessons 
which the very stones seemed to teach of the life still 
throbbing in the veins and on the very surface of the 
earth. The saying that ^familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’ would seem applicable to the subjects of both 
these sciences. The gravel of our walks hardly 
seemed to deserve a scientific treatment, and the 
language which every ploughboy can speak could 
not be raised without an effort to the dignity of a 
scientific problem. Man had studied every part of 
nature, the mineral trt'asures in the bowels of the 
earth, the llowers of each season, the animals of every 
continent, the laws of storms, and the movements of 
the heavenly bodies; he had analysed every substanc(% 
dissected every organism, he knew every bone and 
muscle, every nerve and fibre of his own body to the 
ultimate elements which compose his flesh and blood; 
he had meditated on the nature of his soul, on the 
laws of his mind, and tried to penetrate into the last 
causes of all being — and yet language, without the 
aid of which not even the first step in this glorious 
career could have been made, remained unnoticed. 

Balbi in his Atlas counts 860. Cf. Pott, Itasscn^ p. 230 ; Etymo- 
hglschi Forschungcn, ii. 83, (Second Edition.) 
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Like a veil that hung too close over the eye of the 
human mind, it was hardly perceived. In an age 
when the study of antiquity attracted the most ener- 
getic minds, when the ashes of Pompeii were sifted 
for the playthings of Roman life ; when parchments 
were made to disclose, by chemical means, the erased 
thoughts of Grecian thinkers ; when the tombs of 
Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh forced to sur- 
render the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar ; wljen 
everything, in fact, that seemed to contain a vestige 
of the early life of man was anxiously searched for 
and carefully preserved in our libraries and museums 
— language, which in itself candes us back far beyond 
the cuneiform literature of Assyria and Babylonia 
and the hieroglyphic documents of Egypt; which 
connects oursfdves, thiough an unbroken chain of 
speech, with the very ancestors of our race, and still 
draws its lif(‘ from the first utterances of the human 
mind — language, the living and speaking witness of 
the whole history of our race, was never cross- 
examined by the student of history, was never made 
to disclose its secrets until questioned, and, so to say, 
brought back to itself within the last fifty years, by 
the genius of a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, and 
others. If you consider that, whatever view we take 
of the origin ajul dispersion of language, nothing new 
has ever been added to the substance of language,’^ 
tliat all its changes have been changes of form, that 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by 
later generations, as little as one single element has 
ever been added to the material wc^rld in which we 
** Pott, Kt'jm. Fonch. ii. 230. 
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live; if you bear in mind that in one sense, and in a 
very just sense, we may be said to handle the very 
words which issued from the mouth of the son of 
God, when he gave names to ^ all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field, ^ you 
will see, I believe, that the science of language has 
claims on your attention, such as few sciences can 
rival or excel. 

Having thus explained the manner in which I 
intend to treat the science of language, I hope in 
my next lecture to examine the objections of those 
philoso2)hers who see in language nothing but a con- 
trivance devised by human skill for the more ex2>edi- 
tioiis communication of our thoughts, and wlio would 
wish to see it treated, not as a 2>rod action of nature, 
but simply as a work of human art. 
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THE GKOWTH OF LANGUAGE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

I N claiming for the science of language a placp 
among the physical sciences, I was prepared to 
meet witli many objections. The circle of the physical 
sciences seemed closed, and it was not likely that a 
new claimant should at once be welcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristo- 
cracy of learning.^ 

‘ Dr. Wliowell classes the science of lan^iage as one of the palaitio- 
logieal sciences ; h\it he makes a distinction Letwoon palaitiological 
sciences treating of material things, for instance, g(‘ology, and others 
respecting the products which result from man\s imaginative and social 
endowments, for instance, comparative pdiilology. He excludes the 
latt<T from tin* circle of the physical sciences, }>r(>perly so called, hut he 
adds: ‘Wo began our inquiry with the trust that any sound \iews 
which we should he aide to obtain respecting tlu' nature of truth in the 
]divsieal sciences, and tin* mode of discovering it, must also tend to 
throw light iqion the nature and prospects of knowledge of all otln*!* 
kinds --must he useful to us in moral, political, and philological re- 
searches. We stated this as a contident anticipation; and the evidence 
of the justice of our belief already begins to appi*iir. AVe have seen 
that biology leads ns to psychology, if we choose to follow the path ; 
and thus the passag<‘ from the material to the immaterial has already 
unfolded itst'lf at one ]H»inr ; and w'e now perceive that th(*re are 
several large provinces of speculation which concern subjects belonging 
to man’s immaterial nature, and which are governed by the same laws 
as sciences altogether }thysical. It is not our business to dwell on tlie 
prospects which uur philosophy thus opens to our contemplation ; but 
we may allow oursclvi*s. in this last stage of our pilgrimage among the 
foundations of the physical sciences, to be cheered and animated by 
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The first objection which was sure to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany, geology, or phy- 
siology is this : — Language is the work of man ; it 
was invented by man as a means of communicating 
his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proved 
inefficient ; and it was gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that 
perfection which we admire in the idiom of ilie Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Kow it is perfectly 
true that if language be the work of man, in the 
same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an 
historical science. We should have a history of lan- 
guage as we have a history of art, of poetry, and of 
jurisprudence, but we could not claim for it a place 
side by side witli the various branches of natural 
history. It is triu‘, also, that if you consult the 
works of the most distinguished modern philoso2)hers 
you will find tliat whenever they speak of language, 
they take it for granted that language is a human 
invention, that words are artificial signs, and that the 
varieties of human speech arose from different nations 
agreeing on different sounds as the most appropriate 
signs of their different ideas. This view of the origin 
of language was so powerfully advocated by the leading 
philosophers of the last century, that it has retained 

the ray that thus hearas upon us, however dimly, from a lugher and 
brighter region .’ — Indicaimis of the Creator, p. 146. See al.so Bar- 
vrinism tested by the Science of Language, translated from the German 
of Professor A. Schleicher by Dr. Al. V. W. II. Bikkers (London: 
Hotten, 1869), and my review of this work in ‘Nature,’ No. 10, Jan. 6, 
1870. 
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an undisputed currency even among those who, on 
almost every other point, are strongly opposed to the 
teaching of that school. A few voices, indeed, have 
been raised to protest against the theory of language 
being originally invented by man. But they, in their 
zeal to vindicate the divine origin of language, 
seem to have been carried away so far as to run 
counter to the express statements of the Bible. For 
in the Bible it is not the Creator who gives names 
to all things, but Adam. Out of the ground,’! we 
read, ^'the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature that was the 
name thereof.’ ^ But with the exception of this small 
class of philosophers, more orthodox even than the 
Bible, ^ the generally received opinion on the origin of 
language is that which was held by Locke, which was 
powerfully advocated by Adam Smith in his Essay 
on the Ori(jin of Langitaye^ api>eiided to his Treatise 
on Moral Se7itiments, and which was adopted with 
slight modifications by Dugald Stewart. According 

* G-cnosis ii. 19. 

^ St. BiiHil WH8 accused !*y Kiinoniius of denying^ Divine Providence, 
because he would not admit, that God had created the names of all 
things, but ascribed tlio inventiou of iangiuige to the faculties which 
God liad implanted in man. St. Gregory, bishop of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia (3 in -390), defended St. Basil. ‘ Though God has given to human 
nature it.s faculties,' lie writes, ‘ it does not follow that therefore He 
produces all the actions wliich we perform. He lias given us the 
faculty of building a house and doing any other work ; but we, surely, 
are the builders, and not He. In the same manner our faculty of 
speaking is tlie work of Him who ha.s so framoil our nature ; but the 
invention of words for naming each object is the work of our mind.’ 
Si*e I.adevi- Roche, Dr P Origine du Lavgagi', Bordeaux, 18G0, p. 14; 
also Horne Tooke, Diversions of Pui'leg, p. 19. 
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to tliem, man must liave lived for a time in a state 
of mutism, his only means of communication con- 
sistinj^ in gestures of the body, and in changes of 
the countenance, till at last, when ideas multiplied 
that could no longer be pointed at with the fingers, 

‘ they found it necessary to invent artificial signs of 
which the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement.’ 
We need not dwell on minor differences of opinion 
as to the exact process by which this aitificial lan- 
guage is supposed to have beiai formed. Adam 
Smith would wish us to believe that the first arti- 
ficial words were verbs, Nouns, he thinks, were of 
less urgent necessity because things could be j^ointed 
at or imitated, whereas mere actions, such as are ex- 
pressed by verbs, could not. He therefore sui^poses 
that when people saw a wolf coining, they pointed 
at him, and simply cried out He comes.’ Dugald 
Stewart, on the contrary, thinks that the first arti- 
ficial words were nouns, and that the verbs were 
supplied by gesture; that, therefore, when people 
saw a wolf coming, they did not cry ^ He homes,’ but 
‘ Wolf, Wolf,’ leaving the rest to be imagined.^ 

But whether the verb or the noun was the first to 
be invented is of little importance ; nor is it possible 
for us, at the very beginning of our inquiry into the 
nature of language, to enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a theory which represents language as a work 
of human art, and as established by mutual agree- 
ment as a medium of communication. While fully 
admitting that if this theory were true, the science 
of language would not come within the pale of the 
physical sciences, I must content myself for the pre- 

* D. Stewart, Works, vol. iii. p. 27* 

I. 
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sent with pointing out that no one has yet explained 
how, without language, a discussion, however imper- 
fect, on the merits of each word, such as must needs 
have preceded a mutual agreement, could have been 
carried on. But as it is the object of these lectures 
to prove that language is not a work of human art, 
in the same sense as painting, or building, or writing, 
or printing, I must ask to be allowed, in this pre- 
liminary stage, simply to enter my protest against a 
theory, which, though still taught in the schoolls, is 
nevertheless, I believe, without a single fact to sup- 
])urt its truth. 

But there are other objections besides this which 
would seem to bar the admission of the science of 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. 
Whatever the origin of language may have been, it 
has b(ien remarked with a strong appearance of 
truth, that language has a history of its own, like 
art, like law, like religion ; and that, therefore, the 
sci<mce of language bc^kmgs to the circle of the 
Ji istoricjd^ or, as they nst‘d to be called, the morale in 
contradistinction to the sciences. It is a 

well-known fad, whi<*h rtK‘ent researches have not 
shaken, that nature is iiu*apable of progress or im- 
provement. Tlie [lower wliirh ihe botanist observes 
to-day was as perfect from the beginning as it is to- 
day. Animals which are endowed with what is 
called an artistic instinct, have never brought that 
instinct to a higher degree of perfection. The hexa- 
gonal cells of the bee are not more regular in the 
nineteenth century than at any earlier period, and 
the gift of song has never, as far as we know, been 
brought to a higher perfection by our nightingale 
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than by the Philomele of the Greeks. ‘ Natural 
History/ to qiiote Dr. WlieAvelFs words, ^ when 
systcniatically treated, excludes all that is historical, 
for it classes objects by their permanent and uni- 
versal properties, and has nothing to do with the 
narration of particular or casual facts.’ Now, if we 
consider the largt‘ number of tongues spoken in dif- 
ferent parts of the world with all their dialectic and 
provincial varieties, if we observe the great changes 
which each of tlii‘se tongues has undergone in the 
('oiirse of centuries, how Latin was changed into 
Italian, S[)anish, Portuguese, Proven(;al, French, 
Walachian, and Ivoumansch ; how Liitin again, to- 
gether with GnMik, the Celtic, the Teutonic, and 
Slavenic languages, together likewise with the an- 
cient diah.'Cts India and Persia, points back to an 
earlier language, the mother, if we may so call it, of 
tlie whole Indo-European or Aryan family oi‘ speech ; 
if we sc'e how Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, with 
several minor dialects, are but diflerent impressions 
of one and the same common type, and must all 
have flow(‘d from the same source, the original lan- 
guage of the Semitic race; a,nd if we add to these 
two, the Aryan and Semitic, at least o]ie more well- 
established class of languages, the Turanian, com- 
prising the dialects of the nomad races scattered 
over Central and Northern Asia., the Tungusic, Mon- 
golic, Turkic,^ Samoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from 
one common centre of speech : if we watch this 
stream of language rolling on through centuries in 

* History of IndncUvr Sciences, vol. iii. p. 531. 

® Names in ic are names of classes as distinct from the names of 
single languages. 
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three mighty arms, which, before they disappear 
from our sight in the far distance, clearly show a 
convergence towards one common source : it would 
seem, indeed, as if there were an historical life in- 
herent in language, and as if both the will of man 
and the power of time could tell, if not on its sub- 
stance, at least on its form. 

And evem if the mere local varieties of speech 
were not considered sufficient ground for exclud|ng 
language from the domain of natural science, there 
would still remain the greater difficulty of recon- 
ciling the historical changes affecting every one of 
these varieties tvitli the recognised principles of 
physical science. Every part of nature, whether 
mineral, plant, or animal, is the same in kind from 
the beginning to the end of its existence, whereas 
few languages could be recognised as the same after 
the lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it. in the same manner as 
we study Greek and Latin. We can read Milton 
and Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker; we can make 
out. Wycliffe and Chaucer; but when we come to the 
English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess 
its meaning, and we tail even in this with works 
previous to Oi’in and Layamon. The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but 
they take plac*e at all times and in all countries. 
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of 
the poets of the Yeda to the meagre and impure 
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have trans- 
formed the Liuguage of the Zend-Avesta and of the 
mountain records of Behistun into that of Eirdusi 
and the modern Persians; the language of Virgil 
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into that of Dante, the language of Ulfilas into that 
of Charlemagne, the language of Charlemagne into 
that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even greater violence 
and rapidity in tiie dialects of savage tribes, al- 
though, in the absence of a written literature, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain trustworthy inform ation. 
But in the few instances where careful observations 
have been made on this interesting subject, it has 
been found that among the wdld and illiterate tribes 
of Siberia, Africa, and Siam, two or three genera- 
tions are sufficient to change the whole aspect of 
their dialects. The languages of highly civilised 
nations, on the contrary, become more and more 
stationary, and sometimes seem almost to lose their 
power of change. Where there is a classical litera- 
ture, and where its language has spread to evei’y 
town and village, it seems almost impossible that 
any farther changes should take jdace. Neverthe- 
less, the language of Rome, for so many centuries 
the queen of the whole civilised world, was deposed 
by the modern Romance dialects, and the ancient 
Greek was supplanted in the end by the modem 
Romaic. And though the art of printing and the 
wide diffusion of Bibles and Prayer-books and news- 
papers have acted as still more powerful barriers to 
arrest the constant flow of human speech, we may 
see that the language of the authorised version of 
the Bible, though perfectly intelligible, is no longer 
the spoken language of England. In Booker’s 
Scri_pture and Frayer-hook Glossary the number of 

’ A Scripiurc and Prayer-book Glossary: being an explanation of 
obsolete words and phrases in the English Bible, Apocrypha, and Book 
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words or senses of words which have become obso- 
lete since 1611, amount to 388,® or nearly one fif- 
teenth part of the whole number of words used in 
the Bible. Smaller changes, changes of accent and 
meaning, the reception of new, and the drop 2 )ing of 
old words, we may watch as taking place under our 
own eyes. Kogers'^ said that ‘ contemplate is bad 
tmough, but hdlcontj makes me sick,’ whereas at 
])resent no one is startled by contemplate instead of 
CAintemplate^ and hdlrony has become more usual than 
balcony. Thus Iioome and chauey, layloc and yoold^ 
have but lately been driven from the stage by Home, 
china, lilac, and gold; and some courteous gentle- 
men of tlie old school still continue to be obleeged 
instead of being oUiged,^^ Force,'^^ in tlie sense of a 
waterfall, and gill, in the sense of a rocky ravine, 
were not iiscal in classical English before A\ ords- 
worth. Uandhoolx,'^'^ though an old Anglo-Saxon 
word, has but lately taken the place of manual; and 
a number of w^ords such as ced) lor cabriolet, hn:^s for 
omnibus, and even a. verb such as to shuniF tremble 


of (^)niTiion Prayor, Uv tlu' I ^ov. J. Booker : PiiLlin, 1KG2. The Bihic 
Word-honk, H glos.sury of Old Bible wortljs, by J. Kustwood and 

W. Aldis AVriglit ; C'ainbrid^e, 18GG. 

* Lectures on the Ku^tish Lioiguage, bj’ G. P. Marfili : New York, 
1860, pp. 2G8 and G.'IO, Those leofures embody the result ol‘ iniioli earo- 
I'ul research, and nru full of valuiiblo observations. They have lately 
been publislu*d in England, with useful omissions and additions by Pr. 
Smith, under the title of Ilandhovk of tJw English L(mguage. 

* IVLirsh, p. /)32, note. 

Trench, English Past and Pnseni, p. 210, mention.s great, which 
was pronounced t/r<r^ in Johnson’s time, and tea, which Pope rhymes 
with ohei/. 

" Marsh, p. GSO. Sir J. Stoddart, Glossf)’ogf/, p. GO. 

’• In HalliweUs Piciionary of Archaisms ‘ to shuiilo’ is given in the 
sense of to delay, to put off : 
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still on tlie boundary line between the vulgar and 
the literary idioms. Though the grammatical 
changes that have taken place since the publication 
of the authorised version are yet fewer in number, 
still we may point out some. The termination of 
the third person singular in th is now entirely 
rt^plaoed by s. No one now says he livdh, but only 
hr lirrs. Several of the irregular imperfects and 
}>articiples have assumed a new form. No one now 
uses he spahr, and he (lmv(\ instead of lie spoke^ and 
he drove; hoi pen is replaced by helped; holden by 
If eld ; sit open hj shajted. The distinction between ye, 
and yftUy the former being reserved for the nomina- 
tive, the latter for all the other cases, is given up in 
modern English ; ami what is apj)areut]y a new 
grainmatical form, the ])ossessive pronoun ?7,s*, has 
s})rung into life since the beginning of the seveu- 
it'entli century. It never oc(uirs in the Bible; and 
though it is used three or four times by Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson does not recognise it as yet in his 
English Grammar.^^ 

‘ Schapo us an ansuere, and u'huntc yow no U np^nro.’ 

Mortc Arthurv, MS. J^iueoln, f. (>7. 
Also in tho spus^ of to shun, to move from (North); — 

'Then I drew me down into a dale, wliereas tijo dumb deer 
])id feliivor for a sliowcr; Imt 1 sliunto<l from a freyko.' 

Liith’Johii Nohody^ C. 1 r>/)0. 

In .SVr Gaieay?ie a7id the Grten KnyjhG ed. K. Morris, Sir Gawiiyiic is 
said to have shunt, he. to have shrunk from a blow (v. 228b ; sen also 
2‘2r>8, 1902). In the FAirly Enylinh AlHUrative Poems, ed. Jl. Morris, 
Abraham is said to sit s hunt,\.G. a-skant or a-slaiit (11. OO.j, p. db). 
See Mr. R. Morris’ remarks in tho Glossary, p. 190; and Herbert Colc- 
riilfrp. Glossary, s.v. 

‘ Fouro Possessives ; My, orMyne; Plurnll, Our, ours. Tby, thine ; 
Plurall, Your, yours. His, Hers, both in the pbirall making, Their, 
theirs.’ See The English Grammar made hy Ben Johnson, 1640, chap. xv. 
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It is argued, therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is liable 
to historical alterations, it is not fit to be treated 
in the same manner as the subject-matter of all the 
other physical sciences. 

There is something very plausible in this objection, 
but if we examine it more carefully, we shall find 
that it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. We 
must distinguish between historical change aejd 
natural growth. Art, science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion all have a history; language, or any other 
2»roduction of nature, admits only of growth. 

Let us (3onsider, first, that although there is a 
continuous change in language, it is not in the 
power of any nnin either to ])roduce or to prevent it. 
We might think as well of changing the la ws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding fin 
inch to our height, as of altering the laws of speech, 
or inventing new words according to our own plea- 
sure. As man is tlu' lord of nature only if he knows 
her laws and submits to them, the poet and the 
philosopher become tlu‘ lords of language only if 
they know its laws and obey them. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake 
aaid was reproved for it by Marcellus, another gram- 
inarifui of the name of Capito, who happened to be 
present, remarked that what the emperor said was 
good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be so. 
Marcellus, more of a grammarian than a courtier, 
replied, ‘ Capito is a liar ; for Cscsar, tliou canst give 
the Eoinan citizenship to men, but not to words.’ 
A similar anecdote is tohl of the German Emperor 
Sigismund. ^Vhen presiding at the Council of Con- 
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stance, he addressed the assembly in a Latin speech, 
exhorting them to eradicate the schism of the Huss- 
ites. ‘ Videte Patres,’ he said, ‘ ut eradicetis schis- 
mam Hiissitarum.’ He was very nnceremonionsly 
called to order by a monk, who called out, ^ Serenis- 
siiiie Rex, scliisma est generis neutri.’^* The em- 
}>ei’or, however, without losing his presence of mind, 
asked the impertinent monk, ‘ How do you know it ‘P ’ 
The old Bohemian schoolmaster replied, ‘ Alexander 
Uallus says so.’ ‘And who is Alexander Gallns?’ 
the emperor rejoined. The imnik replied, ‘ He was a 
monk.’ ‘ Well,’ said the emperor, ‘ and I am emperor 
of Rome; and my word, I trust, will be as good as 
the word of any monk.’ No doubt the laughers were 
with the emperor ; but for all that, schisma remained 
a neuter, and not even an emperor could change its 
gender or termination. 

The idea that language can be changed and im- 
proved by man is by no means a new one. We know 
that Protagoras, an ancient Greek j)hilosoj3her, after 
laying down some laws on gender, actually began to 
iind fault with the text of Homer, because it did not 
agTce with his rules. But here, as in every other 
instance, the attempt proved unavailing. Try to 
alter the smallest rule of English, and you will find 
that it is physically impossible. There is apparently 
a very small difierence between miich and very, but 
you can hardly ever put one in the place of the other. 


** As several of my reviewers have found fault with tho monk for 
using the genitive iinitri, inst6>ad of neutrim, I beg to refer them to 
Priscianus, lib. vi. cap. i, 220 ; and cap. vii, 243. Tho expression 
gi neris leutrius, though fretpiently used by m<Klern editors, has no auth(jr- 
ity, I believe, in ancient Latin. See Ausonius, Epig, 60. 
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You can say ‘ I am very happy,’ but not ‘ I am much 
happy,’ though you may say ‘ I am most happy.’ On 
the contrary, you can say ‘ I am much misunderstood,’ 
but not ‘ I am very misunderstood,’ Thus the wes- 
tern Romaticc dialects, Sjmnish and Portuguese, 
together with Walachian, can only employ the Latin 
word moffis for forming comparatives: — Sp, mas 
d'ldcej Port, dace; Will, mai dulce: while Prench, 
Provencal, and Italhin only allow of for the same 
] purpose; Ital. pm dolcc; Prov. plus do us; Fr. julus 
doux. It is by no means impossible, however, that 
this distincti(-)n between venj, which is now used with 
adjectives only, and much, which })reeedes participles, 
should disappear in time. In fact, ^ very pleased ’ 
and ‘ very delighted ’ an' expressions which may be 
heard in many drawing-rooms. But il* that chaiigi} 
take placu', it will not be by the ivill of any individual, 
nor by the mniiml apcccmmt of any kirge number of 
men, but rather in s[)ite of the exertions of gram- 
marians and acadcunies. And here you perceive the 
first ditlerenc(‘ between history and growth. An 
emperor may change the laws of soeiety, the forms 
of religion, the rules of art : it is in the power of 
one generation, or even of one individual, to raise an 
art to the highest piieh ol‘ j)erfection, while the next 
may allow it to laps<‘, till a new genius takes it up 
again with renewed ardour. In all tliis we have to 
deal with the conscious and intentional acts of in- 
dividuals, and we therefore move on historical ground. 
If we compare the creations of Michael Angelo or 
Paphael with the statues and frescoes of ancient 
Rome, wa' can speak of a history^ of* art. We can 
connect two periods separated by tlior.sands of years 
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through the works of those who handed on the tra- 
ditions of art from century to century; but we shall 
never meet here with the same continuous and un- 
conscious growth which connects the language of 
Plautus with that of Dante. The process through 
which anguage is settled and unsettled combines in 
one the two opposite elements of necessity and free 
will. Though the individual seems to be the prime 
agent in producing new words and new grjimmatieal 
forms, he is so only after his individuality has been 
inerged in the common action of the family, tribe or 
nation to which he belongs. He can do nothing by 
himself, and the first impulse to a new formation in 
language, though given by an individual, is mostly, 
if not always, given without premeditation, nay, un- 
consciously. The individual, as such, is powerless, 
and the results apparently produced by him depend 
on laws beyond his control, and on the co-operation 
of all those who form together with him one class, 
one body, or one organic whole. 

But, though it is easy to show, as we have just 
done, that language cannot be changed or moulded 
by the taste, the fancy, or genius of man, it is never- 
theless through the instrumentality of man alone 
that language can be changed. Ever since Horace it 
has been usual to compare the changes of language 
with the growth of trees. But comparisons are 
treacherous things. Wliat do we know of the real 
causes of the grow^th of a tree, and what can we gain 
by comparing things which we do not quite under- 
stand with things w^hich we understand even less? 
Many people speak, for instance, of the terminations 
of the verb, as if they sprouted out from the root as 
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from their parent-stock. But what ideas can they 
connect with such expressions ? If we must compare 
language with a tree, there is one point which may 
be illustrated by this comparison, and this is that 
neither language nor the tree can exist or grow by 
itself. Without the soil, without air and light, the 
tree could not live ; it could not even be conceived to 
live. It is the same wdth language. Language can- 
not exist by itself ; it requires a soil on which to 
grow, and that soil is tlie human soul. Whflt is 
language without man ? To speak of language as a 
thing by itself, as living a life of its own, as growing 
to maturity, producing offspring, and dying away, is 
sheer mythology ; and though we cannot help using 
metaphorical expressions, we should always be on 
our guard, when engaged in inquiries like the present, 
against being carried away by the very words which 
we are using. 

Now, what we call the growth of hinguage com- 
prises two processes which should be carefully 
distinguished, though they may be at work simul- 
taneously. These two processes I call 

1. Dialectic Ileifeneration, 

2. Phonetic Decay, 

I begin wnth the second as the more obvious, 
though in reality its operations are mostly subse- 
quent to the operations of dialectic regeneration. I 
must ask you at present to take it for granted that 
everything in language had originally a meaning. 

Horne Tooko, p, 629, nof<\ ascribes this opinion to Castelvetro, 
without, how(*v(‘r, giviiii^ any proof that the Italian scholar really held 
this view. In its most extreme form this view was supported by Fried- 
rich Schh'gel. 
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As language can have no other object but to express 
our meaning, it might seem to follow almost by 
necessity that language should contain neither more 
nor less than what is required for that purpose. It 
would also seem to follow that if language contains 
no more than what is necessary for conveying a 
certain meaning, it would be impossible to modify 
any part of it without defeating its very purpose. 
This is really the case in some languages. In 
Chinese, for instance, ten is exju'essed by shi. It 
would be imj)Ossible to change sM in the slightest 
way without making it unfit to express ten. If 
instead of we ])ronoun(*ed Vsiy this would mean 
seven,, but not ten. But now, suppose we wished to 
express double the quantity of ten, twice ten, or 
twenty. We should in Chinese take cu/, wliich is 
two, put it before sin,, and say eul-sln, twenty. The 
same caution which applied to sin, applies again 
to eul-shi. As soon as you change it, by adding or 
dro})})ing a single letter, it is no longer twenty, but 
either something (^Ise or nothing. We find exactly 
the same in other languages which, like Chinese, are 
called monosyllabic. In Tibetan, chu is ten, nyi two ; 
nyi-chii, twenty. In Burmese she is ten, nhif two ; 
nhit-she, twenty. 

But how is it in English, or in Gothic, or in Greek 
and Latin, or in Sanskrit? We do not say two-ten 
in English, nor duo-decem in Latin, nor dvi-dasa in 
Sanskrit. 

We find in 

Sanskrit Greek Latin English 

vingati eikati viginti twenty. 

” Bopp, Com 2 >arative Grammar, § 320. Schlaicher, Deutsche Sprache, 

8. 233. 
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Now here we see, first, that the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin are only local modifications of one and 
the same original word ; whereas the English twenty 
is a new compound, and like the Gothic tvai tigjus 
(two decads), the Anglo-Saxon tiientig^ framed from 
Teutonic materials ; a product, as we shall see, of 
dialectic regeneration. 

We next ol)serve that the first part of the Latin 
viginfl and of the Sanskrit vi-Ji-.s'ati contains the 
same number, Avliicli from dvl has been rediicdd to 
ni. This is not very extraordinary ; for the Latin 
/ox, twice, stands likewise for an original dr/x, and 
tlnit (*orr{ sp()Tids to tlu' English twice, the Greek J/x. 
This d/x appears again as a, Latin preposition, mean- 
ing (t-f\co; so that, for instance, discns.^ion means, 
originally, striking a-two, different from j)^?T?fxx?'ow, 
whieli m(nins striking through and through. Discus^ 
utan is. in fact, like tlu‘ cracking of a nut in order to 
g(‘t at its kernel. A\ (dl,the same word, dvi or vi, we 
have in tlie Latin W(»rd for twenty, which is vi-ginti, 
th(‘ Sanskrit v i a xa t i . 

It can likewise be proved that the second part of 
vigi)if{ is a. corruption of the old word for ten. Ten, 
in Sanskrit, is daxan; from it is derived daxati, a 
deead ; and this daxati was again reduced to tsati; 
thus giving us with ri for dvi, two, the Sanskrit 
vinxati, instead of vi + xati, twenty. The Latin 
viginti, the Greek eikati, owe their origin to the same 
process. 

Now consider tin' immense difference — I do not 
mean in sound, but in character — between two such 
words as the Chinese (0(7-x/o, two-ten, or twenty, and 
those mere cripples of words which we meet with in 
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Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In Cliiiiese there is 
neither too much, nor too little. The word speaks 
for itself, and requires no commentary. In Sanskrit, 
on the contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
ccanponeiit elements are gone, and what remains is a 
kind of metamorpliic agglomerate which cannot 
understood witliout a most minute microscopic ana- 
lysis. Hens then, we have an instance of what is 
im^‘d.ui hy pkoiu fic corruption ; and you will perceive 
how, not only the form, but the whoh^ nature of 
Language is destroyed by it. As soon as phonetic 
corruption shows itself in a language, that language 
has lost what we considered to be the most essential 
character of all human speech, naim^]}', that every 
part of it should have a meaning. Tiie people wLo 
spoke Sanskrit were as little aware that vi asati meant 
twice U h as a Frenchman is that vin<jt contains th(3 
remains of deux and dix. Ltinguage, then*fore, Iras 
entered into a luwv stage as soon as it submits to the 
attacks of phoitetic change. Tiu‘ life of language has 
become benumbed and extim*.t in those words or por- 
tions of words which show the first traces of this 
phonetic mould. Henceforth those words or portions 
of w'ords can be kept up only artificially or by tradi- 
tion ; and, what is important, a distinction is hence- 
forth established between what is substantial or 
radical, and what is nuirely formal or grammatical in 
words. 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer how phonetic corruption leads to the 
first appearance of so-called gramimatical forms. We 
are not in the habit of looking on twenty as the plural 
or dual of ten. But how was a plural originally formed':^ 
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In Cliinese, whicli from the first has guarded most 
carefully against the taint of phonetic corruption, 
the plural is formed in the most sensible manner. 
Thus, man in Chinese is §in ; hiai means the whole 
or totality. This added to §in gives ^in-hiai, which 
is the plural of man. There are other words which 
are used for the same purpose in Chinese; for in- 
stance, pei, which means a class. Hence i, a stranger, 
followed by pei, class, gives l-pM, strangers. We| have 
similar plurals in English, but we do not reckon them 
as grammatical forms. Thus, man-hind is formed 
exactly like l-pei, stranger-kind ; Christendom is the 
same as all Christians, and clergy is synonymous with 
clericL The same process is followed in other cog- 
nate languages. In Tibetan the plural is formed by 
the addition of such words as hun^ all, and fsogs, 
multitude.^® Even the numerals, nine and hundred^ 
are used for the same purpose. And here again, as 
long as these words are fully understood and kept 
alive, they resist phonetic corruption ; but the mo- 
ment they lose, so to say, their presence of mind, 
phonetic corruption sets in, and as soon as phonetic 
corruption has commenced its ravages, those portions 
of a word which it affects retain a merely artificial 
or conventional existence, and dwindle down to 
grammatical terminations. 

I am afraid I should tax your patience too much 
were I to enter here on an analysis of the gramma- 
tical terminations in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, in 
order to show how these terminations arose out of 
independent words which were slowly reduced to 
mere dust by the constant wear and tear of speech. 

Foucaux, Grammaire Tibetaine, p. 27, and Preface, p. x. 
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But in order to explain how the principle of phonetic 
decay leads to the formation of gra\ninatical termina- 
tions, let us look to languages with which we are 
inpre familiar. Let us take the French adverb. We 
are told by French grammarians that in order to 
form adverbs we have to add the termination ment. 
Thus from hon, good, we form honnement ; from vra% 
true, vraimenL This termination does not exist in 
Latin. But we meet in Latin with expressions 
such as hand meufc, in good faith. We read in Ovid, 
‘ Insistam forti mente,^ I shall insist with a strong 
mind or will, I shall insist strongly; in French, 
‘ J’insisterai fortement.’ Glosses in media3val MSS. 
are introduced by aufy vpI, sen, id est, hoc est, or by 
in alia menie, and this comes to mean antrement or 
otherwise, Therefore, what has happened in the 
growth of Latin, or in the change of Latin into 
French, is simply this ; in phrases such as forti mcnte, 
the last word was no longer felt as a distinct word, 
and it lost at the same time its distinct pronuncia- 
tion. Mente, the ablative of mens, was changed into 
ment, and was preserved as a merely formal element, 
as the termination of adverbs, even in cases where a 
recollection of the original meaning of mente (with 
a mind), would have rendered its employment per- 
fectly impossible. If we say in French that a hammer 
falls lourdement, we little suspect that we ascribe to 
a piece of iron a heavy mind. In Italian, though 

Fuchs, Bomanuche SpracJien, s. 365. 

Quintilian, v. 10, 62. *Bon& mente factum, ideo palam; malA, 
ideo ex insidiis.’ 

** Grimm, Bechtsalierihumer, p. 2. 

1 . £ 
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tlie adverbial termination mente in chiaramente is no 
longer felt as a distinct word, it bas not as yet been 
affected by phonetic corruption ; and in Spanish it is 
sometimes used as a distinct word, though even then 
it cannot be said to have retained its distinct mean- 
ing. Thus, instead of saying, ‘ claramente, concisa- 
mente y elegantemente,’ it is more elegant to say in 
Spanish, ‘ clara, concisay elegante mente.’ 

It is difficult to form any conception of thel extent 
to which the whole surface of a language may be 
altered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Think that in the French vingt you have 
the same elements as in deux and dix; that the 
second part of the French douze, twelve, represents 
the Latin decim in duodecim; that the final te of 
trente was originally the Latin ginta in triginta, which 
ginfa was again a derivation and abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit da^a or dasati, ten. Then consider how 
early this phonetic disease must have broken out. 
For in tlie same manner as vingt in French, veinte in 
Spanish, and lumti in Italian presuppose the more 
primitive viginti which find in Latin, so this Latin 
vigintiy together with the Greek eikati, and the Sans- 
krit vi?/8ati presuppose an earlier language from 
which they are in turn derived, and in which, pre- 
vious to vigmtiy there must have been a more primi- 
tive form dvi-gmti; and previous to this again, another 
compound as clear and intelligible as the Chinese euU 
shly consisting of the ancient Aryan names for two, 
dviy and ten, dasati. Such is the virulence of this 
phonetic change, that it will sometimes eat away the 
whole body of a word, and leave nothing behind but 
decayed fragments. Thus, sistery which in Sanskrit 
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is svasar,^* appears in PeKlvi and in Ossetian as cho. 
Daughter y which in Sanskrit is duhitar, has dwindled 
down in Bohemian to dci (pronounced Who 

would believe that tear and larme are derived from 
the same source ; that the French memc contains the 
Latin semeiipsissimns ; that in aujourdlmi we have 
the Latin word dies twice ; or that to dowal, a verb 
in ordinary use among* the joiners in Yorkshire, is 
the same as the English to dovetail? Who would 
recognise the Latin pater in the Armenian hayr ? Yet 
there is no difficulty in identifying and pater; 
and as several initial /t’s in Armenian correspond to 
jui original p {het ~ peSy pedis; /cmy == Greek peute, 
five; /<oar = Greek p//r, fire), we can easily under- 
stand how the Armenian hayr is really a parallel 
foriii of the Latinpe/h’r.^*’ 

^Ve are accustomed to call these changes the growth 
of language,but it would be more appropriate to call 
this process of phonetic change decay, and thus to 
distinguish it from the second, or dialectic process, 
which we must now examine, and which involves, as 
you will see, a more real principle of growth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialectic 
regeneration we must first see clearly what we mean 
by dialect. We saw before that language has no in- 
dependent substantial existence. Language exists in 

” Sanskrit s = Persian h ; therefore svasar =■ hvahar. This becomes 
chohar, chor^ and cho. Zend, qanha, acc. qanharem; Persian, khiiher. 

Conj). Gram. § 35. 

Sclileicher, Beltragt\ b. ii, s. 392; dci = dvgte ; gen. deere = dug- 
fere. See Poncel, JJu Langage^ p. 208. 

** Hui = h()diCylX\i\. oggi and oggidi;jouT = diurnum^ from dies. 

Sec M. M.’s Letter to Chevalier Bumai, On the Turanian Lan- 
guages, p. G7. 

E 2 
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man, it lives in being spoken, it dies with each word 
that is pronounced, and is no longer heard. It is a 
mere accident that lanefuajje should ever have been 
reduced to writing, and have been made the vehicle 
of a written literature. Even now the largest num- 
ber of languages are unwritten, and have produced 
no literature. Among the numerous tribes of Central 
Asia, Africa, America, and Poljmesia, language still 
lives in its natural state, in a state of continual com- 
bustion ; and it is there that we must go if w4 wish 
to gain an insight into the growth of human speech 
])revious to its being arrested by any literary inter- 
ference, AMiat we are accustonuHl to call languages, 
the literary idioms of Greece, and Koine, and India, 
of Italy, France, and Spain, must be considered as 
artificial, rather than as natural forms of speech. 
The real and natural life of language is in its dialects, 
and in spite of the tyranny exercised by the classical 
or literaiy idioms, the day is still very far off which 
is to s(‘e the dialects, even of such classical languages 

o o 

as Italian and French, entirely eradicated. About 
twinity of the Italian dialects have been nnluced to 
writing, and made known by the press. Champol- 
lion-Figeac n'ckons the most distinguishable dialects 
of Fram*e at fourteen."' The number of modern 
( ii’Ctdi diah'cts^'* is canned by some as high as seventy, 
and though many of ih(‘se are hardly more than local 
varieties, yet some, like the Tzaconic, differ from the 
literary language as much as Doric diftered from Attic. 
In the island of Lesbos, villages distant from each 


^lai’sh, p. 078: Sir John Sfoddart's G/ossoloqi/^ s. 81. 
y. oo. Ihid. p. 29. 
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other not more than two or three hours have fre- 
quently peculiar words of their own, and their own 
peculiar pronunciation.^^ But let us take a language 
which, though not without a literature, has been less 
under the influence of classical writers than Italian 
or French, and we shall then see at once how abun- 
dant the growth of dialects. The Frisian, which is 
spoken on a small area on the north-western coast of 
Germany, between the Scheldt and Jutland, and on 
the islands near the shore, which has been Slacken 
there for at least two thousand years, and which 
possesses literary documents as old as the twelfth 
century, is broken up into endless local dialects. I 
quote from Kohl’s Travels, ‘The commonest tilings,’ 
he wTltes, ‘ which are named almost alike all over 
Europe, receive quite different names in the different 
Frisian Islands, Thus, in Amrum, father is called 
nafj ; on the Halligs, haha or hahe ; in Sy It, /oder or 
vaa r j in many districts on the mainland, tate j in the 
eastern part C'f Fohr, oti or oliitj. Although these 
people live Avitliin a couple of German miles from 
each other, these words differ more than the Italian 
padre and the English father. Even the names of 
their districts and islands are totally difterent in dif- 
ferent dialects. The island of Sylt is called Sol, Sol, 
and SaV Each of these dialects, though it might be 
made out by a Frisian scholar, is unintelligible ex- 
cept to the peasants of each narrow district in which 
it prevails. What is therefore generally called the 
Frisian language, and described as such in Frisian 

Xca JPandora, 1859, Nos. 227, 229; Zeitschrift fur verglcichende 
Sprachforschung, x. s. 190. 

Grimm, Gcschickte der Deutschm Sprache, b. 668 ; Marsh, p. 379. 
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grammars, is in reality but one out of many dialects, 
though, no doubt, the most important ; and the same 
holds good with regard to all so-called literary lan- 
guages. 

Klaus Groth writes : ‘ The island of Frisian speech 
on the continent of Schleswig, between Husum and 
Tondern, is a very riddle and miracle in the history of 
language, which has not been sufficiently noticed and 
considered. Why should the two extreme ends only 
of the whole Frisian coast between Belgium anti Jut- 
land have retained their mother-speech? For the 
Ost- Frisians in Oldenburg speak simply Platt-Deutsch 
like the Westphalians and ourselves. Cirk Hinrich 
Stiiremburg’s so called Ost-Frisian dictionary, has 
no more right to call itself Frisian than the Bremen 
dictionary. Unless the wdiole coast has sunk into 
the sea, who can explain that close behind Husum, 
in a flat country as monotonous as a Hungarian 
Pussta, without any natural frontier or division, tliC 
traveller on entering the next inn may indeed be 
understood if he speaks High or Low German, nay, 
may receive to either an answer in pure German, but 
hears the host and his servants speak in words that 
sound quite strange to him ? Equally strange is the 
frontier north of the Wiede-au, where Danish takes 
the place of Frisian. Who can explain by wdiat pro- 
cess the language has maintained itself so far and no 
farther, a language with which one cannot travel 
above eight or ten square miles ? Why should not 
these few thousand people have surrendered long ago 
this “useless remnant of an unschooled dialect,” 
considering they learn at the same time Low and 
High German, or Low German and Danish ! In th^ 
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far-stretcliing straggling villages a Low German 
house stands sometimes alone among Frisian houses, 
and vice versa, and that has been going on for gene- 
rations. In the Saxon families they do not find it 
necessary to learn Frisian, for all the neighbours can 
speak Low German; but in the Frisian families 
one does not hear German spoken except when there 
are German visitors. Since the seventeenth century 
German has hardly conquered a single house, cer- 
tainly not a village. 

It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 
whei’e corruptions of the literary language. Even in 
England, the local patois have many forms which 
are more primitive than thg language of Shakespeare, 
and the richness of their vocabulary surpasses, on 
many points, that of the classical writers of any 
period. Dialects have always been the feeders rather 
than the channels of a literary language ; anyhow, 
they are parallel streams which existed long before 
the time when one of them was raised to that tem- 
porary eminence which is the result of literary culti- 
vation. 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in 

Ilhisirirte Deutsche Monatskefte, 1869, p. 330. 

‘Some people, who may have been taught to consider the Dorset 
dialect as having originated from corruption of the written English, may 
not be prepared to hear that it is not only a separate offspring from the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in some cases richer, than the 
dialect which is chosen as the national speech.’ — Barnes, Poems in 
Dorset Dialect, Preface, p. xiv. 

‘En g^n^ral, Thebreu a beaucoup plus de rapports avec I’arabe vul- 
gaire qu’avec I’arabe litteral, comme j’aurai peut-ctre roccasion de le 
montrer ailleurs, et il en r^sulte que ce qiie nous appellons I’arabe vul- 
gaire est ^galement un dialecte fort ancieii.’ — Muiik, Journal asiatiquey 
1850, p. 229, note. 
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general applies only to such as are produced by pho- 
netic corruption. ^ Dialects/ he writes/^ ‘ develop 
themselves progressively, and the more we look back- 
ward in the history of language the smaller is their 
number, and the less definite their features. All mul- 
tiplicity arises gradually from an original unity.’ So 
it seems, indeed, if we build our theories of language 
exclusively on the materials supplied by literary 
idioms, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. 
But what were these very languages before thiy had' 
been fixed by literary cultivation Are we to sup- 
pose that in India, — a country as large almost as 
Europe, and divided by mountains, forests, and de- 
serts, — one and the same language was spoken when 
the poets of the Veda sang their first hymns to cele- 
brate the power of their gods? Does not Greece 
show us, even in its literature, a variety of local dia- 
lects, and does what we call the classical Latin pre- 
tend to be anything but one out of the many dialects 
of Latium, spoken by the patrician families of Rome ? 
Dialects exist previous to the formation of literary 
languages, for every literary language is but one out 
of many dialects ; nor does it at all follow that, after 
one of them has thus been raised to the dignity of 
a literary language, the others should suddenly be 
silenced or strangled like the brothers and play-fel- 
lows of a Turkish Sultan. On the contrary, they live 
on in full vigour, though in comparative obscurity ; 
and unless the literary and courtly languages invigo- 
rate themselves by a constantly renewed intercourse 
with their former companions, the popular dialects 
will sooner or later assert their ascendancy. Literary 
•• Geschichte dtr Deutschen Sprachc, s. 833. 
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languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, art 
the royal heads in the history of language. But as 
political history ought to be more than a chronicle of 
royal dynasties, so the historian of language ought 
never to lose sight of those lower and popular strata 
of speech from which these dynasties originally sprang, 
and by which alone they are supported. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty. How are we to 
ti'ace the history of dialects P In the ancient history 
of language, literary dialects alone supply us with 
materials, whereas the very existence of spoken dia- 
lects is hardly noticed by ancient writers. 

We are told, indeed, by Pliny, that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred tribes speaking 
different dialects ; and that the Eomans, in order to 
carry on any intercourse with the natives had to 
employ a hundred and thirty interpreters. This is 
probably an exaggeration ; but wo have no reason to 
doubt the statement of Strabo, who speaks of seventy 
tribes living together in that country, which, even 
now, is called Hhe mountain of languages.’ In 
modern times, again, when missionaries have devoted 
themselves to the study of the languages of savage 
and illiterate tribes, they have seldom been able to 
do more than to acquire one out of many dialects ; 
and, where their exertions have been at all success- 
ful, that dialect which they had reduced to writing, 
and made the medium of their civilising influence, 

** Pliny, vi. 5 ; Hervas, Catcdogo, i. 118. 

” Pliny depends on Timosth»!nes, wliom Sfcrabo declares untrust- 
worthy (ii. p. 93, ed. Casaub). Strabo himself says of Dioskurias, 
ovvfpx^o'^M avr^p ^$^OfJi‘flKoyra, ol ?€ Kal rptoKocria (patrlv oh ovBkv 
rti'p Hrruv words refer probably to Timos- 

thenes. 
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lias soon assumed a kind of literary supremacy, so 
as to leave the rest behind as barbarous jargons. 
Yet, whatever is known of the dialects of savage 
tribes is chiefly or entirely due to missionaries ; and 
it is much to be desired that their attention should 
again and again be directed to this interesting pro- 
blem of the dialectic life of language which they 
alone have the means of elucidating. Gabriel Sagard, 
who was sent as a missionary to the Hurons in 16^6, 
and published his Grand Voya/je du Fays des Hurons, 
at Paris, in 1681, states that among these North 
American tribes hardly one village speaks the same 
huiguage as another; nay, that two families of the 
same village do not speak exactly the same language. 
And he adds what is important, that their language 
is changing every day, and is already so much changed 
that the ancient Huron language is almost entirely 
dill ere nt from the present. During the last two 
hundred years, on the contrary, the languages of the 
llurons and Iroquois are said not to have changed at 
all.'**’ We read of missionaries^^ in Central America 

Du Ponceau, p. 110. 

S. 1'. WaUk'ok, Lrftre a Jovmrd des FMvirons de Palcnqm, 
Ami'rique ccntrale. (‘ 11 no pourait so servir, en 1833, d’un vocabulaire 
».’ 0 in}H)s 6 avoe l)(*aueoup de suin dix ans auparavant.’) * But such is the 
tendency of languages, amongst nations in the hunter state, rapidly to 
diverge from each other, that, apart from tho^c primitive words, a much 
greater diversity is found in Indian languages, well known to have 
sprung from a common source, than in kindred European tongues. 
Thus, although the Minsi were only a tribe of the Delawares, and 
adjacent to them, even some of thdr numerals differed .’ — Ardueologia 
Armricana, vol. ii. p. 160. 

‘ Most men of mark have a style of their own. If the community be 
largo, and there be many M'ho have made language their study, it is 
only such innovations as have real merit that become f>ermanent. If it 
be small, a single eminent man, especially where writing is unknown, 
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who attempted to write down the language of savage 
tribes^ and who compiled with great care a dictionary 
of all the words they could lay hold of. Returning 
to the same tribe after the lapse of only ten years, 
they found that this dictionary bad become antiquated 
and useless. Old words had sunk to the ground, 
and new ones had risen to the surface ; and to all 
outward appearance the language was completely 
changed. 

Nothing surprised the Jesuit missionaries so much 
as the immense number of languages spoken by the 
natives of America. But this, far from being a proof 
of a high state of civilisation, rather showed that the 
various races of America had never submitted, for 
any length of time, to a powerful political concen- 
tration, and that they had never succeeded in found- 
ing great national empires. Hervas reduces, indeed, 
all the dialects of America to eleven families — four 


may make great chaiigop. There being no ono to challcngo the propriety 
of his innovations, they hocoine first fashioiiablo and then lasting. The 
old and bettor voeabulary drops. If, for instance, England had been a 
small country, and scarce a writer of distinction in it but Carlyle, he 
without doubt would have much ulten'd the language. A.s it is, though 
he has his imitators, it is little ]>n)lable that he will have a perceptiltlu 
influence over the common diction. Hence, where writing is unknown, 
if the community be broken up into small tribes, the language very 
rapidly changes, and for the worse. An offset from an Indian tribe in a 
few generations has a language unintelligible to the parent-stock. 
Hence the vast number of language.^ among tlie small hunting tribes of 
Indians in North and South America, which yet are all evidently of a 
common origin, for their principles are identical. The larger, therefore, 
the community, the more permanent the language; the smaller, the 
less it is permanent, and the greater the degeneracy. The smaller the 
community, the more confined the range of ideas, consequently the 
smaller the vocabulary necessary, and the falling into abeyance of many 
words.’— Br. Rae, Tfw Polynesian^ No. 23, 1862. 

** Caialogoy i. 393. 
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for the south, and seven for the north ; but this could 
be done only by the same careful and minute com- 
parison which enables us to class the idioms spoken 
in Iceland and Ceylon as cognate dialects. For 
practical purposes the dialects of America are dis- 
tinct dialects, and the people who speak them are 
mutually unintelligible. 

We hear the same observations everywhere where 
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by in- 
telligent observers. If we turn our eyes to Burmah, 
we hnd that the Burmese language has produced a 
considerable literature, and is the recognised medium 
of communication not only in Burmah, but likewise 
in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate mountain 
ranges of the peninsula of the Irawaddy afford a 
safe refuge to many independent tribes, speaking 
their own independent dialects; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manipura alone. Captain Gordon col- 
lected no less than twelve dialects. ^ Some of them,’ 
he says, ^ are spoken by no more than thirty or forty 
fiiinilies, yet so different froin the rest as to be un- 
intelligible to the nearest neighbourhood.’ The Pev. 
N. Brown, the excellent American missionary, who 
has spent his whole lile in preaching the Gospel in 
that part of the world, tells us that some tribes who 
left their native village to settle in another valley 
became unintelligible to their forefathers in two or 
three generations.^^ 

In the North of Asia the Ostiakes, as Messer- 
schmidt informs us, though really speaking the same 
language everywhere, have produced so many words 
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even within 

•• Turanian Languages, p. 114. Ihid. p. 233. 
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tlie limits of twelve or twenty German miles, com- 
munication among them becomes extremely difficult. 
Castreii, the heroic explorer of the languages of 
noithern and central Asia/^ assures us that some of 
the Mongolian dialects are actually entering into a 
new phase of grammatical life ; and that while the 
literary language of the Mongolians has no termina- 
tions for the persons of the verb, that characteristic 
feature of Turanian speech had lately broken out in 
tlie spoken dialects of the Buriates and in the Tun- 
gusic idioms near Njertschinsk in Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character from 
the pen of IJobert Moftat, in his Mlfis^ionary Scenes 
and Lahovrs in Son them Africa., ‘The purity and 
haniiony of language,’ he writes, ‘is kept up by their 
})itdi(>s or public meetings, by tlieir festivals and 
eeivnionies, as well as by their songs and their con- 
stant intercourse. With the isolated villagers of tlie 
desert it is far otherwise ; they Inive no such meet- 
ings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds, often 
to a great distance from their native village. On 
such occasions fathers and mothers, and all who can 
bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and 
leave their children to the. care of two or three infirm 
old people. The infant progeny, some of whom are 
beginning to lisp, while others can just master a 
whole sentence, and those still further advanced, 
romping and playing togiither, the children of nature, 
through their live-long day, become hahituaied to a. 
tanffuage of their own. The more voluble condescend 
to the less precocious ; and thus, from this infant 
Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words 

^ TuranUu) Languages, p. 30 . 
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and plirases, joined together without rule, and in the 
course of one generation the entire character of the lan- 
guage is changed.^ 

Such is the life of language in a state of nature ; 
and, in a similar manner, w e have a right to conclude 
languages grew up which we only know after the bit 
and bridle of literature were thrown over their necks. 
It need not be a written or classical literature to 
give an ascendancy to one out of many dialects, and 
to impart to its peculiarities an undisputed It^giti- 
inacy. Speeches at pitches or public meetings, 
popular ballads, national laws, religious oracles, 
♦ ‘X(‘rciso, though to a smaller extent, j:he same in- 
fluence. They will arrest the natural flow of lan- 
guage in the countless rivulets of its dialects, and 
give a permanency to certain formations of speech 
which, without these external influences, could have 
enjoyed but an ei>hemeral existence. Though we 
cannot fully enter, at present, on the problem of the 
origin of language, yet this we can clearly see, that 
whatever the origin of language, its first tendency 
must have been towards an unbounded variety. To 
this there w^as, however, a natural check, which pre- 
pared from the very beginning the growth of national 
and literary languages. The hinguage of the father 
became the language of a family; the language of a 
family that of a elan.“*^ In one and the same clan 

Soo Scliollinc:. n'rtrX-.s vol. i. p. 114. 

Derbain mentions the case of a lady who died at the age of 93, and 
had given birth to 16 children, of whom 1 1 married. Upon her death she 
hud 114 grandchildren, 228 crent -grandchildren, and 900 great -great- 
graiulehildreii. If w<‘ t:ike the ago of the lady upon her first marriiige 
at 17. then she had within 76 years, l,2o8 descendants.’ — Lohscheid, 
K)h}!. and Chin. Dictionary., 1866. 
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dififerent families would preserve among themselves 
their own familiar forms and expressions. They 
would add new words, some so fanciful and quaint 
as to be hardly intelligible to other members of the 
same clan. Such expressions would naturally be 
suppressed, as we suppress provincial peculiarities 
and pet words of our own, at large assemblies where 
all clansmen meet and are expected to take part in 
general discussions. But they would be cherished 
all the more round the lire of each tent, in propor- 
tion as the general dialect of the clan assumed ji, 
more formal character. Class dialects, too, would 
spring up; the dialects of servants, grooms, shepherds, 
and soldiers. Women would have their own house- 
hold words ; and the rising generat ion would not 
be long without a more racy phraseology of their 
own. Even we, in this literary age, and at a dislanc(‘ 
of thousands of years from those early fathers of 
language, do not speak at home as we speak in 
public. The same circumstances which give rise to 
the formal language of a clan, as distinguished from 
the dialects of families, produce, on a larger scale, 
the languages of a confederation of clans, of nascent 
colonies, of rising nationalities. Before there is a 
national language, there have always been hundreds 
of dialects in districts, towms, villages, clans, and 
families ; and though the progress of civilisation and 
centrjilisation tends to reduce their number and to 
soften their features, it has not as yet annihilated 
them, even in our own time. 

Let us now look again at vrhat is commonly called 
the history, but what ought to be called, the natural 
grov/th, of language, and we shall easily see that it 
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consists chiefly in the play of the two principles 
which we have just examined, 'phonetic decay and 
dialectic regeneration or growth. Let us take the six 
Romance languages. It is usual to call these the 
daughters of Latin. I do not object to the names of 
parent and daughter as applied to languages ; only 
we must not allow such apparently clear and simple 
terms to cover obscure and vague conceptions. Now 
if we call Italian the daughter of Latin, we do not 
mean to ascribe to Italian a new vital prijnciple. 
Not a single radical ebniient Avas newly created for 
the formation of Italian. Italian is Latin in a new 
form. Itiilian is modern Latin, or Latin ancient 
Italian. The names mother and daughter only mark 
different periods in the growtli of a language sub- 
stantially the same. To speak of Latin dying in 
giving birth to her offspring is again pure mytho- 
logy, and it would be easy to prove that Latin was a 
living language long after Italian had learnt to run 
alone. Only let us clearly see what we mean by 
Latin. The classical Latin is one out of many 
dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of Italy. 
It was the dialect of Latium, in Latium the dialect 
of Rome, at Rome the dialect of the patricians. It 
was fixed by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Nsevius, 
(lato, and Lucretius, polishe'd by the Scipios, Hor- 
tensius. and Cicero. It Avas the language of a 
restricted i^lass, of a political party, of a literary set. 
Before their time, the language of Rome must have 
eliaiiged and lluctuated considerably. Polybius tells 
ns (iii. 22), that the best-informed Romans could 
not make out without difficulty the language of the 
ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage. Horace 
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admits [Ep. ii. 1, 86), that he could not understand 
the old Salian poems, and he hints that no one else 
could. Quintilian (i. 6, 40) says, that the Salian 
priests themselves could hardly understand their 
sacred hymns. If the plebeians had obtained the 
upperhand instead of the patricians, Latin would 
have been very different from what it is in Cicero, 
and we know that even Cicero, having been brought 
ap at Arpinum, had to give up some of his provincial 
peculiarities, such as the dropping of the final if, 
when he began to mix in fashionable society, and 
had to write for his new patrician friends.'** After 
having been established as the language of legisla- 
tion, religion, literature, and general civilisation, the 
classical Latin dialect became stationary and stag- 
nant. It could not grow, because it was not allowed 
to change or to deviate from its classical correctness. 
It was haunted by its own ghost. Literary dialects, 
or what are commonly called classical languages, 
pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable 
decay. They are hke artificial lakes at the side of 
great rivers. They form reservoirs of wbat was once 
living and running speech, but they are no longer 
carried on by the main current. At times it may 
seem as if the whole stream of language was ab- 
sorbed by these lakes, and we can hardly trace the 
small rivulets which run on in the main bed. But 
if lower down, that is to say, later in history, we 
meet again with a new body of stationary language, 

** Quintilian, ix. 4. ‘Nam neque Lucilium putant uti eadem (s) 
ultima, cum dicit Serenu fnit, et Bignu loco. Quin etiam Cicero in Or:t- 
tore plures antiquorum tradit sic locutos.’ In some phrases the final a 
was omitted in conversation ; e, g. abin for abisne, viden for videsue, 
opu*8t ibr opus est, conabere for conaberis. 

I. P 
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forming or formed, we may be sure that its tribu- 
taries were those very rivulets which for a time were 
almost lost from our sight. Or it may be more 
accurate to compare a classical literary idiom to 
the frozen surface of a river, brilliant and smooth, 
but stiff and cold. It is mostly by political com- 
motions that this surface of the more polite and 
cultivated speech is broken and carried away by the 
waters rising underneath. It is during times when 
the higher classes are either crushed in religious land 
social struggles, or mix again with the lower classes 
to repel foreign invasion ; when literary occupations 
are discouraged, palaces burnt, monasteries pillaged, 
and seats of learning destroyed — it is then that the 
popular, or, as they are called, the vulgar dialects, 
which had formed a kind of undercurrent, rise be- 
neath the cr}"stal surface of the literary language, 
and sweep away, like the waters in spring, the cum- 
brous formations of a bygone age. In more peaceful 
times, a new and popular literature springs up in a 
language which seems to have been formed by con- 
quests or revolutions, but which, in reality, had been 
growing up long before, and was only brought out, 
ready made, by historical events. From tliis point 
of view we can see that no literary language can 
ever be said to have been the mother of another lan- 
guage. As soon as a language loses its iiiibounded 
capability of change, its carelessness about what it 
throws away, and its readiness in always supplying 
instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its 
natural life is changed into a merely artificial exist- 
ence. It may still live on for a long time, but 
while it seems to be the leading shoot, it is in reality 
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but a broten and withering brancli, slowly falling 
from the stock from which it sprang. The sources 
of Italian are not to be found in the classical litera- 
ture of Rome, but in the popular dialects of Italy. 
English did not spring from the Anglo-Saxon of 
Wessex only, but from the dialects spoken in every 
part of Great Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modified at different times by the in- 
fluence of Latin, Danish, ISTorman, French, and 
other foreign elements. Some of the local dialects 
of England, as spoken at the present day, are of 
great importance for a critical study of English ; and 
a, French prince, now living in this country, deserves 
great credit for collecting whiat can still be saved of 
these dialects. Hindustani is not the daughter of 
Sanskrit as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later 
literature of the Brahmans; it is a branch of the 
living speech of India, springing from the sauie stem 
from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed 
its literary independence. 

While thus endeavouring to place the character of 
dialects, as the feeders of language, in a clear light, 
I may appear to some of my hearers to have exag- 
gerated their importance. No doubt, if my object 
had been different, I might easily have shown that, 
without literary cultivation, language would never 
have acquired that settled character which is essen- 
tial for the communication of thought ; that it would 
never have fulfilled its highest purpose, hut have 
remained the mere jargon of shy troglodytes. But 
as the importance of literary languages is not likely 
to be overlooked, whereas the importance of dialects, 
as far as tliey sustain the growth of language, had 
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never been pointed out, I thought it better to dwell 
on the advantages which literary languages derive 
from dialects, rather than on the benefits which 
dialects owe to literary languages. Besides, our 
chief object to-day was to explain the growth of 
language, and for that purpose it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the constant under- 
growth of dialects. Remove a language from its 
native soil, tear it away from the dialects whicl|. are 
its feeders, and you arrest at once its natural growth. 
There will still be the progress of phonetic corrup- 
tion, but no longer the restoring influence of dialectic 
rt‘generation. The language which the Norwegian 
refugees brought to Iceland has remained almost the 
same for seven centuries, whereas, on its native soil, 
and surrounded by local dialects, it has grown into 
two distinct languages, the Swedish and Danish. 
In the eleventh century, the languages of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Iceland are supposed*’' to have been 
identical ; nor can wt‘ appeal to foreign conquest, or 
to the mixtui'e of foreign with native blood, in 
order to account for the changes which the language 
underwent in Sweden and Denmark, but not in 
Iceland.^^ 

We can hardly form an idea of the unbounded 
resources of dialects. When literary languages have 
stereotyped one general term, their dialects will 
supply fifty, though each with its own special shade 
of meaning. If new combinations of thought are 

*• Marsh, Ijectures, pp. 1 33, 368. 

^ ‘ There are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation in our 
vast extent of territory (U.S.), than on the comparatively narrow soil of 
Great Britain.’ — Marsh, Lectures, p. 667. 
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evolved in the progress of society, dialects will 
readily supply the required names from the store 
of their so-called superfluous words. There are not 
only local and provincial, but also class dialects. 
There is a dialect of shepherds, of sportsmen, of 
soldiers, of farmers/’ I suppose there are few per- 
sons here present who could tell the exact meaning 
of a horse’s poll, crest, withers, dock, hamstring, 
cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and muzzle. 
Where the literary language speaks of the young of 
all sorts of animals, farmers, shepherds, and sports- 
men would be ashamed to use so general a term. 

‘ The idiom of nomads,’ as Grimm saj^s, ^ contains an 
abuiidaiii wealth of manifold expressions for sword 
and weapons, and for the different stages in the life 
of their cattle. In a more highly cultivated lan- 
guage these expressions become burthensome and 
superfluous. But in a peasant’s mouth, the bearing, 
calving, falling, and killing of almost every animal 

* Oar fine dictionary words are mere dead sounds to the uneducated, 
which fail to awaken in ilieir minds any living and breathing reality. 
So they call up new ones for thernselveH, mostly of a grotesque order, 
certainly, but as full of life and spirit as a brigade of shoe-blacks. 
With them a thing is not “ overpowering,” but it is a stunner ; ” it is not 
“ excellent,” but “ a regular fizzcr and it does not “proceed satisfac- 
torily,” but It “ goes like one o'clock'* (i.e. with as little delay as a work- 
man gets off to dinner when the clock strikes one). With the same love 
of grotesque imagery, the navvy calls V)acon with streaks in it “ tiger ; ” 
and the Parisian cabman speaks of Liking a glass of absinthe, in aUu- 
sion to its green tinge, as “ ch)king a parrot." To say that this is not 
poetry, because it is vulgar, is very much like saying that a block of 
coal isn't carbon, because it is not a diamond. A great deal of the imagery 
in the Old Norse Sjigas is as really slang as anything in the speech of 
a London street boy or a member of Congress. To take a single 
instance, an Icelandic poet speaks of the beginning of battle as the 
time “when the black legs begin to swing;" the said blacklegs being 
nothing more or less than the handles of the battle-axes.' 
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has its own peculiar term, as the sportsman delights 
in calling the gait and members of game by different 
names. The eye of these shepherds, who live in the 
free air, sees further, their ear hears more sharply — 
why should their speech not have gained that living 
truth and variety?’^* 

Thus Dame Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the 
nunnery of Sopwell in the tifteenth century, the 
reputed author of the Booh of St, Alhans,^^ infopms 
us that we must not use names of multitudes pro- 
miscuously, but we are to say, ^ a congregacyon of 
people, a boost of men, a felyshyppyiige of yomen, 
and a bevy of ladyes ; we must speak of a herde of 
hartys, swannys, cranys, or wrennys, a sege of herons 
or bytourys, a muster of pecockys, a watche of 
nyghtyngalys, a flyghte of doves, a claterynge of 
choiighes, a pryde of lyons, a slewthe of beerys, a 
gaglo of geys, a skulke of foxes, a sculle of frerys, 
a pontifycalyte of prelates, a bomynable syght of 
moiikes, a dronkenshyp of coblers,^ and so of other 
human and brute assemblages. In like manner in 
dividing game for the table, the animals were not 
carved, but ‘ a dere was broken, a gose reryd, chekyn 
frusshed, a cony unlacyd, a crane dysplayed, a cur- 
lewe unioyntyd, a quayle wynggyd, a swanne lyfte, 

** Many instances are given in Pott’s E*vm. Forsch. pp. 128-169. 
Grimm, Geschwhle der Deutsc/iefi S^^rachf, p. 26, ‘ Wir sagen : die state 
fohlt, die knh kalbt, das sehaf lammt, die geiss zickelt, die aau frischt 
(von frisching, frischling), die hiindin welft (M. H. D. erwirfet das 
Avelf) ; nieht aiiders heisst es franzusisch la ch^vre ch^vrote, la brebis 
agntde, la truie pore^lo, la louve louvcte, etc.’ 

‘ The Book containing the Tr«*atises of Hawking, Hunting, Coat- 
Annoui*, Fishing, and Biasing of Anus, as printed at Westminster by 
V. ynkyu de Worde ; the year of the incarnation of our Lord I486.’ 
(Reprinted by Harding and Wright: London, 1810.) 
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a lambe sholderyd, a heron* dysmembryd, a pecocke 
d} sfygured, a samon chynyd, a hadoke sydyd, a sole 
loynyd, and a breme splayed.’ 

What, however, I wanted particularly to point out 
in this lecture is this, that neither of the causes which 
produce the growth, or, according to others, constitute 
the history of language, is under the control of man. 
The phonetic decay of language is not the result of 
mere accident ; it is governed by definite laws, as we 
shall see when we come to consider the principles of 
comparative grammar. But these laws were not made 
by man ; on the contrary, man had to obey them 
without knowing of their existence. 

In the growth of the modern Romance languages 
out of Latin, we can perceive not only a general ten- 
dency to simplification, not only a natural disposition 
to avoid the exertion which the pronunciation of cer- 
tain consonants, and still more, of groups of conso- 
nants, entails on the speaker ; but we can see distinct 
laws for each of the Romance dialects, which enable 
us to say, that in French the Latin patrem would na- 
turally grow into the modern pere. The final m is 
always dropped in the Romance dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus we get patrc instead of 
patrem. Now, a Latin t between two vowels in such 
words as pater is invariably suppressed in French. 
This is a law, and by means of it we can discover at 
once that catena must become cJiaine; fata, a later 
feminine representation of the old neuter fatum, fee ; 
pratum, a meadow, pre. From pratvm we derive pro- 
taria, which in French becomes pradrie ; from fatum, 
fataria, the English fairy. Thus every Latin parti- 
ciple in atuB, like amatus, loved, must end in French 
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in S. Tlie same law then changed patre (pronounced 
patm^e) into paere, or ph-e; it changed matrem into 
mh'e, fratrem into frere. These changes take place 
gradually but irresistibly ; and, what is most impor- 
tant, they are completely beyond the reach or control 
of the free will of man. 

Dialectic growth again is still more beyond the 
control of individuals. For although a poet may 
knowingly and intentionally invent a new wordj, its 
acceptance depends on circumstances which defy in- 
dividual interference. There are some changes in 
the grammar which at first sight might seem to 
be mainly attributable to the caprice of the speaker. 
Granted, for instance, that the loss of the Latin ter- 
minations was the natural result of a more careless 
pronunciation ; granted that the modem sign of the 
French genitive du is a natural corruption of the 
Latin de illo — yet the choice of de, instead of any 
other word, to express the genitive, the choice of illoy 
instead of any other pronoun, to express the article, 
might seem to prove that man acted as a free agent 
in the formation of language. But it is not so. No 
single individual could deliberately have set to work 
in order to abolish the old Latin genitive, and to re- 
place it by the periphrastic compound de illo. It was 
necessary that the inconvenience of having no dis- 
tinct or distinguishable sign of the genitive should 
have been felt by the people who spoke a vulgar Latin 
dialect. It was necessary that the same people should 
have used the preposition de in such a manner as to 
lose sight of its original local meaning altogether (for 
instance, una de multisy in Horace, i. e. one out of 
many). It was necessar}', again, that the same people 
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should have felt the want of an article, and should 
have used illo in numerous expressions, where it 
seemed to have lost its original pronominal power. 
It was necessary that all these conditions should be 
given, before one individual, and after him another, 
and after him hundreds and thousands and millions, 
could use de illo as the exponent of the genitive ; and 
change it into the Italian dello, del, and the FVench du. 
The attempts of single grammarians and purists to 
improve language are perfectly bootless ; and we shall 
jn’obably hear no more of schemes to prune languages 
of their irregularities. It is very likely, however, that 
the gradual disappearance of irregular declensions 
and conjugations is due, in literary as well as in illite- 
rate languages, to the dialect of children. The lan- 
guage of children is more regular than our own. I 
have heard children say ladder and haddest, instead 
of tvorse and worst. In Urdii the old sign of the pos- 
sessive was ra, re, ri. Now it is hi, he, hi, except in 
hamdrd, my, our, tumhdxd, your, and a few other 
Avords, all pronouns. Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall informs 
me that he heard children in India use hamhd and 
iumhd. Children will say, I gaed, I coomd, I catched ; 
and it is this sense of grammatical justice, this gene- 
rous feeling of what ought to be, which in the course 
of centuries has eliminated many so-called irregular 
forms. Thus the auxiliary verb in Latin was very 
irregular. If sumus is we are, and emit, they are, the 
second person, you are, ought to have been, at least 
according to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, 
no doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear 
accustomed to estis. And we see how French, for in- 
stance, has strictly preserved the Latin forms in nous 
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sommes, vous etes, Us sonU But in Spanish we find 
somosy 8018, son ; and this sois stands for sutis. We 
find similar traces of grammatical levelling in the 
Italian siamo, siete, sono, formed according to the 
analogy of regular verbs such as crediamo, credete, 
credono. The second person sei, instead of es, is like- 
wise infantine grammar.*® So are the Walachian 
suntemu, we are, sunteti, you are, which owe their 
origin to the third person plural sunt, they are.j And 
what shall we say of such monsters as essendo, a 
gerund derived on principles of strict justice from an 
infinitive esserc, like credendo from credere I However, 
we need not be surj^rised, for we find similar barba- 
risms in English. In Anglo-Saxon, the third person 
])lural, sind, has by a false analogy been transferred 
to the first and second persons, and has taken a new 
termination on, which properly belongs to the plural 
of the imperfect. In the Old Northumbrian dialect 
the first person plural has been used in the second 
and third, with the same termination of the imper- 
fect in on : — 


English Northumbrian*' Old Norse 

Anglo-Saxon 

Gothic. 

we are 

aroii tir-uiii 

sind (on), beo-t5 

sijum*''^ 

you are 

aroii er-u6 

Bind (on), beo-^5 

sijutli 

tliey are’’^^ 

aron er-u 

Bind (on), beo-t5 

Bind 

Similar formations, occurring in 

the dialects of Franco, 

have been 


collected by le Comte de Jaubert, in his Glossaire du Centre de la France^ 
second edition, p. xii. 

Grimm, Gcschichte der Dcuischn Sprache^ 8 . 666. 

** The Gothic forms Mjum, sijuth, are not organic. They are either 
derived by false analogy from the third person plural sind, or a new 
base wa« derived from the subjunctive sijau^ Sanskrit syam. See 
Ijt'o Meyer, Die Gothisclu' Sprache, p. 496. 

•'* The vSeundinavian origin of these English forms has been well 
explained by lir. Loltner, of Oie Philological Society, 1861, 
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Dialectically we hear I te, instead of I am; and if 
Chartism should ever gain the upper hand, we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
I says, I knows. 

The following remarks, copied from an American 
paper, and signed Marcel, describe the changes which 
English has experienced as spoken by the Negi'oes 
on the Southern plantations. They throw much 
light on the manner in which languages change, 
particularly languages adopted by a less from a more 
civilised race : — 

^ Ordinary Negro talk, such as we find in books, has 
very little resemblance to that of the Negroes of Port 
Koyal, who were so isolated that they seem to have 
formed a dialect of their own. Indeed, the difterent 
plantations have their own peculiarities, and adepts 
profess to be able to determine, by the speech of a 
Negro, what part of an island he belongs to, or even, 
in some cases, his plantation. My observations were 
confined to a few plantations at the northern end of 
St. Helena Island. 

^ With these people the process of Phonetic De- 
cay” appears to have gone as far, perhaps, as is 
possible, and with it the extremest simplification of 
etymology and syntax. The usual softening of th and 
V into d and b is observed among them ; likewise a 

p. 63. The third person plural, under th(‘ form of aran instead of arotij 
is found in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticm JEvi Saxonici, rol. i. p. 235 
(a.d. 805-831). As the inroads of the Danes begin about 787, aran 
could hardly have been borrowed from them I Aron does not occur in 
Layamon. It is found in the Ormulum as arm; in Chaucer it has been 
met with twice only, though, soon after, it became the generally recog- 
nised form of the plural. See Geseiiius, Be Ling, Chaucer, p. 72 ; 
Monicke, On the ‘ Ormvluinl p. 35. 
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frequent interchange of v and w; as veeds ajidvelHor 
weeds and well; “ Be wile’ sinner may return” (for 
vilest). This last illustrates also the habit of clipping 
syllables, which they do constantly: as fee’ for little; 
j^lanVshun for plaiitation. The lengthening of short 
vowels is illustrated in both these words : — a, for in- 
stance, never has our short sound, but always the 
European sound. The following hymn illustrates 
these points : — 

“ Meet, 0 Lord, on de railk-whito horse, 

An’ do nineteen wile [vial] in his han’, 

Drop on, drop on de crown on my head, 

An’ roily in my Jesus’ arm. 

E’en [in] dat mornin’ all day, 

When Jesus de Chris’ bin born.” 


‘ The same hymn, particularly the second verse. 

“ Moon went into de poplar tree, 

An’ star went into blood,” 

(the figures evidently taken from the book of Revela- 
tions,) is a fair specimen of the turn which scriptural 
ideas and phraseology receive in their untutored 
minds. It should be observed, by the way, that the 
songs do not show the full extent of the debasement 
of the language. Being generally taken, in phrases, 
frctm Scripture, or from the hymns which they have 
heard sung by the whites, they retain words and 
grammatical forms which one rarely hears in conver- 
sation. The common speech, in its strange words 
and pronunciation, abbreviations, and rhythmical 
modulation, sounds to a stranger like a foreign 
language. 

‘ These strange words are, however, less numerous 
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than one would imagine. There is yedde for heavy as 
in that sweetest of their songs : — 

“ 0 my sin is forgiben and my soul set free, 

An’ I yedde from hcaben to-day.’* 

There is sh^ urriy a corruption of see ’em, applied to all 
genders and both numbers. There is buddy ” (how- 
do?), pronounced ^^how-dy” by the purists among 
them. It is not irreverence, but affectionate devo- 
tion, that is expressed in the simple song : — 

“ In de morriin’ when I rise, 

Toll my Jesus buddy O, 

Wuvsh my han’ in de mornin’ glory,” etc. 

Studdy (steady) is used to denote any continued or 
customary action. ‘‘ He studdy ’buse an’ cuss me,” 
complained one of the school-children of another. 
This word cuss, by the way, is used by them with 
great latitude, to denote any offensive language. 

He cuss me, ‘ git out,’ ” was the charge of one adult 
against another. ‘‘ Ahvy [Abby : in this case the b 
had become v] do cuss me,” was the serious-sounding 
but trifling accusation made by one little girl against 
her seat- mate. Both they seldom use ; generally “ all 
two,” or emphatically, ‘‘ all-two boff togedder.” One 
for alone. Me one an’ God,” was the answer of an 
old man in Charleston when I asked him whether he 
escaped alone from his plantation. “ Heaben ’nuff 
for me one ” [i.e. I suppose, “ for my part ”], says 
one of their .songs. Talk is one of their most 
common words, where we should use speak or meam. 

Talk me, sir ? ” asks a boy who is not sure whether 
you mean him or his comrade. Talk lick, sir ! 
nuflin but lick,” was the answer to the question 
whether a particular master used to whip his slaves. 
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^ The letters n and y are often thrown in euphoni- 
cally. I can only remember at this moment n before 
a long u as n’Europe, n’XJnited States, no n’use ; but 
I think it is used with other vowels. Of y also I can 
only recall one instance, which I will give presently. 
The most curious, however, of all their linguistic 
peculiarities is, I think, the following : It is well 
known that the Negroes all through the South speak 
of their elders as “ uncle ’’ and “ aunt ; ” from la feel- 
ing of politeness, I do not doubt ; — it seemed disre- 
spectful to use the bare name, and from Mr. and Mrs. 
they were debarred. On the Sea Islands similar feel- 
ing has led to the use of cousin towards their equals. 
Abbreviating this after their fashion, they get co’n or 
co’ (the vowel sound ii of cousin) as the common title 
when they speak of one another. C’ Abram, Co’ 
Eobin, Co’n Emma, C’ Isaac, Co’ Bob, are specimens 
of what one hears every day. I have heard Bro’ 
(brother) used in the same way, but seldom ; as in 
the song, 

“ Bro’ Bill, you ought to know niy name, 

My name is written in de book ob life." 

^ I come now to the subject of grammar, upon 
which I might almost be entitled to repeat a very 
old joke, and say that there is no grammar; for 
there probably is no speech that has less inflection 
than that of these Negroes. There is no distinction 
of case, number, tense, or voice, hardly of gender. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying that there is no num- 
ber, for this distinction is made in pronouns, and 
some of the most intelligent will, perhaps, occasion- 
ally make it in nouns. But “ Sandy hat ” would 
generally mean indifferently Sandy’s hat or hats; 
“ dem cow ” is plural, ‘‘ dat cow ” singular ; nigger 
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lioiise ” means the collection of Negro houses, and is, 
I suppose, really plural. As to cases, I do not know 
that I ever heard a regular possessive, but they have 
begun to develop one of their own, which is a very 
curious illustration of the way inflectional forms have 
probably grown up in other languages. If they wish 
to make the fact of possession a t all emphatic or dis- 
tinct, they use the whole word own.” Thus, they 
will say ‘‘ Mosey house ; ” but if asked whose house 
that is, the answer is Mosey own.” Co’ Molsy 
y’own,” was the odd reply made by a little girl to 
the question whose child she was carrying ; Co’ is 
title ; y euphonic. 

‘ Nearly all the pronouns exist. Perhaps us does 
not, we being generally in its place. She and her 
being rare, him is the usual pronoun of the third 
person singular, for all genders and cases. ‘‘ Him 
lick we” was the complaint of some small children 
against a large girl. Um is still more common, as 
objective case, for all genders and numbers; as 8h 
^uni {see ’em), 

^ It is too much to say that the verbs have no in- 
flections ; but it is true that these have nearly dis- 
appeared. Ask a boy where he is going, and the 
answer is ^^gwine crick for ketch crab,” — going into 
the creek to catch crabs ” {for being generally used 
instead of tOy to denote purpose) ; ask another where 
the missing boy is, and the answer is the same, with 
gone instead of gwine. Present time is made definite 
by the auxiliary do or day as in the refrains Bell da 
ring,” ‘^Jericho da worry me.” Past time is ex- 

See y. J. Thomas, Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar^ 1869 ; 
and the same aiithor’s remarks on Triibnor’s Recordy December, 1870. 
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pressed by donej as in other parts of the South. The 
passive is rarely, if ever, indicated. Ole man call 
John,” is the answer when you ask who is such and 
such a person. “ Him mix wid him own fat,” was 
the description given of a paste made of bruised 
ground-nuts, the oil of the nut furnishing mois- 
ture.’ 

These various influences, under which language 
everywhere grows and changes, are like the waves p.nd 
winds which carry deposits to the bottom of the sea, 
where they accumulate and rise, and grow, and at 
last appear on the surface of the earth as a stratum, 
perfectly intelligible in all its component parts, not 
produced by an inward principle of growth, nor regu- 
lated by invariable laws of nature ; yet, on the other 
hand, by no means the result of mere accident, or 
the production of lawless and uncontrolled agencies. 
We cannot be careful enough in the use of our words. 
Strictly speaking, neither history nor growth is appli- 
cable to the changes of the shifting surface of the 
earth. History applies to the actions of free agents ; 
growth to the natural unfolding of organic beings. 
We speak, however, of the growth of the crust of the 
earth, and we know what we mean by it ; and it is 
in this sense, but not in the sense of growth as 
applied to a tree, that we have a right to speak of 
the growth of language. If that modiflcation which 
takes place in time by continually new combinations 
of given elements, which withdraws itself from the 
control of free agents, and can in the end be recog- 
nised as the result of natural agencies, may be called 
growth ; and, if so defined, we may apply it to the 
grow'th of the crust of the earth ; the same word, in 
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tlie same sense, \Yill be applicable to language, and 
will justify us in removing the science of language 
from the pale of the liistorical to that of the physical 
sciences. 

There is another objection which we have to con- 
sider, and the consideration of which will again help 
us to understand more clearly the real character of 
language. The great periods in the growth of the 
earth which have been established by geological re- 
search are brought to tlioir close, or very nearly so, 
when Ave discover the first vestiges of human life, and 
vvluni the history of man, in the Avidest sense of the 
Avord, begins. The }>eri<yds in tlie growth of lan- 
guage, on the contrary, begin and run parallel Avith 
the history of man. It has been said, therefore, that 
altln »iigh language may not be mertdy a Avork of art, 
it Avon id, nevertheless, be impossible to nnderstand 
the life and growth of any language Avilhout an 
historical knowledge of the tilings in Avhich that 
language greAv up. We ought to know, it is said, 
Avhether a language Avhich is to be analysed under 
tlie microscope of comparative grammar, has been 
groAving up Avild, among wild tribes Avithout a litera- 
ture, oral or Avritten, in poetry or in prose ; or whether 
it has received the cultivation of poets, j^riests, and 
orators, and retained the impress of a classical age. 
Again, it is only from the annals of political history 
that Ave can learn Avhether one language has come in 
contact Avith another, how long this contact has 
lasted, which of the two nations stood higher in 
civilisation, Avhich was the conquering and which th(3 
conquered, which of the two established the laAvs, 
tlie religion, and the arts of the country, and Avhich 

I. G 
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produced the greatest number of national teachers, 
popular poets, and successful demagogues. All these 
questions are of a purely historical character, and the 
science which has to borrow so much from historical 
sources, might well be considered an anomaly in the 
sphere of the physical sciences. 

Now, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that 
among the physical sciences none is so intimately 
connected with the histoiy of man as the science of 
language. But a similar connection, thougll in ri 
less dtigree, can be showji to exist between otlie]' 
branches of ])liysical researcli and the history of 
man. In zcndotiy, for instance, it is of some im- 
portance to know at what particular ])eriod of his- 
tory, in what country, and for what purposes certain 
animals were tamed and domesticated. In ethnology, 
a science, we may remark in ])assing, quite distinct 
from the science of language, it would be difficult to 
account for the (Caucasian stanq) impressed on the 
Mongolian race in Hungary, or on the Tatar race in 
'Jhirkey, unless we knew from -written documents the 
migrations and settlements of the Mongolic and 
Tataric trib(‘S in Europe. A botanist, again, com- 
paring sevenil sj)ecimens of lye, would find it difficult 
to account for their respective peculiarities, unless 
he knew .that in sonu* parts of the world this plant 
has been cultivated for centuries, whereas in other 
regions, as, for instance, in Mount Caucasus, it is 
still allowed to grow wild. Plants have their own 
countries, like races ; and the presence of the cucum- 
ber in Greece, the orange and cheny in Italy, the 
potato in England, and the vine at the Cape, can be 
fully explained by the historian only. The more 
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intimate relation, therefore, between the history of 
language and the history of man is not sufficient to 
exclude the science of language from the circle of the 
physical sciences. 

Nay, it might be shown that, if strictly defined, the 
science of language can declare itself completely in- 
dependent of history. If we speak of the language 
of England, we ought, no doubt, to know something 
of the political history of the British Isles, in order 
to understand the present slate of that language. Its 
history begins with the early Britons, who s^ioke a 
Celtic dialect ; it carries us on to the Saxon settle- 
ments, the Danish invasions, the Norman conquest : 
and we see how each of th(‘se political events contri- 
buted to the formation of the character of the lan- 
guage. The language of England may be said to 
have been in succession Celtic, Saxon, Norman, and 
English. But if we speak of the history of the 
English language, we enter on totally different 
ground. The English language was never Celtic, 
tluj Celtic never grew into Saxon, nor the Saxon into 
Norman, nor the Norman into English. The history 
of the C(dtic language runs on to the present day. 
It matters not whether it be spoken by all the inha- 
bitants of the British Isles, or only by a small minority 
in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. A language, as 
long as it is spoken by anybody, lives and has its 
substantive existence. The last old woman that 
spoke Cornish, and to whose memory a monument 
has been raised at Paul, represented by herself 
alone the ancient language of Cornwall. A Celt may 
become an Englishman, Celtic and English blood 
may be mixed ; and who could tell at the present 
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day the exact proportion of Celtic and Saxon blood 
in the population of Eng^land? But languages are 
never mixed. It is indifferent by what name the 
language spoken in the British Islands he called, 
whether English or British or Saxon ; to the student 
of language English is Teutonic, and nothing but 
Teutonic. The x>hysiologist may protest, and point 
out that in many instances the skull, or the bodily 
habitat of the English language, is of a Celtic | type; 
the genealogist may protest and prove that the arms 
of many an English family are of Norman origin; 
the student of language must follow his own way. 
Historical information as to an early substratum of 
Celtic inhabitants in Britain, as to Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman invasions, may be useful to him. But 
though every record were burned, and every skull 
mouldered, the English language, as S2)oken by any 
ploughboy, would reveal its own history, if analysed 
according to the rules of comparative grammar. 
Without the help of history, we should see that 
English is Teutonic, that like Dutch and Frisian it 
belongs to the Low-German branch ; that this branch, 
together with the High-German, Gothic, and Scan- 
dinavian branches, constitute the Teutonic class ; 
that this Teutonic class, together with the Celtic, 
Slavonic, the Htdlenic, Italic, Iranic, and Indie classes, 
constitute the great Indo-European or Aryan tamily 
of speech. In the English dictionary the student of 
the science of language can detect, by his own tests, 
Celtic, Norman, Greek, and Latin ingredients, but 
not a single drop of foreign blood has entered 
into the organic system of English speech. The 
grammar, the blood and soul of the language, is as 
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pure and unmixed in English as spoken in the British 
Isles, as it was when spoken on the shores of the 
German ocean by the Angles, Saxons, and Juts of 
the continent. 

In thus considering and refuting the objections 
which have been, or might be, made against the 
admission of the science of language into the circle 
of the physical sciences, we have arrived at some 
results which it may be useful to recapitulate before 
we proceed further. We saw that whereas philology 
treats language only as a means, comparative philo- 
logy chooses language as the object of scientific 
inquiry. It is not the study of one language, but of 
many, and in the end of all, wliich forms the aim of 
this new science. Nor is the language of Homer of 
greater interest, in the scientific treatment of human 
speech, than the dialect of the Hottentots. 

We saw, s(‘Condly, that after the first practical 
acquisition and careful analysis of the facts and 
ft^rms of any language, the next and most important 
step is the classification of all the varieties of human 
speech, and that only after this has been accom- 
plished would it be safe to venture on the great 
questions which underlie all physical research, the 
questions as to the what, the whence, and the wdiy 
of language. 

We saw, thirdly, that there is a distinction between 
what is called history and growth. We determined 
the true meaning of growth, as applied to language, 
and perceived how it was independent of the caprice 
of man, and governed by laws that could be dis- 
covered by careful observation, and be traced back 
in the end to higher laws which govern the organs 
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both of human thought, and of the human voice. 
Though admitting that the science of language was 
more intimately connected than any other physical 
science with what is called the political history of 
man, we found that, strictly speaking, our science 
might well dispense with that auxiliary, and that 
languages can be analysed and classified on their 
own evidence, particularly on the strength of their 
grammatical articulation, without any referenpe to 
the individuals, families, clans, tribes, nations, or 
races by whom they are or have been spoken. 

In the course of these considerations, we had to 
lay down two axioms, to which we shall frequently 
have to appeal in the progress of our investigations. 
The first declares grammar to be the most essential 
element, and therefore the ground of classification 
ill all languages which have produced a definite 
grammatical articulation ; the second denies the pos- 
sibility of a mixed language. 

These two axioms are, in reality, but one, as we 
shall see when we examine them more closely. There 
is hardly a language which in one sense may not be 
called a mixed language. No nation or tribe was 
ever so completely isolated as not to admit the im- 
portation of a certain number of foreign words. In 
some instances these imported words have changed 
the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element. 
Thus Turkish is a Turanian dialect ; its gi’ammar is 
purely Tataric or Turanian; — yet at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by the 
higher ranks at Constantinople, is so entirely over- 
grown with Persian and Arabic words, that a common 
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clod from the country understands but little of the 
so-called Osmaiili, though its grammar is the same as 
the grammar whicdi he uses in his Tataric utterance. 
The presence of these Persian and Arabic words in 
Turkish is to be accounted for b}" literary and poli- 
tical, even more than by religious influences. Persian 
civilisation began to tell on the Arabs from the first 
days of tlnur religious and military conquests, and 
althougli tlie conquered and converted Persians had 
necessarily to ac(*ept a. large number of religious and 
political terms of Arabic, i. e. Semitic, origin, it would 
a}>])i'ar from a more car(‘ful examination of the sevuTul 
IVrsijin words admitted into Arabic, that the ancient 
Aryan civilisation of Persia, reinvigorated by the 
Sassaniaii princes, reacted powerfully, though more 
silently, on the primitive nomadism of Arabia. The 
Koran itself is not fre(^ from Persian expressions, and 
it contains even a- denunciation of th(.‘ Persian ro- 
mances which circulated among the more educated 
followers of MohammiMl. Now thf^ Turks, thouLdi 
accepting a Semitic religion, and with it necessarily 
a Semitic religious terminology, did not acce])t that 
religion till after it had x)assed through a Persian 
channel. Hence the large number of Persian words 
in Turkish, and the clear traces of Persian construc- 
tion and idiom even in ikrabic words as used in 
Turkish. Such Aryam words as cZdi, faith, (janr^ an 
infidel, oruj^ a fast, namdzy prayers, used by a 
Turanian race, worshipping according to the formu- 
laries of a Semitic religion, are more instructive in 

“ Roinand, Memoire sur Vlndp, p. 310. Ronan, HiMrp. dp)i Lanquea 
phnit>qucs, pp. 292, 379, &c. Spiegel, Aveaia (Uebersvtznug), vol. i. 
p. 39. 
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the history of civilisation than coins, inscriptions, or 
chroniclos.’^'' 

There is, perhaps, no language so full of words 
evidently derived from the most distant sources, as 
English. Every country of the globe seems to have 
brought some of its verbal manufactures to the in- 
tellectual market of Englaud. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Sj)anish, Italian, Ger- 
man— nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Clpinese 
^vords — lie mixed together in the English dictionary. 
On the evidence of words alone it would be impossible 
to classify English with any other of the established 
stocks and stems of human speech. Leaving out of 
consideration the smaller ingredients, we find, on 
(‘omparing the Teutonic with the Latin, or Neo-La tiji 
<tv Norman-French elements in English, tliat th<‘ 
latier have a decided majority over the home-grown 
Saxon terms. This may seem incredible; and if we 
simply took a page of any English book, and counted 
therein tlie words of purely Saxon and Latin origin, 
the majority would be no doubt on the Saxon side. 
The articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs, all of which are of Saxon growth, occur over 
and over again in one and the same page. Tims, 
Hickes maintained that nine-tenths of the English 
dictionary were Saxon, because there were only three 

‘It is doubtful whetliortho Arabs, in thoir low state of civilisation, 
would havo made such rapid pro,irr»‘ss, and the fact that mo‘<t, uikI tho 
most famous of their loariu*<l men wore of or mostly of P<*rsi:iii 

onc:in. ns well as the cuincidoncc of the boj^inninj^^ of Arabic literature 
with the victory of the Ablnisside-N, the supporters of the Semitic (doment 
in the Islam, speaks a:;ainst it.’— AVeil, (i> schichte rfrr Chalifen, ii, p. 83. 
Ibu Chuldun, in Shine’s Preface to Vm Chalikan, vol. ii. English 
translation. 
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■words of Latin origin in the Lord’s prayer. Sharon 
Turner, who extended his observations over a larger 
held, came to the conclusion that the relation of 
Norman to Saxon was as four to six. Another writer, 
who estimated the whole number of English words 
at 38,000, assigned 23,000 to a Saxon, and 15,000 to 
a classical source. On taking, however, a more 
accurate inventory, and counting every word in the 
dictionaries ofllobertson and Webster, M. Thomnierel 
lias established the fact that of the sum total of 
43,5G6 words, 20,853 came from classical, 13,230 
from Teutonic, and the rest from miscellaneous 
sources,*’^^ On the evidence of its dictionary, there- 
fore, and treating English as a mixed language, it 
^v^)n]d liave to be classified, together with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, as one of the Romance or Neo- 
Latin dialects. Languages, however, though mixed 
in their dictionary, c;mi never be mixed in their 
gramimir. Hervas was told by missionaries that, in 
the middle of the eightcimth century, the Araucans 
used hardly a single word which was not Spanish, 
tliongh th(‘y preserved botli the grammar and the 
syntax of their own native speech.'’^ 


Soino statistics on tlio exact pro}X)rti(>n of Saxon and 

Ixitiii in various writers, arc to }»* found in Marsli’s Ltcinrenon 

tilt Ktiqlinh Laiu^uauc, ]ip. 3‘JO sc(p and IHl Hcq. 

‘ Kn cstc cstado, quo cs cl primer paso quo las naciones dan para 
mndar dc loiijrua, estaba qiiarmta anos ha lu araiicaua en las islas do 
(diiloue (como ho oido a los jeAuitas sns misioneros), cn dondo Jos 
araucanoH apenas })rolcria»i palahra quo no fneso esi^anohi ; mas la 
p^de^^an Con el artilicio y drden dc su 3cnf!:na nativa, llamadnaraucana.’ 
— Hervas, Catalogo, torn. i. ]). 1C. ‘ Hste artitk'i<» ha sido eri mi <djser- 

vacion el principal medio di* (jiie nn* he A'alido ]aira eonoeer Ja aiiiiidad 
6 di-^erencia do las len^uas conoeidas, y reducirlas a determiuadas 
clases/ — Ibid. p. 23. 
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This is the reason why grammar is made the 
criterion of the relationship and the base of the 
classification in almost all languages ; and it follows, 
therefore, as a matter of course, that in the classi- 
fication and in the science of language, it is im- 
possible to admit the existence of a mixed idiom. 
We may form whole sentences in English consisting 
entirely of Latin or Romance words ; yet whatever 
there is left of grammar in English bears uiimis- 
takable traces of Teutonic worlvinanship. What 
may now be called grammar in English is little 
more than the terminations of the genitive singular 
and nominative plural of nouns, the degrees of 
comparison, and a few of the persons and tenses 
of the verb. Yet the single s, used as the ex- 
ponent of tlie third person singular of the indicative 
jrosent, is irrefragable evidence that, in a scientific 
classification of languages, English, though it did 
not retain a single word of Saxon origin, would have 
to be classed as Saxon, and as a branch of the great 
Teutonic sttuii of the Aryan family of speech. In 
ancient and less matured languages, grammar, or 
the formal part of human sj)eech, is far more abun- 
dantiy developed than in English ; and it is, therefore, 
a much safer guide for discovering a family likeness 
in scattered members of the same family. There are 
languages in which there is no trace of what we are 
accustomed to call grammar; for instance, ancient 
Chinese ; tliere are others in which we can still 
watch the growth of grammar, or, more correctly, 
the gradual lapse of mattn-ial into nu^rely formal 
elements. In these languages new principles of 
classification will have to be applied, such as are 
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suggested by the study of natural history ; and we 
shall have to bo satisfied with the criteria of a 
morphological affinity, instead of those of a genea- 
logical relationship. 

I have thus answered, I hope, some of tlie objec- 
tions which threatened to deprive the science of lan- 
guage of that place which she claims in the circh‘ of 
the physical sciences. We shall see in our next 
lecture what the history of our science has been 
from its beginning to the presmit day, and how far 
it may he said to have passed through the three 
stages, the empirical, the classificatory, and the theo- 
retical, which mark the childliood, the youth, andtlie 
manhood of every one of the natural sciences. 
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THE EMPIRICAL STAGE. 


TT7E be^in to-day to trace the historical progress 
M of the science of language in its three stages, 
the Em.pirmil, the Class ijicaton/^ and the Theoretical, 
As a general rule each physical science begins with 
analysis, proceeds to classification, and ends with 
theory ; but, as I pointed out in my first lecture, 
i ll ore are frequent exce^itions to this rule, and it is 
by no means uricomnion to find that jihilosophical 
speculations, whicli properly belong to the last or 
theoretical stage, were attempted in physical sciences 
long iiefore the necessary evidence had been collected 
ov arranged. Tluis, we find that the science of lan- 
guage, ill the only two countries where we can watch 
iis origin and history — in India and Greece — rushes 
at oiK'o into theories about the mysterious nature 
of speech, and cares as little for facts as the man who 
wrote an account of the camel without ever having 
seen the animal or the desert. The Brahmans, in 
the hymns of the Yoda, raised language to the rank 
of a deity, as they did with all things of which they 
knew not what they were. They addressed hymns 
to her in which she is said to have been with the 
gods from the beginning, achieving wondrous things, 
and uoxer revealed to man except in part. In the 
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Brfiliina /uis, language is called the cow, breath the 
bull, and their young is said to be the mind of man.* 
Brahman, the highest being, is said to be known 
through speech, nay, speech herself is called the 
Sui)reme Brahman. At a very early period, howevia*, 
the Brahmans recovered from their raj>tures about 
languaixe, and set to work with wonderful skill dis- 
seeting her sacred body. Their achievements in 
grammatical analysis, which date from the sixth 
century n.c., are still unsurpassed in the grammati- 
cal litiTatnre of any nation. The idea of reducing a 
whole language to a small number ol' roots, which 
in Europe was not att(ni]pted before the sixteenth 
century by Henry Estienne,’^ was perfectly familiar 
to the Bnihinans at lea,st 500 b.c. 

The Greeks, though they did not niiso language 
to the rank of a deity, paid her, nevertheless, tlie 
greatest lioiiours in their ancient schools of philo- 


* M'laccVnni ous /.’v.sve/.s’, i. .'{2, Tho following versc^s nro 

)'ronouiu’i'tl by VAk, ihi- of spreeli, in tho 125th hymn of the 

1 Otli hook of tho K i g-v i‘ da: ‘ Even I my.solf nay this (what is) weh'omo 
to goiU and to men; “Whom 1 love, him I mako strong, liim I make* a 
lirahman, him a great prophet, him I mako wise. For Kiidra (the god 
of thunder) 1 bend the bow, to slay tin; enemy, the hater of the Ilrali- 
mans. For the peojdo I make war; I pervade heaven and earth. 1 bear 
the fatlier on the summit of this woi-ld ; nty origin is in the water in the 
soa ; from tlieiico I go forth among all beings, and touch this heaven 
with my lieight. I ntyseJf breathe lorth like tlie wind, embracing all 
beings; above this heaven, beyond this earth, such am I in greatness.’” 
See also Atharva-veda, iv. liO ; xix. 9, 3. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part 
iii. pp. 108, 150. 

* Sir John Stoddart, filossitlf>r}}ff p. 270. The first complete ILdjrew 
Grauin»ar and Dictionary of the Bible wore the work of liahbi JonA, or 
Abul Walid Merwan I bn DjanAb, in the middle of the eleventh century. 
The idea of Hebrew roots was explained even before him by Abu 
Zacariyya Tlayyudj, who is called tlie first Grammarian by Ibn Ezra. 
Cf. Munk, 2soiicc sur About Walid^ Journal aslatique, 1850, avril. 
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sopliy. There is liardly one of their representative 
philosophers who has not left some saying on the 
nature of language. The world without, or nature, 
and the world within, or inind, did not excite more 
wond(.T and elicit deep(*r oracles of wisdom from the 
ancient sages of Gree(*e than language, the image of 
both, of nature and of mind. " Wliat is languagel^’ 
was a <pH‘Hiion asked cpiite as early as ‘What am 
I P’ and ‘ Wliat is all this world around me‘? ’ The 
probhnn of langniage was in fact a recognised b^^ttle- 
iield for the dif}<*n*nt sejjools of ancient Greek philo- 
sffphy, and we shall have to glance at their early 
guesses on the nature of human speech, when we 
come to consider the third or theoretical stage in 
the science of language. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empirical stage. And here it might seem 
doubtful what was the real work to be assigned to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical 
treatment of language? Who were the men that 
did for language what the sailor did for his stars, the 
miiu*r for his minerals, the gardener for his flowers? 
Who was the first to give any thought to language ? 
— to distin guish hot ween its component parts, be- 
tween nouns and verbs, between articles and pro- 
nouns, between the nominative and accusative, the 
active and passive ? Who invented these terms, and 
for what purpose were they invented ? 

We must he careful in answering these questions, 
for, as I said before, the iiien'ly empirical analysis of 
langiiage was preceded in Greece by more general 
inquiries into the nature of thought and language ; 
and the result has been that many of the technical 
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terms wliicli form the noinenclatiire of empirie4il 
grammar, existed in the schools of jdiilosophy long 
hefore they were handed over, ready made, to the 
grammarian. The distinction of noun and verb, or 
more coiTCctly, of subject and predicate, was the 
work of philosophers. Even the technical terms for 
cast', number, and gender were coined at a very 
early time for the pur})Ose of entering into the nature 
of thongLt; not for tlie practical purpose of ana- 
]ysing»* the forms of langnuige. This, their ])ractical 
application to the spoken language of (ilreece, was 
the work of a later generalion. It was the teaclu'r 
of languages wlio first compared the categories of 
thought with the realities of the (Ireek language. 
It was he wlio traiisferr(*d tlu' terminology of Aris- 
totle and the Stoics from tluaigbt to s]>e(.‘ch, from 
logic to grammar; and thus optnu'd tin" first roads 
into the impervious w ilderness of spoken speech. In 
doing this, the graiiiinarian had to alter the strict 
a(\*ej)tatioii of many of the terms which he borrowed 
fr<.)m the philosophcT, and he had to coin others 
before he could lay hold of all the facts of language 
even in the roughest manner. For, indeed, the dis- 
tinction bet\veen noun and verb, between active and 
passive, between nominative and accusative, does not 
help us much towards a scientific analysis of lan- 
guage. It is no more than a first grasp, and it can 
only be compared with the most elementary termin- 
ology in other branches of human knowledge. Never- 
theless, it was a beginning, a very irnpoi-tant begin- 
ning ; and if we ])reserve in our histories of tlie 
world the names of tlujse who are said to have dis- 
covered the physical elements, the names of Thales 
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and Anaximenes and Empedocles, we oiiglit not to 
forget the names of the discoverers of the elements 
of language — the founders of one of the most useful 
and most successful branches of philosophy — the 
first Grammarians. 

Grammar then, in the usual sense of the word, or 
the merely formal and empirical analysis of language, 
owes its origin, like all other sciences, to a very 
natural and practical want. Tlie first prac tical gram- 
marian was the first ju-actical teaclier of languages, 
and if we want to kjiow the beginnings of the science 
of language we must try to find out at what time 
in the history of the world, and under Avhat cir- 
cumstances, people first thought of learning any 
language besides their own. At that time w'e shall 
tiiid the first practical grammar, and not till then. 
Much may have been rc'ady at hand through the 
less interested researches of j)hiloso]>hers, and like- 
wise through the critical studies of the scholars of 
Alexandria on the ancient forms of their lan£ruaf»‘e 
as ])reserved in the Homeric poems. But rules of 
dc.*clonsion and eonjugalion, paradigms of regular and 
irrt'gular nouns and verbs, observations on sjmtax, 
and the like, these an‘ tlie work of the teachers of 
languages, and of no one else. 

lSh>w, the teaching of languages, though at present 
so large a profession, is eompai'atively a very modern 
invention. No aneient Greek ever thought of learn- 
ing a foreign language. Why should he*? He di- 
vided the wholes Avorld into Greeks and Barbarians, 
and he would have telt himself degraded by adopting 
eithe r the dress c»r the manners or the language of 
his barbiiiian neiglilxuirs. He considered it a privi- 
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lege to speak Greek, and even dialects closely related 
to his own, were ti'eated by him as mere jargons. 
It takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
is possible to express oneself in any but one’s own 
language. The Poles called their neighbours, the 
Germans, Niemiec^ niemyi meaning dunih just as 
the Greeks called the barbarians Aglossoiy or speech- 
less. The name which the Germans gave to their 
neighbours, the Celts, ivalh in Old High-German, 
vcalh in Anglo-Saxon, the modern Wei shy is sup- 
posed to be the same as the Sanskrit mleA:^7/a, and, 
if so, it meant originally a person who talks in- 
distinctly.'* 

Even when the Greeks began to feel the necessity 
of communicating with forcugn nations, wlien they 
felt a desire of learning their idioms, the problem 
was by no means solved. For how was a foreign 
language to be learnt as long as either painty could 
only speak th^ir own ? The problem was almost as 
difficult as when, as we are told by some persons, 
the first men, as yet speechless, came together in 
order to invent speech, and to discuss the most 
appropriate names that should be given to the per- 
cejdions of the senses and the abstractions of the 

• The Turks applied the Polish name Nirmiec to the Austrians. As 
early as Constantinus Porphyro^oneta, cap. 30, N€/u«Tfiot was used for 
the German race of the Bavarians (Pott, iTido-Gemi, Sp. b. 4i; Leo, 
Znifichrift fur vcrgldcliendf'. Sprachforschung, h. ii. s. 2o8). Russian, 
njemez' ; Slovenian, ntm(C; Bulgarian, vimec; Tolish, niemiec ; Lusatian, 
njcmc, mean Gorman ; Russian, njtmo, indistinct ; njrmyi^ dumb ; Slo- 
venian, Tiew, dumb ; Bulgarian, no/a, dumb ; Polish, njemy, dumb ; 
Lusatian, v^emy, dumb, 

^ Leo, Zeiisch rift fur vergl. Sprach^f. b. ii. s. 252. Beluch, the name 
given to the tribes on the western borders of India, south of Afghanis- 
tan, has likewise been identified with the Sanskrit Mle/(:/l7/a. 

I. H 
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mind. At first it must be supposed that the Greeks 
learned forei^^m lang-uages very much as children 
learn their own. The interpreters mentioned by 
ancient historians were probably children of parents 
speaking dilfereiit languages. Cyaxares, the king of 
Media, on the arrival of a tribe of Scythians in his 
country, sent some children to them that they might 
learn their language and the art of archery.''^ The 
son of a barbarian and a Greek would naturally 
learn the utterances both of his father and mother, 
and the lucrative nature of his services would not 
fail to increase the sup[)ly. We are told, though on 
rather mythical authority, that the (i reeks were 
astonished at the inulti])licity of liMiguages which 
they encountered during the Argonautic ex[)edition, 
and that they were much inconvenienced by the 
want of skilful ink^rpreters.® We need not wonder 
at this, for the English arm}' was hardly better off 
than the army of Jason; and such is the variety of 
dialects spoken in th(‘ Caucasian Isthmus, that it 
Is still called by the inhabitants ‘ the Mountain of 
Languages.’ If \ve turn our eyes from these mythi- 
cal ages to the historical times of Greece, we find 
that trade gave the first encouragement to the pro- 
fession of interpret(Ts. Herodotus tells us (iv. 24 j, 
fhat caravans of Greek merchants, following the 
course of the Volga upwards to the Ural mountains, 
were accompanied by seven interpreters, speaking 
seven ditferent languages. These must have com- 
prised Slavonic, Tataric, and Finnic dialects, spoken 
ill those countries in the time of Herodotus, as they 

“ Herod. Hb. i. cap. 73. 

‘ Humboldt’s Kosmon^ voL ii. p. 141 
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are at the present day. The wars with Persia first 
familiarised the Greeks with the idea that other 
nations also possessed real languag’es. Themistocles 
studied Persian, and is said to have spoken it fluently. 
The expedition of Alexander contributed still more 
powerfully to a knowledge of other nations and 
languages. But when Alexander went to converse 
with the Brahmans, who were even then considered 
by the Greeks as the guardians of a most ancient 
and mysterious wisdom, their answers had to be 
translated by so many interpreters that one of the 
Brahmans remarked, they must become like water 
that had passed through many impure channels.^ ^ 
We hear, indeed, of more ancient Greek travellers, 
and it is difficult to understand how, in those early 
times, an ybody could have travelled without a certain 
knowledge of the language of the people through 
whose camps and villages and towns he had to pass. 
Many of these travels, however, particularly those 
w hich are said to have extended as far as India, are 
mere inventions of later writers.® Lycurgus may 

’ Tills shows how {Hfficult it would bo to admit that any iiifliienco 
was fxercised by Indian on Grook philosophers. Pyrrhon, if wo may 
believe Alexander Polyhistor, seems indeed to liave aceompanied Alex- 
ander on his expedition to India, and ono feels tempted to eonnect the 
scepticism of Pyrrhon with the system of Buddhist philoso])hy then 
current in India. But the if^norauce of the laiifruai^e on both sides must 
have been an almost insurmountable barrier between the Greek and the 
Indian thinkers, {Fragmenta Hiifior. Gme.ed. Muller, tom. iii. p. 243 h ; 
Lassen, Indiscftc AlleHhuMskunde, b. iii. s. 380.) 

** On the supposed travels of Greek philosopher.s to India, see Lassen, 
ludische AHcrthu/nshinde, b. iii. s. 379; Brandis Handhuch dir 
Gfschichte der Philosophic, b. i. s. 425. Th© opinion of Dugald St,ewart 
and Niebuhr that the Indian philosophers borrowed from the Greeks, 
and that of Gorres and otht^rs that the Greeks borrowed from the 
Brahmans, are examined in my Essay on Indian Logic, in Dr. Thomson's 
Laws of Thought. 
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have travelled to Spain and Africa, he certainly did 
not proceed to India, nor is there any mention of his 
intercourse with the Indian Gymnosophists before 
Aristocrates, who lived about 100 b.c. The travels 
of Pythagoras are equally mythical ; they are inven- 
tions of Alexandrian writers, who believed that all 
wisdom must have flowed from the East. There is 
better authority for believing that Democritus went 
to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant travels 
to India are likewise legendary. Herodotus, tliough 
he travelled in Egypt and Persia, never gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in any but 
his own language. 

As far as we can tell, the barbarians seem to have 
possessed a greater facility for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Romans. Soon after the 
Macedonian conquest we find^ Berosus in Babylon, 
Menander in Tyre, and Manetho in Egypt, compiling, 
from original sources, the annals of their countries.*® 
Their works were written in Greek, and for the 
Greeks. The native language of Berosus was Baby- 
lonian, of Menander Phenician, of Manetho Egyptian. 

* Soo Nii'luihr, Vor]fs}fngn} iihrr altc Ocschirhic, i. s. I". 

Th<' translation of Mayo’s work on njjri culture belongs to a later 
time. There is no proof that Mago, who wn)te twonty-cight books on 
agriculture in the Punic language, lived, as Humboldt supposes 
(A.-,,.' o/ow, vol. ii. p. 1.S4), AOO n.c. Vjirro, (ff It. R. i. 1, says: * Hos 
nobilitatc Mjigo Cartluiiriniensi.s pr.Tterii*^ Paniica lingua, quod res 
dispersas coniprehendit libris xxiix., qiios Cassius Dionysius Vticensis 
v*'rtit libris xx., Gru’ca lingua, no Sextilio pnotori misit; in qu;e 
volumina do GrtPcds libris eorum quos dixi adjooit non paiica, et do 
Magonis dompsit instar librorum viii. Hoseo ipsos ntiliterad vi, libros 
rodegit Diophanes in Bith^mia, et misit Dejotaro ngi.’ This Cassius 
Dionysius Uticensis lived about 40 b.c. Tho tran.'^lation into Latin 
was made at the command of the Senate, shortly aftt r the third Punic 
war. 
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Berosus was able to read the cuneiform documents 
of Babylonia with the same ease with which Mane- 
tho read the papyri of Egypt. The almost contem- 
poraneous appearance of three such men, barbarians 
by birth and language, who were anxious to save the 
histories of their countries from total oblivion, by 
entrusting them to the keeping of their conquerors, 
the Greeks, is highly signilicant. But what is 
likewise significant, and by no means creditable to 
the Greek or Macedonian conquerors, is the small 
value which they seem to have set on these works. 
They have all been lost, and are known to us by 
fragments only, though there can be little doubt that 
the work of Berosus woxild have been an invaluable 
guide to the student of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and of Babylonian history, and that Manetho, if 
preserved complete, would have saved us volumes of 
controversy on Egyptian chronology. We learn, 
how(‘ver, from the almost simultaneous appearance 
of these works, that soon after the epoch max'ked by 
Alexander's conquests in the East, the Greek lan- 
guage was studied and cultivated by literary men of 
barbarian origin, though w^e should look in vain for 
any Greek learning or employing for literary pur- 
poses any but his own tongue. We hear of no in- 
tellectual intercourse between Greeks and Barbarians 
before the days of Alexander and Alexandria. At 
Alexandria, various nations, speaking diJfferent lan- 
guages, and believing in different gods, were brought 
together. Though primarily engaged in mercantile 
speculations, it was but natural that in their moments 
of leisure they should hold discourse on their native 
countries, their gods, their kings, their law-givers, 
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and poets. Besides, there were Greeks at Alexandria 
who were engaged in the study of antiquity, and who 
knew how to ask questions from men coming from 
any country of the world. The pretension of the 
Egyptians to a fabulous antiquity, the belief of the 
Jews in the sacred character of their law, the faith 
of the Persians in the writing of Zoroaster, all these 
were fit subjects for discussion in the halls and 
libraries of Alexandria. We probably owe the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, toj this 
spirit of literary inquiry which was patronised at 
Alexandria by the Ptolemies.*^ The writings of 
Zoroaster also, the Zend-Avesta, would seem to have 
been rendered into Greek about the same time. For 
Herinippus, who is said by Pliny to have translated 
the writings of Zoroaster, was in all probability Her- 
mippus^^ the Peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of 
Callimachus, one of the most learned scholars at 
Alexandria. 

“ I’tolemjriis PhlladelplniH (287-240 T?.r.'). on the recommendation of 
Ills cliit f lihnirjan (Demetrius Phalereiis), is said to have sent a Jew of 
the luinie of Aristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask tlie priest for a AIS, of 
the Ihhle, and for si'venty interpreters. <hhers maintain that the 
Hellenist ie Jtws vho lived at Alexandria, and wlio had almost, for<:rotten 
their native lanjj:uap\ had this translation made for their own henefit. 
Certain it is, that uhout tlu* hetrinninp: of the third century n.c. (28o), 
we find lur^e portions of the Hebrew Hible translated into Gref k by 
different hands. 

Plinv. XXX. 2. ‘Sine dubio ilia orta in Perside aZoroastre, ut inter 
Huotores couvt'nit, Se<I uuus hie fuerit, an ]>ostea et aliii.s, non satis 
constat, Eudoxus (jui inter sapienthe sectas clarissimam ntilissimamqne 
earn intcdligi voluit, Zoroastrem hune sox rnillibus annonim antePlatonis 
mortem fuisse prtxiidit. Sic et Aristoteles. Hormippus qui do tota ea 
arte diligentissirne seripsit, et vioie.s centum millia versuum a Zoroastre 
conditd, iinlicibus quoque Tidiiminum ejus posit i s cxplanarit, prrecepto- 
rem a quo iiistitutum disccret, tradidit Azonaeom. ipsnm rcro qiiinqua 
niillilms luiuorum ante Trojjinum bellum fuisse-.’ See Bunsen’s Egypten, 
Va, 101. 
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But although we find at Alexandria these and 
similar traces of a general interest having been ex- 
cited hj the literatures of other nations, there is no 
evidence which would lead us to suppose that their 
languages also had become the subject of scientific 
incpiiry. It was not through the study of other lan- 
guages, but through the study of the ancient dialects 
of their own language, that the Greeks at Alexandria 
were first led to 'what Ave should call critical and 
I)hilological studies. The critical study of Greek took 
its origin at Alexandria, and it was chiefly based on 
the text of Homer. The general outline of graiiimar 
existed, as I remarked before, at an earlier period. 
It grew up in the schools of Greek ])hilosophers.*‘^ 
Plato kneAv of noun and verb as the two component 
parts of speech. Aristotle added conjunctions and 
articles. Ho likoAvise observed the distinctions of 
number and case. But neither Plato nor Aristotle 
paid much attention to the forms of language wliich 
corresponded to these forms of thought, nor had they 
any inducement to reduce them to any practical 
rules. With Aristotle the verb or rhema is hardly 
more than predicate, and in sentences such as ‘the 
snow is white,’ he would have called ^vhite a verb. 
The first who reduced the actual forms of language 
to something like order were the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Their chief occupation was to publish cor- 
rect texts of the Greek classics, and particuhirly of 
Homer. They were forced, therefore, to pay atten- 
tion to the exact forms of Greek grammar. The MSS. 
sent to Alexandria and Pergamus from different parts 
of Greece varied considerably, and it could only be 

” M. M.’s Hi»iory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ p. 163. 
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determined by careful observation which forms were 
to be tolerated in Homer and which were not. Their 
editions of Homer were not only ekdoseisy a Greek 
word literally rendered in Latin by editio, i. e. issues 
of books, but diorthoseisy that is to say, critical editions. 
There were different schools, opposed to each other in 
their views of the language of Homer. Each reading 
that was adopted by Zenodotus or Aristarchus had to 
be defended, and this could oidy be done by establish- 
ing general rules on the grammar of the Hoiieric 
poems. Did Homer use the article ? Did he use it 
before proper names These and similar questions 
had to be settled, aiid as one or the other view was 
adopted by tlie editors, the text of these ancient poems 
was changed by more or less violent emendations. 
New technical terms were required for distinguishing, 
for instan(*(‘, the article, if once recognised, from the 
demonstrative pronoun. Artide is a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek word (trthron, Arthwii (Lat. nrhis) 
means the socket of a joint. The word was first used 
by Aristotle, and witli him it could only mean words 
which formed, as it were, the sockets in which the 
members of a stMiteiice moved. In such a sentence 
as ‘ Wlioevt'r did it, he shall suffer for it,’ Greek 
grammarians would have called the demonstrative 
pronoun he the first socket, and the relative pronoun 
the second socket;’* and before Zenodotus, the 
first librarian of Alexandria, 250 b.c., all pronouns 
were simply classed as sockets or articles of speech. 
It was he who first introduced a distinction between 
personal pronouns or antmyvimu and the mere articles 
or articulations of speech, which henceforth retained 

TrpoTCuradpuuyj &p6poy inroraaffdpfiov. 
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the name of arthra. This distinction was veiy neces- 
sary, and it was, no doubt, suggested to him by his 
emendations of the text of Homer, Zenodotus being 
the first who restored the article before proper names 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. Who, in speaking now of 
the definite or indefinite article, thinks of the origin 
and original meaning of the word, and of the time 
which it took before it could become what it is now, 
a technical term familial* to ever}" school-boy 9 

Again — to take another illustration of the influence 
which the critical study of Homer at Alexandria exer- 
cised on the development of grammatical terminology 
— wo see that the first idea of numbers, of a singular 
and a plural, was fixed and defined by the philosopher. 
But Aristotle had no such technical terms as singular 
and idural; and he does not even allude to the dual. 
He only speaks of the cases which express one or 
many, though with him cane or had a very dif- 

ferent meaning from Avhat it has in our grammars. 
The ti‘rms singular and plural were not invented till 
they were wanted, and tln^y were first wanted by the 
grammarians. Zemodotus, the editor of Homer, was 
the first to observe the use of the dual in the Homeric 
poems, and, with the usual zeal of discoverers, he has 
altered many a plural into a dual when there was no 
necessity for it. 

The scholars of Alexandria, therefore, and of the 
rival academy of Pergamus, were the first who studied 
the Greek language critically, that is to say, who 
analysed the language, arranged it under general 
categories, distinguished the various parts of speech, 
invented proper teclinica.1 terms for the various func- 
tions of words, observed the more or less correct 
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usage of certain poets, marked the difference between 
obsolete and classical forms, and published long and 
learned treatises on all these subjects. Their works 
mark a great era in the history of the science of lan- 
guage. But there was still a step to be made before 
we can expect to meet with a real practical or ele- 
mentary grammar of the Greek language. Now the 
first real Greek grammar was that of Dionysius Thrax. 
It is still in existence, and though its genuineness 
has been doubted, these doubts have been complletely 
disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Thrax ? His fiither, as we 
learn from his name, was a Thnician ; but Dionysius 
liiniself lived at Alexandria, and was a juipil of the 
famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristarchus.’'^ 
Dionysius afterwards went to Rome, where he taught 
about the time of Pompey. Now here we see a new 
feat ure in the history of mankind. A Greek, a pupil 
of Aristarcdiiis, settles at Rome, and writes a prac- 
tical grammar of the Greek language — of course, for 
the benefit of his young Roman pupils. He was not 
the inventor of grammatical science. Nearly all the 
framework of grammar, as we saw, was supplied to 
him through the labours of his predecessors from 
Plato to Aristarchus. But he was the first who ap- 
plied the results of former philosophers and critics to 
the practical purpose of teaching Greek; and, what is 
most important, of teaching Greek not to Greeks, 
wdio knew Greek and only w^anted the theory of their 
language, but to Romans, who had to be taught the 

Suidas, 8. V. Aiovva-io^. Atovvertos ’AAf{av5f)to.9, &pa( ixb irarpls 
ToCvo/na /cArjOfh^ *Apt(rTdp^ou ^aOrjrbSj ypafif^aTiKbs ts i(ro<pl(TTfv<Tiv iv 
Pw/Aji M nofjiTtrjiov Tov MrydXov. 
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declensions and conjugations, regular and irregular. 
His work thus became one of the principal channels 
through which the grammatical terminology, which 
had been earned from Athens to Alexandria, flowed 
back to Rome, to spread from thence over the whole 
civilised world. 

Dionysius, however, though the author of the first 
practical grammar, was by no means the first ^ pro- 
fesseur de lang^ie ’ who settled at Rome. At his time 
Greek was more generally spoken at Rome than 
French is no^w spoken in London. The children of 
gentlemen learnt Greek before they learnt Latin, 
and though Quintilian in his work on education does 
not approve of a boy learning nothing but Gret*k 
for any length of time, ‘as is now the fashion,’ he 
says, ‘ with most people,’ yet he too recommends 
that a boy should be taught Greek first, and Latin 
alterwards.'*" This may seem strange, but the fact 
is, that as long as we know anytldng of Italy, the 
Greek language was as much at home there as Latin. 
Italy owed almost everything to Greece, not only in 
later days when the scdting sun of Greek civilisation 
mingled its rays with the dawn of Roman greatness ; 
but ever since the first Greek colonists started West- 
ward Ho ! in search of new homes. It was from the 
Greeks that the Italians received their aljdiabet ; it 
was by them they were taught to read and to write.*’ 
The names for balance, for measuriiig-rud, for engines 

Quintilian, i. 1, 12. 

See Mommsen, libmische Geschuhta, b. i. s. 197. ‘The LfiHn 
alphabet is the same as the modern alphabet of Sicily; the Etruscan 
is the same as the old Attic alphabet. Epiftota, letter, c/uirta^ paper, 
(?), are words borrowed from Greek.’ — Mommsen^ b. i. s. 184. 
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in general, for coined money,^® many terms connected 
with sea-faring,‘® not excepting nausea or sea-sick- 
ness, are all borrowed from Greek, and show the 
extent to which the Italians were indebted to the 
Greeks for the very rndiments of civilisation. The 
Italians, no doubt, liad their own religion ; and some 
of the names of their deities, being the common pro- 
perty of the Aryan nations, are nearly the same in 
Latin and in Greek. But there are other names in 
Latin and in Oscan, though not in Umbrian | and 
Sabellian, which were clearly adopted from Greek. 
►Such Apollo (the Oscan WirsWavp), and Hercules 
(the Oscan Herahlo), According to Mommsen there 
was an Italian god, called Hereclus, and he was after- 
wards identified with the Greek llerahles. His name 
was supposed to be derived from hercere, and to ex2)ress 
the same idea as the Greek spfcslos, the protector of 
tlie boundaries. But this hypothesis is full of dilli- 
culties. Hercere does not exist in Latin ; if it did, it 
would not come from the same root as sptco9 ; lastly, 
tlie diminutive suthx lus would give us herculus or 
lurclfis, but not, in purely Latin words, hereclus,'^'^ 

MuniniKoii, lio/nluchc (if„schichU\ b. i. h. 18G. ra, the balance, 

from tlio Ort'fk crrarvp, a wvifrht ; nuichiua, an engine, J numu^, 

or mhu/nus, a Kilvor coin, vdfxoi, thv Sicilian vov/Afios ; ^roma, mo&sunug- 
nnl, the Orcck or yi'u^ia; c/afhri, a trellis, a grate, the Greek 

KK^Bfya, the native Italian word for lock being c/auatra. See also 
Cor.sscn, ii. p. Sio. Lif>ra cannot be called a Latin corrup- 

tion of \lrpa, although the two words have tbe same origin. See Kuhn’s 
Zcitschrift, xvi. llil. 

Giihenmre, to steer, from Kv^tpyav ; auihora, anchor, from &yKvpa ; 
prora, the fon>part, fA)m rpwpa. rrwuji, Dtliim, &:c.. are common 

Arran wortls, ni>t borrowtHl hy the Komans fr<»m the Grt'eks, and they show 
that the Italians w'cre acipiainttsi with navigation before the discovery 
of Italy by the PlKweans. Sec li^Utner, in Kuhn’s Zntschr{ft, vii. 167. 

See Grassmaun in Kuhn's Z^itni'hrift. xvi. p. Iu3. If Herculus 
wore a purely Latin woni, it might be identifiixi with For-cuius, 
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Castor and Pollux, both of purely Greek origin, were 
readily believed in as nautical deities by tlie Italian 
sailors, and they were the first Greek gods to whom, 
after the battle on the Lake Regillus (485), a temi>le 
was erected at Rome.^* In 431 another temple was 
erected at Rome to Apollo, whose oracle at Delphi 
had been consulted by Italians ever since Greek colo- 
nists had settled on their soil. The oracles of the 
famous Sibylla of Cumie were written in Greek,^'-^ and 
the priests [dnoviri sacris faciuyKlis) were allowed to 
keej) two Greek slaves for the purj^ose of translating 
these oracles. 

In other cases Greek gods were identified with 
Italian gods. As Jupiter was clearly the same Aryan 
deity as Zeus, Juno, his wife, was identified with 
Hero. was recognised in Mars; IlephneMos in 

Vulramis ; Athene in Minerva, &c. ; nay, even Sdtarnns 
(Saeturnus), origiually, it would seem, an Italian agri- 
cultural deity,^* was identified with Kronos; and, as 
K ratios was the son of TJranos, a new deity was easily 
invented, and Sat urn us fabled to be the son of Ca'lns. 

When the Romans, in 454 B.o., wanted to establish 
a code of laws, the first thing they did was to send 

** ^Mommsen, i. 408. Tl>icl. i. IG/i. 

SihyIJa or SihitUa \h h diniiniitive of an lUilian .sr//;w.v or sa/u’iff;, 
wise; a word wliieii. thonirh not found in classical writers, must jiavn 
existed in the Italian dialects. The French satjr presup|iosG.s an Italian 
sa/iiui*, for it cannot h<^ derived either from futpirna or from Mip'uu '<. — 
Diez, lAxi'on Etymolopicum, }). 800. i^apins lias been preserved in 
imtfpivs^ foolisli. Sihil/a, therefore, meant a wi.se old woman. 

See, however, Schweizer-Siedler, in Kuhn’s Znlschrift, xvi. 130, 
who secs in Sartur-nvs an Italian development of the Vedic Sari tar, 
the Sun, as a peiieratire power. At Rome Saturnus was considered as 
un airrieultural deity, and the sickle in his hand may possibly have re- 
called tlie sickle which Kronos used acainst his father. See Plutarch, 
Annot Homan, A2 : *H Hrt nafyirutv ^ yfopylas rjytfxuv 6 6f6s ; vy^p 

fipiTTj rovTo (TTjuaiVer >fal ovx, ykypatptv *Avrlfjiaxo5 'Heri^Scp 7rtiQ6pLfpos. 
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commissioners to Greece, to report on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other Greek towns. 
As Kome rose in political power, Greek manners, 
Greek art, Greek language and literature found ready 
admittance.^^ Before the beginning of the Punic 
wars, many of the Eoman statesmen were able to 
xinderstand, and even to speak Greek. Boys were 
not only taught the Roman letters by their masters, 
the literatores^ but they had to learn at the same 
time the Greek alphabet. Those who taught Gji’eek 
at Rome w^ere then called (jrammatici, and they were 
mostly Greek slaves or llhertl. 

Among the young men whom Cato saw growing 
up at Rome, to know Greek was the same as to 
l)e a gentleman. They read Greek books, they con- 
versed in Greek, they even wrote in Greek, Tiberius 
(Iracehus, consul in 177, made a speech in Greek at 
Rhodes, which he afterwards publish ed.^^ riamininus 
when addressed by the Greeks in Latin, returned the 
compliment by writing Greek verses in honour of 
their gods. The first history of Rome was written 
at Rome in Greek, by Fabius Pictor,'^*^ about 200 b.c. ; 
and it was ])robably in opposition to this work and to 
those of Lucius Oiiiciiis Alimentus, and Publius Scipio, 
that Cato wrote his own history of Rome in Latin. 
The example of the higher classes was eagerly fol- 
lowed by the lowest. The plays of Plautus are the 
best proof; for the affectation of using Greek words 
is as evident in some of his characters as the foolish 
dis[)lay of French in the German winters of the 
t'ighteenth century. 


Momnison, i. 256. 
Ibid. i. 857. 


« Ibid, i, 425, 444. 
» Ibid. i. 902. 
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There was both loss and gain in the inherit- 
ance which Rome received from Greece; but what 
would Rome have been without her Greek masters ? 
The verj fathers of Roman literature were Greeks, 
private teachers, men who made a living by trans- 
lating school-books and plays. Livius Andronicus, 
sent as x>risoner of war from Tarentum (272 b.c.), 
established himself at Rome as professor of Greek. 
His translation of the Odyssey into Latin verse, 
which marks the beginning of Roman literature, 
was evidently written by him for the use of his pri- 
vate classes. His style, though clumsy and wooden 
in the extreme, was looked upon as a model of per- 
fection by the rising poets of the capital. Nmvius 
and Plautus were his eonttmi})ora.ries and immediate 
successors. All the plays of Plautus were transla- 
tions and adaptations of (hvek originals; and Plautus 
was not even allowed to transfer the scenic from Greece 
to Rome. The Roman public wanted to see Greek 
lit* and Greek depravity ; it would have punished 
the poet who had ventured to bring on the stage a 
Roman patrician or a Roman matron. Greek trage- 
dies, also, were translated into Latin. Ennius, the 
contemporary of Nmviiis and Plautus, though some- 
what younger (2d9 lOh), was the first to translate 
Euripides. Ennius, like Andronicus, was an Italhui 
Greek, who settled at Rome as a teacher of languages 
and translator of Greek. He was patronised by the 
liberal party, by Publius Scipio, Titus Fianiiniiius, 
and Marcus Fulvius Nobilior.*'-^ He became a Roman 
citizen. But Ennius was more than a poet, more 
than a teacher of languages. He has been called a 

” Mommfeen, i. 81 ) 2 . 
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neologian, and to a certain extent lie deserved that 
name. Two works written in the most hostile spirit 
against the religion of Greece, and against the very 
existence of the Greek gods, were translated by him 
into Latin. One was the philosophy of Epichar- 
mus (470 B.C., in Megara), who taught that Zeus 
was nothing but the air, and other gods but names 
of the powers of nature ; the other the work of 
Euhemerus of Messene ("100 b.c.), who proved, in 
the form of a novel, that the Greek gods had |iever 
existed, and that those who were believed in as gods 
had been men. These two works were not translated 
without a purpose ; and though themselves shallow 
in the extreme, they proved destructive to the still 
shallower systems of Eoman theology. Greek be- 
came synonymous with infidel; and Ennius would 
hardly have escaped the punishment inflicted on 
Najvius for his political satires, had he not enjoyed 
the patronage and esteem of the most influential 
statesmen at Rome. Even Cato, the stubborn enemy 
of Greek philosophy and rhetoric, was a friend of 
the dangerous Ennius ; and such was the growing 
influence of Greek at Rome, ihat Cato himself had to 
learn it in his old age, in order to teach his boy what 
he considered, if not useful, at least harmless in 
Greek literature. It has been the custom to laugh 
at Cato for his dogged opposition to everything 
Greek ; but there wuis much truth in his denun- 
ciations. We have heard much of young Bengal — 

Mommppn, i. 843, 194. It has been doubted whether the work of 
Kunius was a translation of Epicharmus. See Ennius, ed. Vahlen, 
p. Aciii. On Epicharmus, bco Bernays, Rhcifiu^cftes Museum^ viii. s. 280 

ii8.vn. 

*' Mommsen, i. 911. 
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young Hindus who read Byron and Voltaire, play 
at billiards, drive tandems, laugh at their priests, 
patronise missionaries, and believe nothing. The 
description which Cato gives of the young idlers at 
Eome reminds us very much of young Bengal. 

When Rome took the torch of knowledge from the 
dying hands of Greece, that torch was not burning 
with its brightest light. Plato and Aristotle had been 
succeeded by Chrysippus and Carneades; Eurii^ides 
and Menander had taken the place of jEschylus and 
Aristophanes. In becoming the guardian of the Pro- 
methean spark first lighted in Greece, and intended 
hereafter to illuminate not only Italy, but every 
country of Europe, Rome lost much of that native 
virtue to which she owed her greatness. Roman fru- 
gality and gravity, Roman citizenship and patriotism, 
Roman purity and piety, were driven away by Greek 
luxury and levity, Greek intriguing and self-seeking, 
Greek vice and infidelity. Restrictions and anathemas 
were of no avail ; and Greek ideas were never so at- 
tractive as after they had been reprobated by Cato 
and his friends. Every new generation became more 
and more impregnated with Greek. In 131^* we hear 
of a consul (Publius Crassus) who, like another Mez- 
zofanti, was able to converse in the various dialects 
of Greek. Sulla allowed foreign ambassadors to speak 
in Greek before the Roman senate.^^ The Stoic 

Mommsen, ii. 407. 

” Ibid, ii. 410. Valerius Maximus, at the time of Tiln^rius, asks 
* Quis ergo huic consuetudini, qu4 nunc Graecis actionibus aures curia* 
exsurdantur, jaiiuam patefccit ? ’ (lib. ii. cap. ii. 3). Dio Cassius (lib. Irii. 
cap. 15) relates that Tiberius heard cases argued, and asked questions him- 
self, in Greek. IIoW^s Ukus iv ry iiaxiurtp ra^ry koI XtyofjLtvas 
OKOvatVf mtoWAs Kod aurbs ivtpwrwp, Cf. Roberts, Dmcusnions on the 

I. I 
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l>liilosoplier Pana‘tius^^ lived in the house of the 
Scipios, which was for a long time the rendezvous of 
all the literary celebrities at Eome. Here the Greek 
historian Polybius, and the philosopher Clitomachus, 
Lucilius the satirist, Terence, the African poet (196- 
159), and the iinprovisatore Arehias (102 b.c.), were 
welcome guests.^*^ In this select circle the master- 
works of Greek literature were read and criticised ; 
the problems of Greek philosophy were discussed; 
and the higln^st intL‘rests of human life becamb the 
subject of thoughtful conversation. Though no j)oet 
of original genius arose from tliis society, it exercised 
a most powerful intluence on the progress of Eomaii 
literature. It formed a tribunal of good taste ; and 
much of the correctness, simplicity, and manliness of 
the classical Latin is due to that ‘ Cosmopolitan Club,’ 
which met under the hospitable roof of the Scipios. 
With every 8ucc(‘eding generation the knowledge of 
Greek became more gem‘ral at Eome. Cicero spoke 
Greek in the senate of Syracuse, Augustus in the 
town of Alexandria. Bi)ys and girls, as Ovid relates, 
used to read the plays oY ^^lenander — ^ solet pueris 
virginibiisipie legi’ — and Juvenal {Sat, vi. 18G seq.) 
exclaims : — 

*(Muiii;i OrjT»ce, 

('um sit. turpc in;i{jis iiostns nesriir Latino. 

U(H’ sorniono paveic, Inu* iraiu. p:a\ulia, curas, 

Hoc ciincta otVuiuiunt anin.i 


p. ‘iO. Suotonius romurks, howovor, of Ti})criiis : ‘SermoDo 
O»n«‘co, quaiKjuam alias proinptus ot fucilis, non tamen uscjuequaque 
nsus t'st, abstinuitqiio nuixinie in sonatn, adoo quidom, ut “ inonopo- 
lium” nominaturns, jirius rcniam postul4rit, qurni sibi vtrbo peregrino 
utondum ossot.’ ‘Militem quo»pie Gra'ce intorrogatum, nisi Latino 
res{>ondore votuit.’ — Suet. Tib, cap. 71. 

Alonimson, ii. 408. Ibid. ii. 437, note; ii. 430. 
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The religious life of the higher Roman society at the 
close of the Punic wars was more Greek than Roman. 
All who had learnt to tliink seriously on religious 
questions were either Stoics or followers of Epicurus ; 
or they embraced the doctrines of the New Academy, 
denying the possibility of any knowledge of the 
Infinite, and putting 02)inion in the place of truth.^’’ 
Though the doctrines of Epicurus and the New Aca- 
demy were always considered dangerous and heretical, 
the philosophy of the Stoics was tolerated, and a kind 
of compromise effected between philosoi)hy and reli- 
gion. There was n. state-philosophy as well us a 
state-religion. The Roman priesthood, though they 
had succeeded, in IGl, in gcdtiiig all Greek rhetors 
and philosophers expelled from Rome, perceived that 
a compromise w^as necessaiy. It was o|)enly avowed 
that in the enlightened classes^^ philosophy must 
take th(' place of religion, but that a belief in mira- 
cles and oracles was necessary for keeping the large 
masses in order. Even Cato,^® the leader of the 
orthodox, national, and conservative party, exiDressed 
his surprise that a haruspex, when meeting a col- 
league, did not burst out laughing. Men like Scipio 
JGniilianus and Lmlius professed to believe in the 
popular gods ; but with them Jupiter was the soul 
of the universe, the statues of the gods mere works 
of art. 3 ® Their gods, as the people complained, had 

** Zeno ditnl 263; Epicurusdied 270; Archesilaus died 241 ; Carneades 
died 129. 

M<tmnisen, ii. 417, 418. 

*** Ibid. i. 845. Cicero, De Divinatiofie, ii. 24: ‘ Mirari bg ajebal 
(Cato) quod non rideret haru.‘<pcx haruspiccnj cum vidiHset.’ 

” Ibid. ii. 415, 417. 
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neither body, parts, nor passions. Peace, however, 
was preserved between the Stoic philosopher and the 
orthodox priest. Both parties professed to believe in 
the same gods, but they claimed the liberty to believe 
in them in their own way. 

I have dwelt at some length on the changes in 
the intellectual atmosphere of Kome at the end of 
the Punic wars, and I have endeavoured to show how 
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideas, in 
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the 
stiidy of Greek grammar was taken up at Kome, not 
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the 
k*adiiig statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis- 
cussions on nouns and verbs, on cases and gender, 
t)ii regular and irregular conjugation, retain always 
something of the tedious character which these sub- 
jects had at school, and we can hardly understand 
how at Koine, grammar — pure and simple grammar 
— should have formed a subject of general interest, 
and a topic of fashionable conversation. Although 
the grammatical studies of the Komans may have 
biHUi enlivened by illustrations from the classical 
authors of Greece, yet their main object was lan- 
guage as such. When one of the first grammarians 
of the day, Crates of Pei’gamus, was sent to Rome as 
ambassador of king Attains, he was received with the 
greatest distinction by all the literary statesmen of 
the capital. He was the pupil of Diogenes Babylo- 
nius, who had been the pupil of Chiy sippus ; and as 
Chrysippus was a staunch supporter of the theory of 

Anomaly,’ the philosophy of language, taught by 
Crates {cup€<ri9 Kparr/refoy), was of the same cha- 
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raster/® It so happened that when walking one day 
on the Palatial! hill, Crates caught his foot in the 
grating of a sewer, fell and broke his leg.^' Being 
thereby detained at Eome longer than he intended, 
he was persuaded to give some public lectures, or 
nkroaseisy on grammar ; and from these lectures, says 
Suetonius, dates the study of grammar at Rome. 
This took place about 159 b.c., between the second 
and third Punic wars, shortly after the death of 
Ennius, and two years after the famous expulsion of 
the Greek rhetors and philosophers (IGl). Four 
3’ears later Carneades, likewise sent as ambassador 
to Rome, was prohibited from lecturing by Cato. 
After these lectures of Crates, grammatical and phi- 
lological studies became extremely popular at Rome. 
His pupil, Alexander Polyhistor, flourished under 


‘ In quo fnit Orntes nobilia prammaticus, qui reliquit sex libros “irtpl 
ai'o^aXias; Iieia libria contra ^ivaKoyiau ntque Aristarchum est nixu8, pc-d 
itii, lit scripts indiearcnt ejus, lit neutrius vidoatur pervidisso volunta- 
tf'in ; qiio.l ot Chrysippus do inaHpialitate cum scribit sermonis, proposi- 
tum habet ostendere similes res dissimilihus verbis et dissimilibiis 
siinib'K i}>se vocabulis notatas (id quod est verum) ; et quod Aristarchus, 
de aequalitate cum soribit et de verborum similitudine, quorundara in- 
clinationes sequi jubct, quoad patiatur consuetudo/ — Varro, De Lingud 
Laiind^ ed. 0. Miillf‘r, lib. ix. cap. I. 

‘Primus i;iifur quantum opinamur studium grammaticfe in urbem 
intulit Orates Mnllotes Aristarchi lequalis, qui missus ad senatum ab 
Attalo rego inter secundum et fertium Punicum bellumsub ipaam Knnii 
mortem, cum regione Pabitii prolap.su8 in cloacae foramen crus fregisset, 
per omne legatlonis sinuil et valetudinig tempus plurimas acroasis 
subinde f(‘cit aanidiiequo dissmiit, ac nostris exemplum fuit ad imitan- 
dum.’ — Suetonius, De viris mluxti'ihus, De gramma tiris et rhrtorihus, cap, 
2, ed. Reifferscheid ; Lipsiae, 18(>0, Scioppius. in the introduction to 
his Grammatica philofiopkica (1028), writes : * Hrec ergo ut legi, minim© 
jam mirandum mihi visum eat, t anti flagitii erroribus inquinatam esse 
veterem Grammaticam, quae ex cloacae foraraine ima cum claudo magistro 
emers'Tit.’ 
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Sulla. We hear of Lucius ^Elius Stilo,'*^ who lec- 
tured on Latin as Crates had lectured on Greek. 
Among his pupils were Varro, LuciliuS;, and Cicero. 
Varro composed twenty- four books on the Latin 
language, four of which were dedicated to Cicero. 
Cicero, himself, is quoted as an authority on gram- 
matical questions, tljough we know of no special 
work of his on grammar. Lucilius devoted the ninth 
book of his satires to the reform of spelliiig.'*^ But 
nothing shows more clearly the wide interest ^l^hich 
grammatical studies had then excited in the fore- 
most ranks of Roman society than Ciesar’s work on 
Latin grammar. It was composed by him during 
the Gallic war, and dedicated to Cicero, who might 
well be proud of the comjdiment thus paid him by 
ilie great general and statesman.'*^ Most of these 
works are lost to us, and we can judge of them by 
means of casual ([notations only. Thus w^e learn 
from a fragment of Cjcsar's work, Dc Ancdogld, that 
he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 
The word never occurs before, and, of course, could 
not bo borrowed, like the names of the otlier cases, 
from Greek grammarians, as no ablative had been 
admitted in Greek grammar. To think of Ceesar 
fighting the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, and 
watching from a distance the political complications 
at Rome, ready to grasp the sceptre of the world, 
and at the same time carrying on his philological 
and grammatical studies together with his secretary, 

«- MomniHcn. ii. 413, 426, 44r), 4.')7. Lucius JEVms Stilo wrote a 
w.'i'k on etymology, ami an index to Plant ns. —U^rsoh, Die i<ryrachphi- 

hie (h-r Altni. ii. I 1 1. 

LtTsoh, ii. Ho, 111, 113. ** Cicero, Bmt. cap. 72. 
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tlie Greek Didjmns/'* gives us a new view both of 
that extraordinary man, and of the time in which he 
lived. After Ciesar luid triumphed, one of his favour- 
ite plans was to found a Greek and Latin library at 
Rome, and he offered the librarianship to the best 
scholar of the day, to Varro, though Varro had 
fought against him on the side of Pompey."*^’ 

We have thus arrived at a time wdien, as we saw 
in an earlier part of this lecture, Dionysius Thrax 
published the first elementary grammar of Greek at 
Rome. Dionysius, as a pupil of Aristarchus, was a 
believer in ‘ Analogy,’ and therefore opposed to the 
views propouiKhnl by Orates on tlie anomalous cha- 
racter of language. His influence, however, was 
eliiefly felt as a jiractieal teacher. Througli him 
empirical grammar became transplanted to Rome, 
th(‘ Greek grammatical terminology was traaislated 
into Latin, and in tliis new Latin garb it has travelled 
for nearly two thousand years over the whole civilised 
world. Even in India, where a different terminology 
had grown up in the grammatical schools of the 
Brahmans, a terminology in some respects mf>re 
perfect than that of Alexandria and Rome, we may 
now hear such words as case,, and gcjider^ and acilvr, 
and pu.s.su’rc, explained by Euroi)ean teachers to their 
native pupils. The fat(‘s of words are curious indeed, 
and when I look(Hl the other day at some of the 
examination papers of the government schools in 
India, such questions as — ‘ What is the genitive case 
of Siva?’ seemed to reduce whole volumes of history 
into a single sentence. How did these words, genitive 
case, come to India? They came from England, 
** I>r8ch. iii. 144. ■** Mommsen, iii. 567. 48 B.U 
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they had come to England from Rome, to Rome 
from Alexandria, to Alexandria from Athens. At 
Athens, the term cMse or ptosis had a philosophical 
meaning ; at Rome, casus was merely a literal 
translation ; the original meaning of fall was lost, 
and the word had dwindled down to a mere technical 
term. At Athens, the philosophy of language was 
a counterpart of the philosophy of the mind. The 
terminology of formal logic and fonnal grammar was 
the same. The logic of the Stoics was dividedi into 
two parts,"*^ called rhetoric and dialectic, and the latter 
treated, first, ^ On that which signifies, or language ; ’ 
secondly, ^On that which is signified, or things.’ 
Ill their philosophical language ptosis, which the 
Romans translated by casus, really meant fall ; that 
is to say, the inclination or relation of one idea to 
another, the falling or resting of one word on another. 
Long and angry discussions were carried on as to 
whether the name of ptosis, or fall, was applicable to 
the nominative ; and every true Stoic would have 
scouted the expression of casus rectus, because the 
subject or the nominative, as they argued, did not 
fall or rest on anything else, but stood ea'ect, the 
other words of a sentence leaning or depending on 
it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases, and 
we see that Cobbet t in his English Grammar ventures 
on his own explanation of the term ca^e, stating : — 
‘The word case, as a})plied to the concerns of life, 
has a variety of meanings, or of different shades of 
meaning ; but its general meaning is, state of things, 
or state of something. Thus we say, “ in that case, I 

Lersoh, ii. 25. Tlfpl ayjpLaivSrrtov, or »fpi ^oevris ; and arjiuuu- 
yQfxiyuv, or trfpt rpayfjLdrciiv^ 
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agree with you.” Meaning, that being the state of 
things, or that being the state of the matter, I agree 
with YOU.” Lawyers are said, to make out their 
case ; or not to make out their case : ” meaning the 
state of the matter, which they have undertaken to 
prove. So, when we sajs that a horse is in a good 
case, we mean that he is m a good state. Nouns may 
be in different states, or situations, as to other nouns, 
or other words. For instauce, a noun may be the 
name of a person who strikes a horse, or of a person 
wlio possesses a horse, or of a person whom a horse 
hicks. And these different situations, or states, are, 
therefore, called cases.^"^^ 

And how are the dark scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of genitive 
case ? The Latin gevifivus is a mere blunder, for the 
Greek word genike could never mean geniiivns. Geni- 
tivns, if it is meant to express the case of origin or 
birth, would in Greek have been called gmnetike, not 
genike. Nor does the genitive express the relation 
of son to father. For though we may say, ‘ the son 
of the father,’ we may likewise say, ^ the father of 
the son.’ Genike, in Greek, had a much wider, a 
much more philosophical meaning.**® It meant casus 
generaUs, the general case, or rather, the cfise which 
expresses the genus or kind. This is the real power 
of the genitive. If I say, ‘ a bird of the water,’ ^ of 
the water’ defines the genus to which a certain bird 

** William Cobbett, A Grammar of the English Language^ letter V. 

§ 44. 

" Schbmann, Was bedoutet y*vtK^ mrums, in Hbfer’s Zeitschrift fur 
dU Wissemchqft der Sprarhe, 1846, i. s. 83 ; ii. s. 126. Bettrdge znr 
Geschirkte der Gramniatik, von Dr. K. E. A. Schmidt, Halle, 1869. 
tJeber den Begrilf der ytviKij rrrwais^ s. 320. 
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belongs ; it refers it to the genus of water-birds. 
‘ Mfin of the mountains ’ means a mountaineer. In 
phrases such as ‘ son of the father,’ or ^ father of the 
son,’ the genitives have the same effect. They pre- 
dicate something of the son or of the father ; and if 
we distinguish between the sons of the father, and 
the sons of the mother, the genitives would mark 
the class or gfuius to which tlie sons respectively 
bc'longed. They would answer the same purpojse as 
the adjectives, paternal and maternal. It can be 
proved et^unologieally that the termination of the 
genitive is, in many ca.ses, identical with those deri- 
vative suffixes by wdiich substantives are changed 
into adjectives/’^^^ 

In tho Tibi'tan lnni,niap:i's tho rule is, ‘Adjectives are formed from 
BiibstautivoH \)y the addition of tho genitive sign,’ whieh might ho in- 
verted into, ‘ Tlie genitive is formed from the nominative hyllie addition 
of tlu* adjectives sign.’ F<u* iustiine*'. •'■///w//, wood ; shin(/-qi, of woo<l, or 
wooden; .svr, gold ; srr-i/i/i, of gold, or golden : /;//’, man ; of man, 

or human. The same in (»aro, where the sign of tin* genitive is ni, we 
have; vn'indv'ui j(ik\ tiie iiand of man, or the human haml ; (Vidml-ni 
k'rfiii'ih. ;l wooden knife, or a knife (>f w»)od. In the Uravidian languages 
luljeetives are formed hy tlie same suflixes wliieh occur among the 
t('rminations of tlie genitive; and in Africa tlie. same peculiarity has been 
pointed out in the (fongo langu.age, (Terricn i’oneel. J>u LmigarjH’^ 
p. 10‘,J ; ( 'aldwell, yycac/VAW;/ ]\ In Hindustani, Mahratti, 

etc., the gi'iiitive is ho clearly an adjective, tliat it actually lakes tin* 
marks of gender according to the words to which it nd'ers. liut how is 
it in Sanskrit, and CJ reeky In .S;inskrit, we may form adjectives by the 
addition uf tya. {Tunmuin Laiinm'y s, p. 11 se(|.; Essay on Bengali^ 
p. .'IdJk) For instance, da k sii i ?n\, south; dak sh i ?? ft- 1 y;i. southern. 
This t ya is clearly a demonstrative pr«»noiin, the same iis the Sanskrit 
syas, syft. tyad, thi-- or tliat. 'I' va is a pronominal base, and therefore 
such adjectives as da k sh i ;/ft -t y a. stuitheni, or ftp -tya, aquatic, from 
ftp, water, must have i>ei'n conceivt'd originally as ‘ water-there,’ or 
* sonth-there.’ Followed by the t.'rminations uf the nominative singular, 
which was again an original pronoun, ftptyas would mean a[>-tya-8, 
i.e. water-tliere-he. Now, it makes little ditfcrence whether I say an 
aquatic bird, or a bird of the water. In Sanskrit the genitive of water 
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It is liardlj necessary to trace the history of what 
I call the empirical study, or the grammatical ana- 
lysis of language, be3^oiid Eome. With Dionysius 
Thrax the framework of grammar was finished. 
Later writers have improved and completed it, but 
they have added nothing really new and original. 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science 
from Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost 
uninterrupted chain of Greek and Eoman writers. 
We find M. Verrius Flaceus, the tutor of the grand- 
sons of Augustus, and Quintilian in the first century; 
Scaur us, Apollonius Dyscolus, and his son, Hero- 
dianus, in the second ; Probus and Donatus, the 
teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan- 
liiie had moved the seat of government from Koine, 
grammatical science received a new liome in tin* 
araihany of (\>nstantinople. There win’e no less 
tliau twenty Greek and Latin gmmin.arians who held 

n!<] ])C. if M‘e take iidaka, iid aka-sya. This sya is tin* Ha.ma pro- 
laaninal base a*- a ljcctivi* U'niii nation tya, only tJiut llio former does 
not, lik(s tlu* inljfetive, take any si'p;n for the gender. The genitive 
udakasya is therefore the same as an adjectivo vvitliout, gender. Now 
let us look to Greok. Wa tliere, form adjeetives by rrios, which is tin* 
same as the Sanskrit tyas or syas. For instance, from os, people, the 

Gi-t'ks formed 57j^<i(rio.v, belonging to tfie people. Here os, o, ov, mark 
tin' gender. Leave tlie gender out. and you get. SrjAtofno. Now, the're is 
a rule in Grc»*k that an s between two vowels, in grammatical termina- 
tnois, is elitled. Thus the genitive of 7€i/os is not y4i>f(ro^, hut. 
or yL'vvs : benee avouM nece.^sarily bef^oino 5^/uoio (cf. TjScrws = 

And wh.at in 5i]uei<) !n\t the regular Homeric genitive of 5n/aos, 
which in later Greek was repla<*ed by 5^^ov? Thus ua* see lljat the 
s.uue prinoijdes which governed the formation of adjectives and geni- 
tives in Tib('tan. in Garo. and Hindustani, were at work in the primitive 
^t;»ges of Sanskrit and Greek ; txud w'e perceive how accurately the re.al 
pciwer of the genitive was determiin'd by the ancient Greek grammarians, 
who called it tlie general or predicatiA’c case, wlx'reas the Komaus 
spoiled the term by wrongly translating it into fjcniiinis. 
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professorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, 
in the sixth century, the name of Priscianus gave a 
new lustre to grammatical studies, and his work 
remained an authority during the Middle Ages to 
nearly our own times. We ourselves have been 
taught grammar according to the plan which was 
followed by Dionysius at Rome, by Priscianus at 
Constantinople, by Alcuin at York ; and whatever 
may be said of the improvements introduced into 
our system of education, the Greek and | Latin 
grammars used at our public schools are mainly 
founded on the first empirical analysis of language, 
prt^pared by the pliilosopluTS of Athens, applied by 
the scholars of Alexandria, and transferred to the 
practical j^nrpose of teaching a foreign tongue by 
the Greek professors at Rome. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE CLASSIFICATOHY STAGE. 

"ITTE traced, iu our last lecture, the origin and 
T T progress of the empirical study of languages 
from the time of Plato and Aristotle to our own 
school-boy days. We saw at what time, and under 
whai circumstances, the first grammatical analysis of 
language took place ; how its component 2>arts, the 
parts of speech, were named ; and how, with the aid 
of a terminology, half philosophical and half empiri- 
cal, a system of teaching languages was established, 
which, whatever we may think of its intrinsic value, 
has certainly answered that purpose for which it was 
chiefly intended. 

Considering the process by which this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be 
expected to give us an insight into the nature of 
language. The division into nouns and verbs, 
articles and conjunctions, the schemes of declension 
and conjugation, were a merely artificial network 
thrown over the living body of language. We must 
not look in the grammar of Dionysius Thrax for a 
correct and well-articulated skeleton of human speech. 
It is curious, however, to observe the striking coin- 
cidences between the grammatical terminology of the 
Greeks and the Hindus, which would seem to prove 
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that there must be some true and natural foundation 
for the much-abused grammatical system of the 
schools. The Hindus are the only nation that culti- 
vated the science of grammar without having received 
any impulse, directly or indirectly, from the Greeks. 
Yet we find in Sanskrit too the saine system of cases, 
called vibhakti, or inflections, the active, passive, 
and middle voices, the tenses, moods, and persons, 
divided not exactly, but very nearly, in the same 
manner as in Greek. ‘ In Sanskrit, grammp' is 
called Vyakarana, which means analysis or taking 
to pieces. As Greek grammar owed its origin to the 
critical study of Homer, Sanskrit grammar arose 
from the study of the Vedas, the most ancient poetry 
of the Brahmans. Th(i differences between the dialect 
of these sacred hymns and the literary Sanskrit of 
later ages were noted and pri'served with a reli- 
gious care. We still possess the first essays in the 
grammatical science of the Brahmans, the so-called 
Pratisakhy as. These works, though they merely 
profess to giv(‘ rules on the proper pronunciation of 
the ancient dialect of the Vedas, furnish us at the 
same time with observations of a grammatical cha- 
racter, and particularly with those valuable lists of 
words, irregular or in any other way remarkable, the 
Gaaas. These supplied the solid basis on which 
successive generations of scholars erected that 
astounding structure wliicli reached its perfection 
in the grammar of Pa ?nni. There is no form, regu- 
lar or irregular, in the whole Sanskrit language, 
which is not provided for in the grammar of Pa?? ini 
and his commentators. It is the perfection of a 

* See M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit lAteraturc, p. 168 . 
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merely empirical analysis of langfuage, unsurpassed, 
nay even unapproached, by anything in the gram- 
matical literature of other nations. Yet of the real 
nature, and natural growth of language, it teaches us 
nothing. 

What then do we know of language after we have 
learnt the grammar of Greek or Sanskrit, or after we 
have transferi'ed the network of (dassical grammar to 
our own tongue P 

We know certain forms of language which corre- 
spond to certain forms of thought. We know that 
the subject must assume the f(U*m of the noniinativ(\ 
the object that of the accusative. We know that th(‘ 
more remote object may be put in the dative, and 
that the predicate, in its most general form, may 
be rendered by the gtmitive. We are taught tliat 
whei’cas in English tlu* genitiv(i is marked by a final 
.V', or by the pr(‘]>osition of) it is in Greek expressed 
by a filial os, in Latin by /s. But what this os and vs 
rt‘present, why they should hav(^ the power of chan- 
ging a nominative into a genitive, a subject into a 
predicate, remains a riddle. It is self-evident that 
each language, in order to be a language, must be 
able to distinguish the subject from the object, the 
nominative from the accusative. But how a mere 
change of ti'rmination should suffice to convey so 
material a distinction would seem almost iiiconi- 
lirehensible. If we look for a moment beyond Greek 
and Latin, we see that there are in reality but few 
languages wbicli have distinct forms for these two 
categories of thought. Even in Greek and Latin 
there is no outward distinction between the nomina- 
tive and accusative of neuters. The Chinese language 
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it is commonly said, has no grainmai’ at all; that is 
to say, it has no inflections, no declension and con- 
jugation, in our sense of these words ; it makes no 
formal distinction of the various parts of speech, 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb, &c. Yet there is no 
shade of thought that cannot be rendered in Chinese. 
The Chinese have no more difficulty in distinguishing 
between ‘ James beats John,’ and ‘ John beats James, 
than the Greeks and Romans or we ourselves. They 
have no termination for the accusative, but| they 
attain the same by always placing the subject before, 
and the object after the verb, or by employing words, 
before or after the noun, which clearly indicate that 
it is to be taken as the object of the verb.* There 


^ Th(! following and eomo other notes were kindly sent to me hy 
the first Ciiinese scholar in Europe, M. Stanislas Julien, Memhiv de 
ITnstitut : — 

The Chinese do not decline their substantives, hut they indi&ite the 
cases distinctly — 

A, By means of particles. 

B. By means of position. 

1. The nominative or the subject of a sentence is always placed at 
the beginning. 

2. The genitive may bo marked — 

(a) By tile particle tchi placed between the two nouns, of which 
the first is in the genitive, the second in the nominative. Example, 
Jin tchi kiun (hominum priucops, literally, man, sign of the genitive, 
prince). 

(A) By position, placing the word which is in the genitive first, and 
the word which is in the nominative, second. Ex. koue (kingdom) 
(man), i.e. a man of the kingdom. 

3. The dative may be expressed — 

(a) By the preposition yn, to. Ex. sse (to give) yen (money) yu (tn) 
jin (man). 

{h) By position, placing first the verb, then the word which stands in 
the dative, lastly, the word which stands in the accusative. Ex. yw (to 
give) jin (to a mim) •pe (white) yu (jade) hoang (yellow) kin (metal), 
i.e. gold. 
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are other languages which have more ternnnations 
even than Greek and Latin. In Finnish there are 
fifteen cases, expressive of every possible relation 
between the subject and the object ; but there is no 

4. The accusative is either left withuul any mark, for instance, ^ao 
(to protect) min (the people), or it is preceded by certiiin words which 
had originally a more tangible meaning, but gradually dwindled away 
into mere signs of the accusative. [These were first discovered and 
correctly explained by M. Stanislas Julion in his Vindicitp Phtlohqicdf 
in Luhfuarn Sinicarn: Paris, 1830.] The partich>s most frequently used 
for tliis purpose by modi'rn vi'riters are^rt and tsinng, to grasp, to take. 
Ex. pa (takingl ichoung-jin (crowd of men) t'eou (secretly) k' an (ho 
lookedb i.e. he looked secretly at the crowd of men (hominum turbam 
furtim aspiciebat). In the more ancient Chinese {Kon-wm') the words 
U8e<l for the same purpose are i (to employ, &c.), in, hou. Ex. i 
(emphn'ing) (humanity) t'sun (he preserves) (in the heart), i.e. 
huniamtatonv eonservat corde. / (taking) tchi (right) u^i (to make) 
k'io (eiooked), i e, rectum f.icero curvum. Poo (to protect) hou (sign of 
acciis.) min (the people). 

f). Tht‘ ablative is expressed — 

{a) By meai^'i of prejwsitions, such as thjtong, genu, fsev, hnu, Ex. 
thsnng (ex) thien (coelo) lai (venire) ; 1e (obtinere) hnu (al)) thiev fcoelo). 

{h) By menus of position, so that the word in the ablative is placed 
before tlie verb. hlx. thien (heaven) hmng~tchi (descended, tchi being the 
relative particle or sign of the genitive) tsdi (calamities), i.e. the cala- 
mities which Heaven sends to men. 

6. The instrumental is expressed — 

{a\ By the prejxisition gu, with. Ex. t/w (with) kirn (the sword) cha 
(to kill),n« (a man). 

{h) By position, the substantive which stands in the instrumental 
case being placed before tlie verb, which is followed again bv the 
noun in the accusative. Ex. i (by hanging) cha (he killed) tchi (him). 

7. The locative may be expressed by simply placing the noun before 
the verb. Ex. si (in the East or East) yeou (there is) 8iu^-tou-j>o (a 
sthupa); or by prepositions as described in the text. 

The adjective is always placed before the substantive to which it 
belongs. Ex. meijin, a beautiful woman. 

The adverb is generally followed by a particle which profluces the 
same effect as e in bene, or ter in celeriter. Ex. chn-Jen, in silence, 
silently ; ngeou-jen, perchance ; kiu-jen, with fear. 

Sometimes an adjective becomes an adverb through position, Ky . 
etmn, good ; but chen ko^ to sing well. 

K 
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accusative, no purely objective case.^ In English 
and French the distinctive terminations of the nomi- 
native and accusative have been worn off by phonetic 
corruption, and these languages are obliged, like 
Chinese, to mark the subject and object by the collo- 
cation of words. What we learn therefore at school 
in being taught that rex in the nominative becomes 
regem in the accusative, is simply a practical rule. 
We know when to say I'ex^ and when to say regem. 
But why the king as a subject should be called rex, 
and as an object regem, remains entirely unexplained. 
In the same manner we learn that amo means love, 
amavi I loved; but why that tragical change from 
love to 710 love should be represented by the simple 
change of o to avi, or, in English, by the addition of 
a mere d, is neither asked nor answered. 

Now if there is a science of language, these are 
the questions which it will have to answer. If they 
cannot be answered, if we must be content with para- 
digms and rules, if the terminations of nouns and 
verbs must be looked uj)on either as conventional 
contrivances or as mysterious excrescences, there is 
no such thing as a science of language, and we must 
be satisfied with what has been called the art {rex^v) 
of language or grammar. 

Before we either accept or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine what means 
there are for solving it. Beginning with English 

’ From a similar cause the North-Indians have innumerable verbs to 
express every shade of action ; they have different words for eating as 
applied to fish, flesh, animal or human, soup, vegetables. &c. But they 
cannot say either I am or I have, Cf. Du Ponceau, Memoire svr le Si/s- 
thne grammatical drs langticsdc qxtclqucs notiam indiinne* de rAmcrique 
du Nord, Paris, 1838, pp. 195, 200. 
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we should ask, what means have we for findiug out 
why I love should mean I am actually lovin*;, whereas 
/ loved indicates that that feeling is past and gone P 
Or, if we look to languages richer in inflections than 
English, we should try to discover by what process, 
and under what circumstances, amo^ I love, was 
changed in Latin, through the mere addition of an r, 
into amor, expressing no longer, I lore, but 1 am 
loved ? Did declensions and conjugations bud forth 
like the blossoms of a tree ? Were they imparted to 
man ready-made by some mysterious power P Or did 
some wise pt‘ople invemt them, assigning certain let- 
ters t('> certain phases of thought, as mathematicians 
(‘xpress unknown ciuantities by freely (diosen algebraic 
exponents P We are here brought at once face to 
face with the higliest and most diflicailt 2 >roblem of 
our science, the origin of language. But it wall be 
well for the present to turn our eyes away from 
theories, and fix our attention at first entirely on 
facts. 

Let iis keep to the English perfect, I loved, as 
cominired 'with the present I love. We cannot 
(unbrace at once the whole English grammar, but 
if we can track one form to its true lair, we shall 
probably liave no dithculty in digging out the rest of 
the brood. Now if wo ask how the addition of a 
flnal d could express the momentous transition from 
being in love to being indiflbrent, the first thing we 
have to do, before attempting any explanation, would 
be to establish the earliest and most original form of 
I loved. This is a rule which even Plato recognised 
in his philosophy of language, though, we must confess, 
he seldom obeyed it. We know what havoc phonetic 
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corruption may make both in the dictionary and the 
grammar of a language, and it would be a pity to 
waste our conjectures on formations which a mere 
reference to the history of language would suiOGlce to 
explain. Now a very slight acquaintance with the 
history of the English language teaches us that the 
grammar of modern English is not the same as the 
grammar of Wycliffe. Wycliffe’s English, again, 
may be traced back to what, with Sir Erederick 
Madden, we may call, Middle English, from 15^0 to 
1330; Middle English to Early English, from 1330 
to 1230; Early English to Semi-Saxon, from 1230 
to 1100; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo-Saxon.'* It is 
(‘videiit that if we are to discover the original inten- 
tion of the syllable which changes T love into I lovedy 
we must consult the original form of that syllable 
wherever we can find it. We should never have 
known that meant originally an elder, unless 

we had traced it back to its original form presbyter, 
in which a Greek scholar at once recognises the 
comparative of old.’^ If left to modern 

English alone, we might attempt to connect priest 
with prayiiHf or preach iny^ but we should not thus 
arriv(‘ at its true derivation. The modern word 
(iospel eonvt‘ys no meaning at all. As soon as we 
traci‘ it back to the original Goddsjiell, we see that 
it is a literal translation of Evamjeliuin, or good news, 
good tidings.*^ Lord would be nothing but an empty 

* So«‘ (.’riticisinH on this division in Jiflnsirs Lectuns on the 

Kuijfi'th LnntjUiifjc, p. 48. 

In a Gm*k charter of 1129 we find wpfcr^vrfpos (•hanp'ed into 
wpftuTf, from which the modern Italian prr^e. See Trindicni, Syf/abus 
(iravitnon Memf ranaruni, p. 130. 

• ‘ G(kIs^x;»U onn Ennglissli ueminnedd iss God word, annd god 
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title in En^^li^sli, unless its original form and meaning 
Lad been discovered in the Anglo-Saxon hlaf-^ord^ 
meaning the source of bread, from hldf, a loaf, and 
onJ, place.^ 

But even after this is done, after we have traced a 
modern English word back to Anglo-Saxon, it follows 
by no means that we should there find it in its origi- 
nal form, or that we should succeed in forcing it to 
disclose its original intention. Anglo-Saxon is not 
an original or aboriginal language. It points by its 
very name to the Saxons and Angles of the conti- 

(iod (*rriido,’ &c. — Ornmliim, ed. White, Dedimition, v. l.*)7» 

‘ And brode |?er p:<Kld-sptd.’ — Lai/uiiivns lirut, ed, Sir F. Mad- 

den. vol. iii. p. IS'J, V. 29,007. 

‘ (»rimm, Deutsche Grammaiik, i. p. 229 ; ii. p. ‘lOo. I^idy in Anglo 
Saxon h!af'-duje. 

Th(' following remark'^ on the original meaning of lord, or hrt'nd<)iv<'r 
the (i- riuan llroth'n', 1 owe to the kindness of the Kev. l)r. litjswurtli, 
Fri'icsswr of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford ; — 

‘ I/>rd is from the AiiLdo-Saxon Idaf-ord, composed of h/df, a loaf 
(tin* long d lias t!ie souinl of oa, as the d in fdur, hat, foam, boat), and 
drr/, -ts : m. origin, eaust^ author. Thus drd )aon<'yauei<, oriyo hauiani 
gcu> ria, t;d. f).). Ilciicc, tin; meaning of lord, the Anglo-Saxon htdf-ord, 
loaf or bread origin, the origin, cause, or autln^r of bread or support. 

‘ Lady is from Anglo-S.ixon hld'f-diy< , -dir. IVdJ\ or hld f\ -cv ; /n. a 
loaf, bread; and d'lyr, di(, -an ; f. from duyaa, diyan, to can' for, help, 
senm. Iloncc. lady nieati'. one who heli)s or servt's bread to the family. 
In Psalm exxii. 3 wo find hire hLpfdiyan. or h!<T>fdian. svrr domLop. 
K. Gloiic., for hhpfdie, writes Icuedie, leuedy : Oower and Spenser ladir, 
at present lady.' — J. Ik 

I confe.ss, however, unles.s other compounds can Im* produced in Anglo- 
Saxon in whiclj ord, origin, tak^s the meaning of author or giver (see 
Grimm, DruUche (rraniumtik. ii, p. 339, mdr)^ tlwit th.^ de rivation of 
hidf-ord from hIdf-U'iftrd, i.e. loaf-ward, seems more likely. See S(cond 
iScrtV.N', SuTth Lerturr. Historically, the giving of l>r(ad. as (me of 
the attributes of a 8(»vereign, may he tracfnl back to the jmneK paiatmi 
or qradiks, the loavc.s distributed daily from the st('ps of the imperial 
palace by Constantine the Great, and even before him, by tlic. Emperor 
Anrelian,^ — our daily breml. — See Paulus Cassel, Der Oral und aein 
SafM, Berlin, 18C5, s. 18. 
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nent. We have, therefore, to follow our word from 
Anglo-Saxon through the various Saxon and Low- 
German dialects, till we arrive at last at the earliest 
stage of German which is within our reach, the 
Gothic of the fourth century after Christ. Even 
here we cannot rest. For, although we cannot trace 
Gothic back to any earlier Teutonic language, we see 
at once that Gothic, too, is a modern language, and 
that it must have passed through numerous phases 
of growth before it became what it is in the niouth 
of Bishop tllfilas. 

What then ai'e we to do? — We must try to do 
w'hat is done when we have to deal with the modern 
Eomance laiigiuigt‘s. If we could not trace a French 
word back to Latin, we should look for its corre- 
sponding form in Italian, and endeavour to trace the 
Italian to its Latin source. If, for instance, we were 
doubtful about the origin of the French word for fire, 
feuy have but to look to the Italian fitoco, in order 
to see at once that both fuoco and feii are derived 
from the Latin fiX'ns. We can do this because we 
know that French and Italian are cognate dialects, 
and b(‘canse avc have ascertained beforehand the 
exact degree of ndationship in wliich they stand to 
each other. Had we, instead of looking to Italian, 
looked to German for an explanation of the French 
fen, we should have missed the right track; for the 
German fcua\ though more like feu than the Italian 
fuoco, could never have assumed in French the form 
feu. 

Again, in the case of the preposition hors, which in 
French means vnthout^ w’e can more easily determine 
its derivation from the Latin forim, outside, after we 
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have found that hors corresponds with the Italian 
fuora., the Spanish fuera. The French fromagCy 
cheese, derives no light from Latin. But as soon 
as we compare the Italian formaggio,^ 'vve see that 
/(troingglo and fromage are derived from forma; 
cheese being made in Italy by keeping the milk in 
small baskets or forms. Feeble, the IVench faible, 
is clearly derived from Latin ; but it is not till we 
see the Italian fievole that we are reminded of the 
Juiithi flehilis, tearful. We should never have found 
the etymology, that is to say the origin, of the French 
payer, the Fiiiglisli to pay, if we did not consult the 
dictionary of the cognate dialects, such as Italian and 
Spanish. Here w’o find that to pay is expressed in 
Italian by pagare, in Spanish hy imgar, whereas in 
Provtnu^a] wt‘ actually find the two forms pagar and 
payar. Now ]}agar clearly points back to Latin 
pacare, which means to pacify, to ajfpease. Joinville 
uses paip r in the sense both of pacifying and of pay- 
ing.*’ To pacify a creditor meant to pay him; in the 
same maiiiier as nue qultiance, a quittance or receipt, 
was originally qaietantia, a quieting, from quietus, 

H', therefore, we wish to follow up our researches 
— if, not satisfied with having traced an English 
word back to Gothic, we want to know what it was 

® iJiez, Lexicon Comjxxrativnm, Columc'lla, \n. 8. 

• tJoinville, ed. Nat. de Wailly, p. 34, ‘ 11 s'ligenoilla df'vant IVvosque 
et se tint bien pour pai6 p. 256, ‘ que so les dix mile livros no sent pai'es, 
que VOU8 les facez paicr.’ 

In mediaeval L^tin frcdim is ‘compositio qua fisco oxsoluta reus 
pacem a principe assequitur.* It is the German fridn, peace, latinised. 
From it the French les fraift, expense, and defrayer, to j)ay. Cf. Scheler, 
Du t uniiiairc d' Etymohyic jran,aUt, a. V. 
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afc a still earlier period of its growth — we musif 
determine whether there are any languages that 
stand to Gothic in the same relation in which Italian 
and Spanish stand to French — we must restore, as 
far as possible, the genealogical tree of the various 
families of human speech. In doing this we enter 
on the second or classificatory stage of our science ; 
for genealogy, where it is applicable, is the most per- 
fect form of classification. “ 

Before we proceed to examine the results yhich 
have been obtained by the recent labours of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Pritchard, Bopp, Burnouf, Grimm, Pott, 
Beil fey, .Kuhn, Curtius, Schleicher, and others in this 
branch of the science of language, it will be well to 
glance at what had been achieved before their time 
in the classification of the numberless dialects of 
mankind. 

The Greeks never thought of applying the prin- 
cijile of classification to the varieties of human speech. 
They only distinguished between Greek on one side, 

* If wo pos.sohst'tl n porfoct pcdiirn-t* of mankind, a {ronoalogioal ar- 
rangiiuoiit of tb*- Tiicm of inon would atii>rd tlm best elashitlcatioii f)f 
tli<» various laiiguauois now spokoti tlirouglioiit flio world; and if all 
oxtinot laniriui^io.s. ami all iutornK'diato and slowly-olia aging diab'cts 
bad to bo imdudt'd, Mudi an arrangement would, 1 think, bo the only 
pos.siblo oiif. Yet it might be, that tiomo very ancient language had 
ulterc<l little, and had given ri.M* to b-w now languages, whilst others 
(owing to tho sproading and Mibseqiiont isolation and states of civili.su- 
tion of the several races descended from a eomiuou race) laid altered 
much, and had given rise to many new languages and dialects. The 
various degrees of dIffVrenei' in the lariguagt'S from the same stock, 
would have to be expiv.sse<i by groups 8ubor<liiiato to group.s ; but the 
proper or ev« n tudy possible arrangeimmt would still be gonoalogioal; 
ami this W(tuld be strictly natural, a.s it would connect together all lan- 
guages, extinct and modern, by the closest affinities, and would give 
tlie fdiatiou and origin of each tongue.’— Darwin, Ori<jin of Specks, 
p. 422. 
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and all other languages on the other, comprehended 
under the convenient name of ^ barbarous.’ They 
succeeded, indeed, in classifying four of their own 
dialects with tolerable correctness,’* but they applied 
the term barbarous ’ so promiscuously to the other 
more distant relatives of Greek (the dialects of the 
Pelasgians, Karians, Macedonians, Thracians, and 
Illyrians), that, for the 2>nrposes of scientific classi- 
fication, it is almost impossible to make any use of 
the statements of ancient writers about these so-called 
barbarous idioms.’^ 

Strabo, t‘(l. MiilUT et Ibibn<'r, p. 286, 1. 10. T}jv *ld5a rj; 
ToAttia 'ArOiSi r^v avT)]v r})v Se Awpt^u rij AloAiSi. Th(' 

writer, at tlif (•(UiiTnoocN nuMit of the C’liribtian ora, lias tlie followiujj: 
remark on the luiinerous spokfii dialects of Greece: rrxcStit' 5^^ n Kal 
pvvy Kark irdXfts, &Woi HWws SiaXtyoyrai' SoKouffi 5e Su<p((fiv Hirams 
Sia tV (Tvix^u(ray ^niKpaniav (ibid. p. 280, I. 4t)). Soo lioniaic and 
]\Iad( rn Greek, i'V Janie.s Clyde, ISdo, p. 28. 

'* Herodotus (vii. 94 and 9d) gives Pclasgi us tho old name of the 
loiiiaiis ill the Pek»p<innesus and the islands, and of the .iPkdians. 
Nevertlndess he argues (i. 57) from tho dialect siioken in his time 
by the Ihdasgi of tlm towns of Kroston, Plakia, and Skylake, that 
the old l\dasgi spoke a hurbanuis tongue {^dpISapov rrjv y^uxraay 
Uvrfs). He ha.*>, tluTt^tore, to admit that the Attic race, being originally 
Pela.sgic, unl<‘arnt its language (rii 'ArriKhv ^9yos ihv Tl^KaayiKhv Hpia 
ry pLira^6\rj rfj "EAArji'as, Kal tV y^uxTaav ixerdfxaOe). See iJiefeii- 
hiudi, Orhjines EufojHere, p. 59. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 17) 
avoids this difficulty by declaring the Pelasgi to have been from, the be- 
ginning a Hellenic race, coming originally from the Peloponnesus, then 
settled in Thessaly, which was occupiwl by barlairiaus, and lastly 
expelled from Thessaly by Kur«*fes and Lfdeges, who are now calleil 
Aetoliaus and Lokrians. Both views, how'evor, are merely individual 
theories. 

The Kariaiis are called Papfiapdcpufyoi by Homer (//. v. 8G7 ) ; but 
Strabo (p. 665, 1. 42) take.s particular care to show that this was only 
intended to express tlie rough sound of their speech, and that Homer 
did nut yet use barbarian as opposed to Hoilenes. Strabo himself, how- 
ever, considers the Karians as originally barbarians. Ho says that the 
Karians were formerly called A4\(y€s (p. 267, 1. 15; p. 564, 1. 20) ; and 
these, together with Pelasgians, Kaukones, and others, are reckoned by 
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Plato, indeed, in his Gratylm (cap. 86), throws out 
a hint that the Greeks might have received their own 

him (p. 2G6, 1. 47 ; p. 207, h 24) as the earlier harharmis inhabitants of 
Hellas. A{»:iiin, he (p. 2G7. 1. 30)» as well as Aristotle and Dionysius 
of Haliearnassus (i. 17), considers the Lokrians as descendants of 
the Leleges, though th{;j would hardly cull the later Lokrians bar- 
barians. 

The Macedonians are mentioned by Strabo (p. 395, 1. 45) together 
with ‘ the other Hellenes.’ Drmo.stheneH speaks of Alexander as a 
barbarian ; Isokrates as a lleraelid*^. To judge from a few extant words, 
Macedonian might have been a Greek dialect. (Diefenbach, Origvnes 
Eurojupee, p. C2.) Justine (vii. 1) says of the Macedonians, ‘ Populus 
Ihdasgi, regio Pjponia dicobatur.’ Tlu're wa.s a tradition that the country 
occupied by the Macedonians belonged formerly to Thracians, whom 
Strabo treats us barbarian.s, or Pierians (Time. ii. 99; Strabo, p. 267, 1. 
lit); part of it to Thessalians (Strabo, j). 3G9, 1. 41). Livdus (31, 29) 
speaks of Aetolians, Akarnaiiians, and Macedonians as 
/loniines. 

The Thracians are calhxl by Herodotus (v. 3) the greatest people after 
th(‘ Indians. They are distinguished by Strabo from Illyrians (Strabo, 
]). 2G0, 1. 30; Diefenbacii, p. Go), from Celt.s (Stral)O, p. 252, 1. 27), and 
by Thucydides from the Uetie and Scythians (Time. ii. 9G). What we 
know of their language rests on a statement of Strabo, that the Thra- 
cians sp{)ke thesaim' language as the Get a; (Strabo, p, 252, 1. 9), and the 
Gebe the same as the Dacians (Strabo, p. 253, 1. 15). We possess trag- 
lu' Uls of Dacian speech in tlir l)otnnical names collected by Dioskoridf s, 
itjul tht'S(\ as interpreted by Grirnrn, are clearly Aryan, though not 
Gn-rk. The 3’hraeians are caluxl l)arbarians by Strabo, togelhtT with 
Illyrians and Kpirotes (Stralxa p. 2G7, 1. G). 

Tht' lUi/rianx wore barbarians in the eycvS of the Greeks. They are 
now con.*,idfrod as an independent branch of the Aryan family. Hero- 
dotus refers the \’eneti to the Illyrians (i. 19(1); and the Vemdi, accord- 
ing t<) Polybius (ii. 1 7 ), M'ho knew them, spoke a language different from 
that of the (\‘lt8. He adds that tliev were an old race, and in their 
manner aiul ilress like the Celts. Hence many writers have mistaken 
them for Celts, negUrting the criterion of language, on which Polybius 
lays proper stress. Tlie Illyrians were a widely extended race ; the 
Pannoiiiaiis, the Dalmatians, and tlie Danlanians (from whom the Dar- 
danelles were called), are all spoken of as Illyrians (Diefenbach, Origincs 
Kurop<p(p, pp. 74, 75). 

It is lost labour to tr>' to extract anything positive from the stato- 
nu'uts the Greeks and Romans on the r.ice and the language of their 
burbjirian neighl>our.s. 
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words from tlie barbarians, the barbarians beiri<^ 
older than the Greeks. But he was not able to see 
the full bearing of this remark. He only points out 
that some words, such as the names of JirCy watery 
and dog, were the same in Phi'ygian and Greek ; and 
he supposes that the Greeks borrowed them from the 
Phrygians (§ 26). The idea that the Greek language 
and that of the barbarians could have had a common 
source never entered his mind. It is strange that 
even so comprehensive a mind as that of Aristotle 
should have failed to perceive in languages some of 
that law and order w’hich he tried to discover in 
other realms of nature. As Aristotle, however, did 
not attempt this, we need not wonder that it was not 
attempted by any one else for the next two thousand 
years. The Komans, in all scieiititie matters, were 
merely the parrots of tlie Grt*eks. Having themselves 
been called barbarians, they soon learnt to apply the 
same name to all other nations, except, of course, to 
their masters, the Greeks. Now harharian is one of 
those lazy expressions which seem to say everything, 
but in reality say nothing. It was applied as reck- 
lessly as the word heretic during the Middle Ages. 
If the Ho mans had not received this convenient name 
of barbarian ready-made for them, they would have 
treated their neighbours, the Celts and Germans, 
with more respect and sympathy : they would, at all 
events, have looked at them with a more discrimi- 
nating eye. And, if they had done so, they would 
have discovered, in spite of outw'ard difierences, that 
these barbarians were, after all, not very distant 
cousins. There was as much similarity between the 
language of Caesar and the barbarians against whom 
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he fought in Gaul and Germany as there was between 
his language and that of Homer. A man of Caesar’s 
sagacity would have seen this, if he had not been 
blinded by traditional phraseology. I am not exag- 
gerating. For let us look at one instance only. If 
we take a verb of such constant occurrence as to have^ 
we shall find the paradigms almost identical in Latin 
and Gothic ; — 


Enf>:lish 

Latin 

Gothi(J‘* 

1 have 

haheo 

haba 

Tliou liast 

hat)es 

hubais 

lie has 

hal)et 

habaip 

We have 

h4l)emns 

habam 

You have 

habetis 

habail^ 

Tlicy have 

habent 

habant. 


It surely required a certain amount of blindness, 
or rather of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, 
and thiit blindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely 
from the single word harharlatu Not till that word 
biirbariiin was struck out of the dictionary of man- 
kind, and replaced by brother, not till the right of 
all nations of the world to be classed as members of 
c»ne genus or kind was recognised, can we look even 
for the first beginnings of our science. This change 
was effected by Christianity. To the Hindu, every 
man not twice -born w’as a MIeA-4*/ia; to the Greek, 
every man not sp(‘aking Greek was a barbarian ; to 
the Jew, every person not circumcised was a Gentile; 
to the Mohammedan, every man not believing in the 
Prophet is a Kafir, an uid)eliever, or a Gaur, a fire- 
worshipping infidel. It was Christianity wdiich first 
Leo Meyer, Die Gothisi lit Sprac^f , p. 38. 
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broke down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, 
between Greek and Barbarian, between the white and 
the black. Hurnanify is a word which you look for 
in vain in Plato or Aristotle ; the idea of mankind as 
one family, as the children of one God, is an idea of 
Christian growth ; and the science of mankind, and 
of the languages of mankind, is a science which, with- 
out Christianity, would never have sprung into life. 
When ]>eople had been taught to look upon all men 
as bi'ethren, then, and tl»en only, did the variety of 
human speech })reseiit itself as a problem that called 
fur a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers; and 
1, therefore, date the real beginning of the science of 
language from the first day of Pentecost. After that 
day of cloven tongues a new light is spreading over 
the world, and objects rise into view wdiich had been 
hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. Old 
words assume a new meaning, old problems a new 
interest, old sciences a new^ purpose. The common 
origin of mankind, the differences of race and hui- 
guage, the susceptibility of all nations of the highest 
mental culture — these become, in the new world in 
which we live, 2 )robiems of scientific, because of more 
than scientific, interest. It is no valid objection that 
so many centuries should have elapsed before the 
S 2 )irit which Christianity infused into every branch of 
scientific inquiry jjroduced visible results. We see in 
the oaken fleet which rides the ocean the small acorn 
which was buried in the ground hundreds of years ago, 
and we recognise in the philosojdiy of Albertus Mag- 
nus,’"’ though nearly 1200 years after the death of 

All-ert, Count of or, as lie io more i^ptiornlly called, 

Albertus Magnus, the pioneer of mmlern physical science, wrote : — 
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Christ, in the aspirations of Kepler, and in the re- 
searches of the greatest philosophers of our own age, 

God has p^iven to laan His spirit, and with it also iutelloct, that man 
might us(> it for to know God. And G^jd is known through the soul and 
l.y faith from the Hihlo, through tlu' intolloct from naturi'.’ And again : 

‘ It is to tho praiMo and glory of (dod, and for the benrlit of our breth- 
ren, tliat wo study tho nature of ereait-d things. In all of them, not 
only in thf hartnemions formation of every single creature, but likewise 
in tho variety f>f difh rent forms, we can and we ought to admiro tho 
majesty and wisdom of (iod.’ 

Thiisu uri' the last words in K(‘pler’8 Jlarmnny of the World Thou 
who hy the light of nature hast kindhid in us the longing after the light 
of Tliv graer, in order to raise ns to tlu* light of Thy glory, thanks to 
'Tlie(\ Creator and Lord, that 'J'hou lettest mo rejoice in Thy works. 
Lo, I have done the work of my life with that power of intellect which 
Tliou hast given. 1 have recorded to men the glory of Thy works, as 
far as my miinl could comprehend their intinite majesty. My senses 
w(Te awake to search as far as I could, with purity and faithfulness. If 
I, a worm before Thine eyes, and horn in the bonds of sin, have 
broug]»t forth anything that is unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire me 
witii 'Phy H})irir, that 1 may correct it. If, hy the wonderful beauty of 
Thy works, I have been led into boldness, if 1 have sought my owu 
honour among men as 1 advanced in the work which was destined to 
Thine homnir, pardon me in kindness and charity, and by Thy grace 
grant tlint my teaching may bo to Thy glory, and the welfare of all 
men. Praise yo tin* Lord, ye heavenly Harmonies, and ye that under- 
stand the lu'W harmonies, praise the Lord. Praise God, 0 my soul, as 
long its I live. From Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the mate- 
rial us well as the spirit uid — all that we know and all that we know not 
yet - for there is much to do that is yet undone.’ 

Tlu'se words are all the more remarkable, because written by a man 
who was pi'rsecuted by Christian theologians as a heretic, but who 
nevertlieh ss was not ashanu'd to profess himself a (’hristian. 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of living 
naturalists The auticpiarian recognises at once the workings of intel- 
ligence in the remains an ancient civilisation. He may fail to ascer- 
tain tlieir age correctly, he may remain doubtful as lo the order in which 
they were successively constructed, but the character of the whole tells 
him they are works of art, and that men like himself originated these 
relics of bygone ages. So shall the intelligent naturalist read at once 
in the pictures which nature presents to him, the works of a higher 
Intelligence ; he shall rwognise in the minute perforated cells of the 
eonifene, which differ so wonderfully from those of other plants, the 
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the sound of that key-note of thought which had been 
struck for the first time by the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ‘For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being undt'r- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.’ 

But we shall see that the science of language owes 
more than its first impulse to Christianity. The 
pioneers of our science were tliose very apostles who 
were commanded ‘to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature and their true 
successors, the missionaries of tlie whole Christian 
Church. Translations of the Lord’s Prayer or of the 
Bible into evf'ry dijilect of the world, form even now 
the most valuable materials Ibr the comparative philo- 
logist. As long as the number of known languages 
was small, the idea i>f classification hardly suggest(‘d 
itself. Tlie mind must be bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of facts before it has recourse to revision. As 
long as the only languages studied were Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, the simple division into sacred and pro- 
fane, or classical and oriental, sufficed. But when 
theologians extended their studies to Arabic, Chaldee, 

hieroglyphics of a peculiar afro; in their noeclle-like loaves, the es- 
cutcheon of a peculiar dynasty ; in their repeated appcaranct; under most 
diversified circumstances, a thoup;htful and Ihoufxht-elicitiii^T adaj>taiion. 
He Ix'holds, indeed, the works of a bt'in«^ fhinlchig lik(' himsolf, hut he 
feels, at the same time, that he stands as much below the Supreme 
Intcllijrencc, in wisdom, power, and goodness as the works of art are 
inferior to the wonders of nature. Let naturalists look at the world 
under such impressions, and evidence will pour in upon us that all 
creatures are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom we know, Jove, 
and adore unseen.’ 

Ilomaus i. 20. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding^ 
iv. 10, 7. 
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and Syriac, a step, and a very important step, was 
made towards the establishment of a class or family 
of languages.*® No one could help seeing that these 
languages were most intimately related to each other, 
and that they differed from Greek and Latin on all 
points on which they agreed among themselves. As 

{CatnJogt), i. 37) mentions the following works, published 
during the sixteenth eentury, hearing on the science of language ; — ln~ 
troductid in Choldaicam Lingunni, Siriacam, ntqiie Anmnicam^et decern 
nlitis Lingnaa, ti Tli(3soo Ambrosio. I^apife, 1539, 4to. I)e Raiione co?;?- 
winti omnium Linguarvm et Litieraru ni Commcnfarius, a Theodoro Bib- 
liaiulro, Tiguri, 1548, 4to. It contains the Ijonl’s Prayer in fourteen 
languages. Bibliandor d<‘rive8 Welsh and Cornish from Gre(‘k, Greek 
iiaviug been curried there from Marseilh's, through Franco. He states 
thfit Armenian differs little from Clialde<\ and cites Postel, who derived 
tile Turks from the Armenians, because Turkish was spoken in Ariinmia. 
He tn'ats the Persiaus as descendants of Shorn, and connects their lan- 
guage with Syriac and Hebrew. Servian and Georgian are, according 
to him, dialects of Greek. 

Other woiks on language published during the sixteenth century 
are : — Perion, Rutlogorum de Lingtup Ga/liccp Otiginc egusepte cwn 
Grcerd Cognatioue, Hhri ijuatuor, Parisiis, 1554. He says that as French 
is not mentioned among the seveiity-two laiiguag<*s which sprang from 
the Towt-r of Bahel, it must be d*‘rived from Greek. He quotes Cmsar 
(/> Bfl/o Gadiro, vi. 14) to ])r<)ve that the Druids spoke Greek, and 
then derives from it the modern I'nmcli language ! 

The works of Henri Estieune (1528-1598) stand on a much sounder 
basis, He has been unjustly aecust d of having derived French from 
Greek. See his TravR de Ui Cou formite du Langagc frani^ais avre le 
grec, about 1566. It contains chiefly syntactical and grammatical 
remarks, and its object is to show that modes of expression in Greek, 
which sound anomalous and difficult, can be rendered easy by a com- 
parison of analogous expressions in French. 

The Lord’s prayer was published in 1548 in fourteen languages, by 
Bibliander; in 1591 in twenty-six languages, by Boccha {Bibliotheca 
Apo'ifolica Vaticana, a fratre Angelo Boccha, Bomm, 1591, 4to.); in 
1592 in forty languages, hyMcgisenis (Specimen A’L Lingtiarum et Dia- 
hHorum ah Ificrojiymo Megisero a diversis auctoribuit colJectarum quihus 
Oratio Dominica c^t expeessa, Francofurti, 1592) ; in 1593 in fifty 
languages, by the same author (Oratio Dominica L diversis Unguis, cura 
H. Hegiseri, Frauc'^furti, 1593, 8vo.), 
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enrly as 1C06 we find Guichard^^^ in liis Harmonic 
cdytmlogiquc, placing Hebrew, Cbaldee, and Syriac 
as a class of languages b}" themselves, and distiugiiish- 
ing besides between the Romance and Teutonic dia- 
lects. 

What prevented however, for a long time, the 
])rogress of the science of language was the idea that 
Hebrew was the primitive language of manhind, and 
that, therefore, all languages must be derived from 
Hebrenv. The fathers of the Church never expressed 
any doubt on this point. St. Jerome, in one of his 
e2)istles to Dauiasus,^^’ writes: ‘The whole of anti- 
quity (universa antiquitas) affirms that Hebrew, in 
which the Old Testament is written, was the begin- 
ning of all human speech.’ Origen, in his eleventh 

At tho bfiriiining of tlio s<*von(ocnth conlury \r;is published 
Trhor <h’ ri]iM<nre dcK Lauf/ui’n dc cf t Unir;rs, par Chindu iJurot, 
second*' edition, Iverdon, -Ito. Horvas says tliat l)nret veprals 

the mistakes of Pastel, Uibliaiidor, and other writers of the sixteenth 
century, 

Jirfue Duret cfime Estienne Guichard, L' Jbtrnwnie itymolcKjiqm 
df's LihHjUfS h(hnt‘{</i(f, cfui((]aop<i\ — greque — laiinc. frani^oise^ 

italicvnv, (dlcmaii(lf\ atuflow-, &c., Paris. IfiOG. 

ilervas only knows the second edition. Paris, 1618, and thinks the 
first was published in 1G08. The title of his book shows that Guichard 
distiuguisued between four classes of laniruages, which we should now 
call the Semitic, tho ilellenic, Italic, and Teutonic : ho derives, however, 
Greek from Llchrew. 

I. I. Scaligf'r, in liis Diairiha de Enrnp<ponnn Lingids [Ojvtmda 
varia, Parisiis, 1610), p. 119, distinguishes eleven classes: Latin, 
Greek, Teutonic, Slavonic, Ejurotic or Albanian, Tataric, Hungarian, 
Finnic, Irish, British in Whiles and Brittany, and Bask ur Cantabrian. 

‘Initium oris et communis eloquii, et hoc omne quod loquimur, 
ITebneam esse linguam qua vetus Testamentum scriptiim est, luiiversa 
antifiuitas tradidit.’ In another place (Isaia, cap. 7) he writes: — ‘ Om- 
nium eiiim fere linguarum verbis utuntur Hebi^aei.’ See also Journal 
aMatiqre, ISfiO, juillet, p. 20. 

I. L 
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Homily on the book of Numbers, expresses his belief 
that the Hebrew language, originally given through 
Adam, remained in that part of the world which was 
the chosen ' portion of God, not, like the rest, left to 
one of His angels.'^’ 

The language of their sacred writings is by many 
people taken either for the most ancient language, 
or for the natural language of mankind. With the 
Brahmans Sanskrit is the language of the gods^ and, 
even with the Buddhists, Pali or Magadhi, the lan- 
guage of Buddha and of their sacred canon, the 
Trip i/ aka , a language as clearly derived from San- 
skrit as Italian is from Latin, is considered as the root 
of all languages. The Pali grammarian Xatyayana 
says : ‘ There is a language vdiich is the root (of all 
languages) ; men and Brahmans spoke it at the com- 
niencenient of the Kalpa, Avho never before uttered a 
liunian accent, and even the superior Buddha sjj^oke 
it: it is Magadhi.’ “ 

‘ Mansif liuj^ua pi'r Adam priniitUH data, ut putaniiis, Hebnea, in 
fii parte hamiuum, (jua.- iiun part) alicujus aiigeli, Kt‘d quit* Dei purtioper- 
immsit.’ 

See Speiiee Hardy, L<(}fiidx of the liiuhlhists, p. Ii3, quoted from 
Alwii), Li\-turvs HiidiUnnut, {». oo. The following extract is from the 
U'ihhihnju Atuwdwn : — * Parents plai’o their children when young either 
oil a cot or a chair, and speak dilfercnt things, or perform dilferent 
ai’tions. Their words are thus dist.iiietly fixed by their (diildren (on 
tiicir minds), thinking that sucli was said by him, and such by the other; 
;;nd iu proeess of time ttvey learn the entire language. If a child, boru 
of a Damila motlier and an Andhaka father, should hear his mother 
sj>eak first, he would speak the Damila lungungo ; but if lie should iiear 
his falliiT first, he would speak the Amlhaka. If. howev. r, he should 
not hear either of them, he would speak the Miiga<ihi. If, again, a per- 
son in an uniulnibited forest, in whieh no speeeli (is heard), should 
intuitively attempt to articulate wonls, he would speak the verv 
Milgailhi. It priH-lominates in all regions, sueh as lull, the animal 
kingdom, the pettu (preta) Hpat n , the human uorld. and the world of 
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When, therefore, the first attempts at a classifica- 
tion of languages were made, the problem, as it pre- 
sented itself to scholars such as Guichard and Tho- 
massin, was this : ‘ As Hebrew is undoubtedly the 
mother of all laiig^ua^es, how are we to explain the 
process by which Hebrew became split into so many 
dialects ; and how can these numerous dialects, such 
as Greek and Latin, Coptic, Persian, Turkish, be 
traced back to their common source, the Hebrew P 
It is astonishing what an amount of real learning 
and ingenuity was wasted on this question during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It finds, 
perha})S, but one parallel in the laborious calculations 
and constructions of early astronomers, who liad to 
account for the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
always taking it for granted that the earth must 
be the fixed centre of our planetary system. But, 
although we know now that the labours of such 
scholars as Thomassin were and could not be other- 
wise than iTuitless, it would be a most discouraging 
view' to take of the progress of the human race, w ere 
we to look upon the exertions of eminent men in Ibr- 
mer ages, though they may have been in a wu*cuig 
direction, as mere vanity and vexation of* spirit. 'We 
must not forget that the very fact of the failure of 
such men contributed powerfully to a general con- 
viction that there must be something wrong in the 
problem itself, till at last a bolder genius inverted 

the devas (gads.) The remaining eighteen languages, Kirata, Andhaku, 
Yonaka, l)amila, etc. undergo change.s, but not the MAgadhi, whieli 
alone is stationary, as it is said to be the language of llrahmiin and 
Aryaa. Even lluddha, who rendered his Tepi / aka w'onls into doctrines, 
did so by means of the verj' MAgadhi, and w^hy ? Becau>e, l»y doing so. 
it was easy to aotjuire their true significatiou.’ 
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the problem and thereby solved it. When books 
after books had been written to show how Greek and 
Latin and all other languages were derived from 
Hebrew,^^ and when not one single system proved 
satisfactory, people asked at last — ‘ Why then should 
all languages be derived from Hebrew?’ — and this 
very question solved the problem. It might have 
been natural for theologians in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, many of whom knew neither Hebrew nor 
any language except their own, to take it for granted 
that Hebrew was the source of all languages ; but 
tliere is neither in the Old nor the New Testament a 
single word to necessitate this view. Of the language 
of Adam we know nothing ; but if Hebrew, as we 
know it, was one of the languages that sprang from 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, it could not well 
have been the language of Adam, or of the whole 
eai*th, ‘when the whole earth was still of one speech. 

Although, therefore, a certain advance was made 
towards a classification of languages by the Semitic 
scholars of fhe seventeenth century, yet this partial 
advance became in other respects an impediment. 
The purely scientific interest in arranging languages 


” Guichanl went so far as to maintain that, as Hebrew was written 
from right to left, and Greek from left to right, Greek words might be 
traced back to Iltd^rew by being simply read from right to left. 

Among the different systems of Rabbinical exegesis, there is one 
according to wliich ererv letter in Hebrew is reduced to its numerical 
value, Hiul the word is explained by another of the same quantity ; thus, 
from the passage, ‘ And all the inhabitants of the earth were of one lan- 
guage’ (Genesis xi. 1 ), is deduced that they all spoke Hebrew, being 
changed for its synonym and enpH (5 + 100 + 4 -s 300 =.409) is 
substituted for its equivalent (1 -e 8 +• 400 = U)9). Coheleth, ed. 
Ginsburg, p. 31. Of. Quatrem^re, Melanges^ p. 138. 
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according to their characteristic features w*as lost 
eight of, and eiToneous ideas were propagated, the 
influence of which has even now not quite subsided. 

The first who really conquered the prejudice that 
Hebrew was the source of all language was Leibniz, 
the contemporary and rival of Newton. ‘ There is ns 
much reason,’ he said, for supposing Hebrew to have 
been the primitive language of mankind, as there is 
for adopting the view of Goropius, who 2)ublished a 
work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove that Dutch was 
the language spoken in Paradise.’ In a letter to 


As I have n’peatodly beeu takeu to task for writ i up; Lr/Vw/r without 
a ^ 1 may state iu &elf-<lofciiee that 1 did so, iieitluT from i)t*glip;eiK*<‘, 
nor from ip;noranee, nor from allectalion, wdth all or whieh 1 lia,ve lieoii 
charged, hut for tlie simple rcus«>n that Leibniz himsi lf neecr, eilher in 
Ins printed works or in his letters, spelt his name Leibnitz. 8eo Die 
Werkr von Leibniz, od. Oiiiio Klopp, Hanover, IhGl, vol. i. p. xxiv. 

Hermatheua JoaiuiLs Goropii Leeaiii : Antuerpia?, l.')80. Onijinca 
Antecrpianir, loGG. Andre Keinpe, in his M'ork on the lanp;uaj'e of 
Paradisf, maintains that God spoke to Adam in i>wedivsh, Adam answered 
in Danish, and tht' serpent spoke to Eve iu Freneh. 

Chardin rehitfs tiiat tlio Persians helievo three lanpuapes to have Iteen 
spoken in Paradise; Arabic by the Serpent, Persian by Adam and Eve, 
and Turki‘<h by Gabriel. 

J. B. Erro, iu bis El Mimdo jirimitivo, Madrid, 1814, claims Bask as 
the lunp;uup:(^ spoken by Adam. 

A curious discussion took place about two hundred years ago in the 
Metrojwlitan chapter of Puurpehina. The- decision, as entered in the 
minutes of the chapter, is us follows: — 1. Was Bask the janmitivt* 
language of mankind ? The learned members confess that, in sj>ite of 
their strong conviction on the subject, they dare not give an affirmative 
answer. 2. Was Bask the only language spoken by Adam and Eve in 
Pariulise? On this point the chapter declare.s that no donht can exist in 
their minds, and that ‘ it is impossible to bring forward any serious or 
rational objection.’ See llennequin, Easai aur I'Analoijic dcs Laiiguea : 
Bordeaux, 1838, p. GO. 

I feel bound to add a note from M. Blade’s Ltudes s7ir rOrigine 
dcs Boaqum, Paris, 18o9, p. 533: — ‘Les archives civiles et religienses 
do Pampelune out eteexplorees miiiutieusement par des savants t<*lsque 
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Tenzel, Leibniz wi'ites : — ‘ To call Hebrew the pri- 
mitive language, is like calling branches of a tree 
piimitive branches, or like imagining that in some 
country hewn trunks could grow instead of trees. 
Such ideas may be conceived, but they do not agree 
with the laws of nature, and with the harmony of 
the universe, that is to say, with the Divine 

Wisdom.’ 27 

But Leibniz did more than remove this on^ great 
stumbling-block from the threshold of the science of 
language. He was the first to apply the principle 
of sound inductive reasoning to a subject which 
before him had only been treated at random. He 
pointed out the necessity of collecting, first of all, as 
large a number of facts as possible.^® He appealed 
to missionaries, travellers, ambassadors, princes, and 
emperors, to help him in a work which he had so 
much at heart. The Jesuits in China had to work 
for him. Witsen,^^ the traveller, sent him a most 

Oaril ay, Ic P. dt* Mort't, Yanirtias y Miranda, etc.; ot pas im ne eonfirmt', 
<jU(‘ jo saolio, lo diro <lo M. HonTK\juin. J’ai fait nioi-momo, et j’ai fair 
lairo, sur co point, dos reoliorches donionrooH sans ri'\snltat,f 

Guiirauor’s Lifr of Lcihiic, yol. ii. p. 129. 

Uidirauor, vul. ii, p. 127- In his Dissertatioii on the Oru/in of 
Nations, 1710, L<'il)niz says: — ‘Tho study of lanpaagos must not he 
conduottHl acoordin^r to any othur principles hut tlioso of the exact 
sciences. Why hejjdn with the unknown instead of the knf»wn? It 
stands to reason that we oup:]it to heo-in with studying the modern lan- 
guapres W'hich arc witliin our reach, in ordf-r to compare them with one 
another, to discorer their difftTences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to those W’hich haye prcmh>d them in former ages, in order to show 
their filiation and their origin, and then to ascend step by step to tho 
most ancient tongues, the analysis of which must lead us 'to the only 
trustworthy conclusions.’ 

Nici'iaes M itsen. Burgomaster of Amsterdam, trarel](‘d in Rus.sia, 
1G(:6-1(;72 : published Ids travels in 1677, denlicat^d to Peter the Great. 
Secoml edition, 17dd. It contains many collections of woaLs. 
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precious present, a translation of tlie Lord's Pniyer 
into the jargon of the Hottentots. ‘ My friend,’ 
wites Leibniz in thanking him, ‘remember, I 
implore yon, and remind your Muscovite friends, to 
make researches in order to procure specimens of 
the Scythian languages, the Samoyedes, Siberians, 
Bashkirs, Kalmuks, Tungusians, and others.’ Haying 
made the acquaintance of Peter the Great, Leibniz 
wrote to him the following letter, dated Vienna, 
October the 2Gth, 1713: — 

‘T have suggested that the numerous languages, 
hitlnn'to almost entirely unknown and unstudied, 
wliich are cuiTent in the em])ire of Your Majesty 
and on its frontiers, should be reduced to writing; 
also that dictionaries, or at least small yocabularies, 
shonld be collected, and translations be procun^d in 
such languages of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic Symbolum, and other 
parts of the Catechism, nt omnw liiKjna landvt 
Bomhinm, This would increase the glory of Your 
Majesty, who reigns over so many nations, and is so 
anxious to improve them ; and it would, likewise, by 
means of a comparison of languages, enable us to 
discover the origin of those nations who from 
Scythia, which is subject to Your Majesty, advanced 
into other countries. But principally it would help 
to plant Christianity among the nations speaking 
those dialects, and I have, therefore, addressed the 
Most Eev. Metropolitan on the same subject.’®^ 

Cafherinens drr Grossm Verdhmie nm die verglrichende Sprach- 
kunde, von F. Adclunfr: Pt-tt^rsburg, 1815. Anotbcr letter of his to th#* 
Vice-Chancellor. Baron Scbaffiroff, is dated Pinnorit, Juno 22, 1716. 
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Leibniz drew up a list of the most simple and 
necessary terms which should be selected for com- 
parison in various languages. At home, while 
engaged in historical researches, he collected what* 
ever could throw light on the origin of the German 
language, and he encouraged others, such as Eccard, 
to do the same. He pointed out the importance of 
dialects, and even of i^rovincial and local terms, for 
elucidating the etymological structure of langui|ges.^‘ 
Leibniz never undertook a systematic classitication 
of the whole realm of language, nor was he successful 
in classing the dialects with which he had become 
acquainted. He distinguished between a Japhetic 
and Aramaic class, the former occu2)ying the noiih, 
the latter the south, of the continent of Asia and 
Euro2)e. He believed in a common origin of lan- 
guages, and in a migration of the human race from 
east to west. But he failed to distinguish the exact 
degrees of relationship in Avhich languages stand to 
each other, and he mixed iq) some of the Turanian 
(liah‘Cts, such as Finnisli and Tataric, with the 
Japhtitic family of speech. If Leibniz had found 
time to work out all the plans which his fertile and 
(*omj>reln‘nsive gtuiius eonctdved, or if he had been 
understood and sup2>orted by contemporary scholars, 
the science of language, as one of the inductive 
sciences, might have been established a century 
earlier. But a man like Leibniz, who was equally 
distinguished as a scholar, a theologian, a lawyer, 

Collectanea Ef/zmologica, ii. ‘Malim sine discrimiue Dialoc- 

tonnu con'ogari GernuuncMs rocfs. Puto quasdam origin*"s ex yiipe- 
riuribus Dialeotis melius appariruras ; ut ox Ulfila; Poutogotbieis, Otfridi 
praiuus.ois.’ 
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an historian, and a mathematician, could only throw 
out hints as to how language ought to be studied. 
Leibniz was not only the discoverer of the differ- 
ential calculus. He was one of the first to watch 
the geological stratification of the earth. He was 
engaged in constructing a calculating machine, the 
idea of which he first conceived as a bo^'. He drew 
up an elaborate of an expedition to Eg}'])!, 

which he submitted to Louis XIV. in order to 
avert his attention from the frontiers of Germany. 
The same man was engaged in a long correspondence 
with Bossuet to bring about a reconciliation between 
Protestants and Romanists; and he endeavoured, in 
his TJukxJicee and other works, to defend the cause 
of truth and religion against the inroads of the 
materialistic philosophy of England and France. 
It has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of 
Leibniz produced but little effect, and that most 
of them had to be made again. This is not the ease, 
however, Avith regard to the science of lauguag(‘. 
The new interest in languages, which Leibniz had 
called into life, did not die again. After it had once 
been recognised as a desideratum to bring together a, 
complete Ilerharium of the languages of inankind, 
missionaries and travellers felt it their duty to collect 
lists of words and draw up grammars wherever they 
came in contact with a new race. The two gi'eat 
Avorks in Avhich, at the beginning of our century, 
the results of these researches were summed up — 
I mean the Cataloyue of Languages by Hervas, and 
the Mlthriclaies of Adelung — can both be traced back 
directly to the influence of Leibniz. As to Hervas, 
he had read Leibniz carefully, and though he diffeis 
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from him on some points, he fully acknowledges 
his merits in promoting a truly philosophical study of 
languages. Of Adelung’s MitJu^idatca and his obliga- 
tions to Leibniz we shall have to speak presently. 

Hervas lived from 1735 to 1809. He was a 
Spaniard by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. 
While working as a missionary among the polyglot- 
tous tribes of America, his attention was drawn to 
a systeimitic study of languages. After his |retum, 
he lived chiefly at Horne in the midst of the numerous 
Jesuit missionaries who had at that time been recalled 
from all parts of the world, and who, by their com- 
munications on the dialects of the tribes among 
whom they had hooii labouring, assisted him greatly 
in his researches. 

Most of his works were written in Italian, and 
were aftenvards translated into Spanish. We cannot 
entt‘r into the general scope of his literary labours, 
which are of the most comprehensive character. 
Tlu^y were intended to form a kind of Kosmos, for 
which he chose the title of Idm del Ihiiverso. Wliax 
is of interest to us is that portion which treats of 
man and language as part of the universe ; and here, 
again, chiefly his Catalo(jue of Languages, in six 
volumes, published in Spanish in the year 1800. 

If we compare the work of Hervas with a similar 
work which excited much attention towards the end 
of the last century, and is even now more widely 
known than Hervas — I mean Courts de Gebeliirs 
Monde shall see at once how far 

superior the Spanish Jesuit is to the French philo- 

** Monde primitif analyse ct compare avec h mondc modenie : Paris, 

1773. 
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sopher. Gebelin ti'eats Persian, Armenian Malay, 
and Coptic as dialects of Hebrew; he speaks of 
Bask as a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discover 
Hebrew, Greek, English, and French words in the 
idioms of America. Heiwas, on the contrary, though 
embracing in his catalogue five times the number 
of languages that were known to Gobelin, is most 
careful not to allow himself to be carried away by 
theories not warranted by the evidence before him. 
It is easy now to iK)int out mistakes and inaccuracies 
in Hervas, but I think that those who have blarned 
him most are those who ought most to have acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him. To hfive collected 
specimens and notices of more than three hundred 
languages is no small matter. But Hervas did more. 
He himself cr^mposed granimai’S of more than forty 
languages. He was one of the first to point out that 
the true affinity of languages must be determined 
chiefly by grammatical evidence, not by mere simi- 
larity of words.^^ He proved, by a comparative list of 
declensions and conjugations, that Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic are all but 
dialects of one original language, and constitute one 
” Catahgo, i. 63. 

‘ jVIas se deben confiultar praraatlcas para conocer su caraotor pro- 
prio por medio de su artificio gramntical.’ — Catulogo, i. Go. The sarao 
principle was expressed by Ix^rd MoiiluKldo, about 1795, in liis Aniknt 
Mi taphyskSf vol. iv, p. 326: ‘ Mv last observation is, that, ns the art of 
a language is less arbitrary and mor<^ determined by rule than either the 
sound or sense of words, it is one of the principal things by wliich the 
connection of languages with one another is to be diseovered. And, 
therefore, when we find that two languages practise these gn at arts of 
language, — derivation, composition, and fiexion, — in the same way, we 
may conclude, I think, with great certainty, that the one language is 
the original of the other, or that they are both dialects of the same 
language.* 
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family of speech, the Semitic.^^ He scouted the idea 
of deriving all the languages of mankind from 
Hebrew. He had perceived clear traces of affinity 
between Chinese and Indo-Chinese dialects ; also 
between Hungarian, Lapjjonian, and Finnish, three 
dialects now classed as members of the Turanian 
family. He had proved that Bask was not, as was 
commonly supposed, a Celtic dialect, but an indepen- 
dent language, spoken by the earliest inhabillants of 
Spain, as proved by the names of the Spanish moun- 
tains and rivers.^^ one of the most brilliant 

discoveries in the history of the science of language, 
the establishment of the Malay and Polynesian family 
of speech, extending ftom the island of Madagas- 
car east of Africa, over 208 degrees of longitude, to 
the Easter Islands west of America,^® was made by 

Catalogo, ii. 468. 

Ihid. i. 49. Witsen, too, in a letter to Leibniz, dated mai 22, IGOS, 
ullmles to the affinity between the Tataric and Mongolic languages. 

‘ (bi m’a dit quo ccis deux lungues (la languo mocgale et tartare) sont 
different es a pen pr^is eonimo rAllemaud Test du Flamand, et qu’il 
de nu'uiie dt\s Kalnuics et Mot'gals.’ — Colhctanca Etyindogica, ii. p. 36Jh 

Leil)iiiz hehl the same opinion (see Hervas, Catalogo^ i, 50), though 
he considt'n d the Celts in Spain as deseendants of the Iberians. 

Catalogo, i. 30. ‘Veraque la lengua llamada malaga, la qual se 
hablii eu la peninsula de Malaea, es matriz de iimumerables dialectos de 
naoiunes islehas, que desdo dicha peninsula so extienden por mas de 
dosci(‘nto8 grudos de longitud en los mares Oriental y Pacifieo.’ 

IHd. ii. 10. ‘ De esta peninsula de Mahw’a han salido enjambres de po- 
bhidorea de las islas del mar Indiano y Paoifico, en las que, aunque pareee 
hnber otra nacion, quo es de negros, la malaya es generalmente la mas 
duminante y extendida. La leugua inalaya so habla en dicha peninsula, 
continente del Asia, en las islas Mahliyas, en la do Madagascar (pertene- 
ciente al Africa), en las do Sonda, en las Molucas, en las Pilipinas, en 
las del urch!pi«^lago de San Ljizaro, y en muchisimas del mar del Sur 
desde dicho archipi^lago hasta islas, <jue porsu poca distaucia de America 
.Hi> ertdan pobladas por amoricanos. Lii isla de Madagascar se pone a CO 
grados de longitud, y a los 268 se jHUie la isla de Pasqau 6 de Davis, en 
l.v (pH' xe habla otro dialecto mala\<> ; pv>r lo que la extension de los dia- 
hrlos inalayos es do 208 grados dr longitud.’ 
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Hervas long before it was worked out, and announced 
to tlie world by Humboldt. 

Hervas was likewise aware of the great gramma- 
tical similarity between Sanskrit and Greek, but the 
imperfect information which he received from his 
friend, the Carmelite missionary, Fra Paolino de 
San Bartolomeo, the author of the first Sanskrit 
grammar, published at Home in 1 790, prevented him 
from seeing the full meaning of this grammatical 
similarity. How near Hervas was to the discovery 
of the truth may be seen from his comparing such 
words as Theos^ God, in Greek, with Deva, God, in 
Sanskrit. He identified tlie Greek auxiliary verb cim i\ 

< /s, I am, thou art, he is, with the Sanskrit as mi, 
a si, asti. He even p(>inted out that the termina- 
tions of the three genders in Greek, os^ e, on, are the 
same as tlie Sanskrit, as, a, am. But believing, as he 
did, that the Gn^eks derived their philosophy and 
mythology from India lie supposed that they had like- 
wise borrowed from the Hindus some of their words, 
and even the art of distinguishing the gender of words. 

The second work which represents the science of 
language at the beginning of this century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impulse 
which Leibniz had given, is the Mithridates of Ade- 
lung.^^ Adelung’s work depends partly on Hervas, 

Catcdogv, ii. 134. 

Ibid. ii. IST). From what I had sa-id before of Guichord, Scahger, 
Witsey)^ Lfihniz, and others, it is quite clear that I did not consid'T 
Hervas as the first discoverer of those linp^uistic theories. I only wished 
to point out his real merits, which other historians had overlooked. See 
Benfey, Geschichfe dcr Sj>rnchv'issmsc?iaft, p. 270. 

The first volume apj>t^ared in 1806. lie died before the seamd 
volume was published, which vras brought out by V^ater in 1809. The 
third and fourth volumes followed in 1816 and 1817, edited by Vater 
and the younger Adelung. 
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partly on the collections of words which had been 
made under the auspices of the Eussian government. 
Now these collections are clearly due to Leibniz. 
Although Peter the Great had no time or taste for 
philological studies, the government kept the idea of 
collecting all the languages of the Russian empire 
steadily in view.^* Still greater luck was in store 
for the science of language. Having been patronised 
by Cajsar at Rome, it found a still more devoted 
patroness in the great Cesariiia of the North, Catha- 
rine the Great (17()2-1790). Even as Grand-duchess, 
Catharine was engrossed witlithe idea of a Universal 
Dictionary, on the plan suggested by Leibniz. She 
encouraged the chaplain of the British Factory at 
St. Petersburg, the Rev. Daniel Dumaresq, to under- 
take the work, and he is said to have published, at 
her desire, a Comparatlue Vocahidarp of Eastern Lan- 
fjiuujrs^ in quarto; a work, however, which, if ever 
piiblislu^d, is now completely lost. The reputed 
autlior died in London in 1805, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four. When Catharine came to the throne, 
her plans of conquest hardly absorbed more of her 
time than her philological studies ; and she once 
shut herself up nearly a year, devoting all her time 
to the compilation of her Comparative Dictionary. 
A letter of hers to Zimmermann, dated the 9th of 
May, 1785, may interest some of my hearers: — 

‘ Your letter,’ she writes, ‘has drawn me from the 
solitude in which I had shut myself up for nearly 

Evidence of this is to he found in Strahlenherpj’s work on the North 
an<i Ktut t>f EHroffC (ind A,sia, 1730, with tahula polyglotta, &e,; in 
^lt\ss, rs(‘hnudt’s Traxrls in Sifhrui, irom 17:^0-1730; in Baehnicist«‘r, 
1dm ct df.dtd'ria dr cottiffrndis limiunrum specimtiidiKH, IVtropoli, 1773; 
in Guldcnstiidt’s TrairU n Caucasi's, &:c. 
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nine months, and from which* I found it hard to stir. 
You will not guess what I have been about. I will 
tell you, for such things do not happen every day. 
I have been making a list of from two to three 
hundred mdical words of the Hussian language, and 
I have had them translated into as many languages 
and jargons as I could hnd. Their number exceeds 
already the second hundred. Every day I took one 
of these words and wrote it out in all the languages 
which I could collect. This has taught me that the 
Celtic is like the Ostiakian : that what means sky in 
one language means cloud, fog, vault, in others ; that 
the word God in certain dialects means Good, the 
Highest, in others, sun or tire. [As far as this h(*r 
letter is written in Froich ; then follows a line of 
German.] I became tiivd of my hobby, after I ha.d 
read your book on Si.»litude. [Then again in French.] 
Ihit as I slioidd havc^ liK‘en sorry to throw sucli a mass 
of paper in the tire, — besides, the room, six fathoms 
in t'ligth, which I use as a boudoir in my hermitage, 
was pretty well warmed, — I asked Professor Pallas to 
come to me, and after makings an honest coiifession 
of my sin, we agreed to publish these collections, and 
thus make thein useful to tliose vrho like to occu])y 
themselves with the forsaken toys of otliers. We 
are only waiting for some more dialects of Eastern 
Siberia. Whether the world at large will or will 
not see in this work bright ideas of different kinds, 
must depend on the dis}>osition of tlieir minds, and 
does not concern me in the least.’ 

If an empress rides a hobby, there are many ready 
to help her. Not only were all Russian iimbassadors 
instructed to collect materials ; not only did German 
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professors supply grammars and dictionaries, but 
Wasliington himself, in order to please the empress, 
sent her list of words to all governors and generals 
of the United States, enjoining them to supply the 
equivalents from the American dialects. The first 
volume of the Imperial Dictionary^'* appeared in 
1787, containing a list of 285 words translated into 
fift 3 "-one European and one hundred and forty-nine 
Asiatic languages. Though full credit slioujld be 
given to the empress for this remarkable undertak- 
ing, it is but fair to remember that it was the philo- 
sopher who, nearly a hundred years before, sowed the 
seed that fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of Heiwas, of the Empress 
Catharine, and of Adelung are highly important, 
though such is the progress made in the classification 
of languages during the last fifty years, that few 
people would now consult them. Besides, the prin- 
ciple of classification which is followed in these works 
can hardl}" claim to be called scientific. Languages 
are arranged geographical!}^, as the languages of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, though, 
at the same time, natural affinities are admitted which 
would unite dialects spoken at a distance of 208 de- 
grees. Languages seemed to 11 oat about like islands 

The empress wi’ote to Nicolai at Berlin to ask him to tlraw \ip a 
cntnlogue of gnimmars and dictionaries. The work was sent to her in 
manuscript from Berlin, in 1785. 

** Gtossariu?n coin par ativuni Lhiguarum f of ins Orhij>y Petersburg, 
1787. A second edition, in which tho words are arranged alphabetically, 
appeared in 1790-91, in 4 vols., edited by Jankiewitsch de Miriewo. 
It contains 279 (27-) languages, i.o. 171 for Asia, 55 fur Europe, 30 for 
Africa, and 23 for America. According to Adelung, as quoted by Pott, 
Vnpificliheif, p. 230, it contains 277 lansniages. 185 for Asia, 62 for 
luir**pe, 28 for Africa, 15 fur America. This would make 280. The first 
edition is a very scarce book. 
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on the ocean of human speech ; they did not shoot 
together to form themselves into larger continents. 
This is a most critical period in the history of every 
science, and if it had not been for a happy accident, 
which, like an electric spark, caused the Heating ele- 
ments to crystallise into regular forms, it is mure 
than doubtful whether the long list of languages and 
dialects, enumerated and described in the works of 
Hervas and Adelung, could long have sustained the 
interest of the student of languages. This electric 
spark was the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the 
ancient language of the Hindus. It had ceased to 
be a spoken language at bust HOG b.o. At that time 
the people of India spoke dialects standing to the 
ancient Vedie Sanskrit in the relation of Italian to 
Latin. We know some of these dialects, for there 
were more than one in various parts of India, from 
the inseriptioiis which the famous King A«oka had 
engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, G irnar, and Kapur- 
digiri, and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Korris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can watch the 
further growth of these local dialects in the Fall, 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Ceylon, and 
once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddhism toolv its origin, the modern Behar, the 
ancient Magadha.'*’^ We meet the same local dialects 

^ In the earlier literature of tin* Umhlhists of Ceylon, tho language of 
their sacred canon is simply called 6r ina v a /.ran a, tlie speech of Buddha, 
In the MahAvansa Pali is used in the sense of sacred text or scripture, 
rather than in that of sacred language. Tanti is sometimes used in tho 
same sense, (See Alwis, 2Wi (rrammar^ p. v.) The language whicli 
we call Pdli, is there called the language of the MdffadhuK, and spoken 
of as the root of all languages. See Mahdvansa, pp. 201 , 253. See 
also the passages from the Buddhist scriptures in whirh the language 
of the Migadhas, or the M&gadbi, is called the mfllahh^s 4, the root 
!• M 
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again in what are called the Prakrit idioms, used in 
the later plays, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and in a few poetical compositions ; and we see at 
last how, through a mixture with the languages of 
the various conquerors of India, the Arabic, Persian, 
Mongolic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modern Hindi, Hindustani, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengali. During all this time, hofvever, 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language of the 
Brahmans. Like Latin, it did not die in giving 
birth to its numerous offspring ; and even at the 
present day an educated Brahman would write with 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengali. Sanskrit 
was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin was 
during the Middle Ages. It was the classical and at 
the same time the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
and in it were written their sacred hymns, the Ye das, 
and the later works, such as the laws of Manu and 
the Pura^as. 

The existence of such a language as tlie ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vehicle of a large 
literature, was known at all times ; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in his Conjectures concerning the Origin of the 
SansJirit^'^ iis to its ago and authenticity, they will 
be best removed by a glance at the history of India, 
and at the accounts given by the writers of different 
nations that became successively acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country. 

language ; Alwis, MU Grammar, p. cvii. It was from Magadha that 
Mahinda is believed to have brought the sacrt»d b(X)ks to Ceylon. See 
Saint- Hilaire in his report on M. Grirablot’s Collection of 
BuddhUt MSS,, published in the Journal des Savants, 1866, p. 26, of 
the sejmrate edition. Works, vol. iii. p. 72. 
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The argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Eoinan 
writers are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fully 
and ably by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on the subject. 

The next nation after the Greeks that became 
acquainted with the language and literature of India 
was the Chinese. Though Buddhism was not recog- 
nised as a third state-religion before the year 65 a.d., 
under the Emperor Ming-ti,'*^ Buddhist missionaries 
liad reached China from India as early as the third 
century b.c. One Buddhist missionary is mentioned 
in the Chiu esc annals in the year 217; and, about 
the year 120 luc., a Chinese general, after defeating 
the barbarous tribes north of the desert of Gobi, 
brought back as a trophy a golden statue, the statue 
of Buddha. The very name of Buddha, changed in 
Chinese into Eo-t’o and Fo,^® is pure Sanskrit, and so 
is everv word and every thought of that religion. 
The language which the Chinese pilgrims went to 
India to study, as the key to the sacred literature of 
Buddhism, was Sanskrit. They called it Fan; but 
Fan, as M. Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbre- 
viation of Fan-lan-mo, and this is the only way in 
which the Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in 
Chinese. We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the 
dynasty of Han, sending Tsai-in and other high 

M. M.'s Btiddhum and Buddhist ’Pilgrims^ p. 23. 

Met hade pour dechiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits gui se ren- 
contrcnt dans les Hires chinou, invenUe et demontrSe par M. Stanislas 
Julien, Paris, 1861, p. 103. 

Fan-chou (brahm&kshara), les caract^res de Tecriturc indienne, 
inven^<ie par Fan, c’est-a-dire Fan-lan-mo (brah Stanislas Julien, 

Voyages dcs PHerim bouddhistcs, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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again in wliat are called the Prakrit idioms, used in 
the later plays, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and in a few poetical compositions ; and we see at 
last how, through a mixture with the languages of 
the various conquerors of India, the Arabic, Persian, 
Mongolic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modem Hindi, Hindustani, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengali. During all this time, however, 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language |of the 
Brahmans. Like Latin, it did not die in giving 
birth to its numerous offspring ; and even at the 
present day an educated Brahman would write with 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengali. Sanskrit 
was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin was 
during the Middle Ages. It was the classical and at 
the same time the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
and in it were written their sacred hymns, the Vedas, 
and the later works, such as the laws of Manu and 
the Pura/ias. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vehicle of a large 
literature, was known at all times ; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in his Conjectures concemwef the Origin of the 
Smiskrit,*^ as to its age and authenticity, they will 
be best removed by a glance at the history of India, 
and at the accounts given by the writers of different 
nations that became successively acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country. 

lauf^uage ; Alwis, Pdli Grammar, p, cvii. It was from Magadha that 
Mahinda is btdievod to have brought the sacred books to Ceylon. See 
Barthekmif Saint-Hihore in his rejiort on M. Grirablot’s ColUotion of 
Buddhist MSS., published in the Jourmd dcs Savants, 1866, p. 26, of 
the separate edition. U’oris, vol. iii. p. 72. 
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Tlie argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writers are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fully 
and ably by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on the subject. 

The next nation after the Greeks that became 
acquainted with the language and literature of India 
was the Chinese. Though Buddhism was not recog- 
nised as a third state-religion before the year 65 a.d., 
under the Emperor Ming-ti,^^ Buddhist missionaries 
had reached China from India as early as the third 
century b.c. One Buddhist missionary is mentioned 
in the Chim^se annals in the year 217; and, about 
the year 120 n.c., a Chinese general, after defeating 
the barbai\>us tribes north of tlie desert of Gobi, 
brought back as a trophy a golden statue, the statue 
of Buddha. The very name of Buddha, changed in 
Chinese into Fo-t’o and Fo,'*® is pure Sanskrit, and so 
is every word and every thought of that religion. 
Tlie language which the Chinese pilgrims went to 
India to study, as the key to the sacred literature of 
Buddhism, was Sanskrit. They called it Fan ; but 
Fan, as M. Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbre- 
viation of Fan-lan-mo, and this is the only way in 
which the Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in 
Chinese.'*''’ We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the 
dynasty of Han, sending Tsai-in and other high 

M. M.’s Buddh 'istn and Buddhist Bilgrims^ p. 23. 

Mkhide pour dechiffrer et tramcrire lea nonia mnacriU gui ae rm- 
contrent dans frs liv/rs chirioia, inventk: et dernoTitree par M. Stanislas 
Julien, Piiri-s, 1861, p. 103. 

Fan-chou (brahm&kshara), les caract^ires do I’ecriture indienne, 
invent^e par Fan. c’est-a-dire Fan-lan-mo (l>rah ni & ).' — Stanislas Julien, 
Voyaaes dca Pkcrins hoiiddhisics^ vol. ii. p. 605. 
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officials to India, in order to study there the doctrine 
of Buddha. They engaged the services of two learned 
Buddhists, Matanga and Tcho-fa-lan, and some of 
the most important Buddhist works were translated 
by them into Chinese. The intellectual intercourse 
between the Indian peninsula and the northern con- 
tinent of Asia contiiuied uninterrupted for several 
centuries. Missions were sent from China to India 
to report on the religious, political, social, and geo- 
graphical state of the country ; and the chief (l)bject 
of inten^st, which attracted public embassies and 
private pilgrims across the Himalayan mountains, 
was the religion of Buddha. About three hundred 
years after the public recognition of Buddhism by 
the Emperor Ming-ti, the great stream of Buddhist 
pilgrims began to flow from China to India. The first 
account which we possess of these pilgrimages refers 
to the travels of Ea-hian, who visited India towards 
the end of the fourth century. His travels were 
translated into French by A. Eemusat. After Fa- 
hian, we have the travids of Hoei-seng and Soiig-yun, 
who were sent to India, in 518, by command of the 
mnpress, wiili the view of collecting sacred books 
and relics. Then followed Hiouen-thsang, whose life 
and travels, from G 2 9-645, have been rendered so 
popular by the excellent translation of M. Stanilas 
Julien, After Hiouen-thsang, the principal works of 
Chinese pilgrims are the Itineraries of the Fifty-six 
Monks, published in 730, and the travels of Khi- 
nie, wdio visited India in 964, at the head of 300 
pilgrims. 

That the language employed for literary purposes 
in India during aU this time was Sanskrit, we learn, 
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not only from the numerous names and religious 
and philosophical terms mentioned in the travels of 
Ihe Chinese pilgrims, but from a short paradigm of 
declension and conjugation in Sanskrit which one of 
them (Hiouen-thsaiig) has inserted in his diary. 

As soon as the Muhammedans entered India, we 
hear of translations of Sanskrit works into Persian 
and Arabic. As early as the reign of the second 
Abasside Klialif Almansur,'’* in the year 773 a.d., an 
Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which 
he professed, visited the court of the Klialif, bringing 
with him tables of the equations of planets according 
to the mean motions, with observations relative to 
both solar and lunar e(‘lipses and the ascension of the 
signs ; taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed 
by an Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian 
author writes it, was Plnghar. The Khalif, embracing 
the opportunity thus happily presented to him, com- 
manded the book to be translated into Arabic, to be 
published for a guide to the Arabians in matters 
pertaining to the stars. The task devolved on 
Muhammed ben Ibrahim Alfazari, whose version is 
known to astronomers by the name of the greater 
Sind-hind or Hind-sin d,*^ for the term occurs 
written both Avays. 

Sir Henry Eilliot’s Historians of India, p. 209. 

** Colebrooko, MiscrUaneous Plssays, ii. p. 604, quott^s from tho pre- 
fiico to the astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, published by his 
continuatoT, Al Casern, in 920 a.d. On Sanskrit figures, Stnichey, As. 
Res. xii. 184 ; Colebrooke, Algebra, p. lii. 

S i n d-hi n d signifies the revolving ages, according to Ben al Adami ; 
Casiri translates it perpetuum aeternumqne. Colebrooke conjectures 8 i d- 
dh4nta, and supposes theoriginal to have been Brahmagupta’s work, 
theBrahma-siddii&nta. M.Reinaud,in Mknmre sur V hide,'^. 312, 
quotes the following passage from the Taryk-al-Hokamli : ‘ En I’ann^e 
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About the same time Yacub, the son of Tharec, 
composed an astronomical work, founded on the 
Sind-hind/^ Harun-al-Rashid (786-809) had two 
Indians, Manka and Saleh, as physicians at his 
court. Manka translated the classical work on 
medicine, Susruta,®^ and a treatise on poisons, as- 
cribed to Aa^iakya, from Sanskrit into Persian.'’*^ 
During the Khalifate of A1 Mainiiin, a famous trea- 
tise on algebra was translated by Mohammed ben 
Musa from Sanskrit into Arabic (editcKl by F. Ilosen, 
1861). 

About 1000 A.D., Abu Eihan al Biruni (born 970, 
died 1088) spent forty years in India, and composed 
his excellent work, theTarikhu-l-Hind, which gives 

loO (le I’hegire (773 de J. C.), il arrira do I’lnde a J)ag:dad im Iionimo 
fort iustruit danw !<>« doctrines do sun pays. Cet liuinino possedait lu 
rnotliode du S i n d h i n d, relative aiix nioiivcineiits des astres ct aux equa- 
tions calciilees au nioyen de sinus de quart en quart de degre. 11 con- 
naissait aussi diverses munieres do detenniner los eclipses, ainsi quo 
leaver des signes du zodlaque. 11 avait compose un abridge d’un ourrago 
rolatif a cos inatieres qu’ou attribuait a un prince nomme Fygar. Dans cot 
ecrit les Kardagia (i. e. K ra in a// y A ; see 8 u r v a-s i d d h An t a, ed. IJiirgess 
and Whitney, p. 07 and p, f)!)) ^taient calciilt^s par minutes. Lo KhaiilV 
ordonna qu'on truduisit \o truite indion eu arabo, afin d’aider les musul- 
mans a aequerir uno connuissanco <‘xacte des ^toiles. Le soin de la 
traduction fut confai a. Mobamiuod, fds d’lbrahim-al-Fazary, le premier 
outre les musulmans qui s'i'*tait livrc a imc etude approfondio de I'astro- 
nomio: on desigiie plus tanl cette traduction sous le titro do Grand 
Sindhind.’ Albiruni places the translation in the year 771. 

Reinaud, /. c. p. 314. 

** Cf. Steinsehneider, Wimmschaftlicke Uliitfrr, vol. i. p. 79. 

** See Professor Fliigel, in Zeitschrift der D. M. (7., xi. 148 and s. 
325. A Hebrew treatise on poisons, ascribed to the Indian Zanik 
(A'tl aakya), is mentioned by Steinsehneider, Wissenscha ftUchc Blatter^ 
vol. i. p. 65. Albiruni mentions an Indian Kankah as astrologer of 
Ilarun-al Rashid (Reinaud, Mhnoire surflfide, p. 315). He is likewise 
Tnentional as a physician. Another Indian physician of Harun-al- 
Rashid is Cidltnl Mankba i^Koinniid, L c.). 
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a complete account of the literature and sciences 
of the Hindus at that time. Albinini had been ap- 
pointed by the Sultan of Khawarazm to accompany 
an embassy which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Masud of Lahore. The learned Avicenna had 
been invited to join the same embassy, but had de- 
clined. Albiruni must have acquired a complete 
knowledge of Sanskrit, for he not only translated 
one work on the San ya, and another on the Yoga 
philosophy from Sanskrit into Arabic, but likewise 
two works from Arabic into Sanskrit/^*' 

About 1150 we hear of Abu Saleh translating a 
work on the (‘diication of kings from Sanskrit into 
Arabic. 

Two hundred rears later, we are told that Firoz 
Shah, after the capture of Nagarcote, ordered several 
Sanskrit works on philoso})hy to be translated from 
Sansladt by Mauliina Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani, A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to Salotar,^*^ 

Elliot’s Hisfori/in^ of India, i). 06. Albiruni kin-w the Ilari vaiitsa, 
and fixes the date ot’ the live SiddhAntas. The f^roat value of Al- 
biriini’s work was first pointed out by M. Keinaud, in liis oxcellciifc 
JSiinwire i^ur P hide : Paris, 1819. 

la the Persian work MuJmahi-t-Tavmrikh there are chapters 
translated fn in tlui Arabic of Abu Saleh ben Shib Wn Jawa, who liad 
himself abridged them, a liundre<l years b<‘fore, from a Sanskrit work 
called Jnslrucihm of Kings (R^yaniti ?). The Persian translator lived 
about 11/30. See Elliot, /. c. 

Siilotar is ufit known as the author of such a work. «9Alotariya 
occurs instead of Aturiya, iii Ri't^a Radhakant; but^S'AlAturiya 
is a name of PA7nni, and the teacher of Susruta is said to have been 
Divodisa. Pnifessor We.bor, in his Catalogs of Sanskrit MSS. 
(p. 298), has pointed out <Silihotra, who is mentioned in the Pafi^'a- 
t antra as a teacher of veterinary medicine, and who is quoted by Garga 
in the A«v4y ur-veda. Salotrl is the every-day Urdu and Hindi word 
for a horse-doctor. Professor Aufrecht has discovered a work on medi- 
cine by li hot ra in the Library of the East India House. A medical 
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said to have been the tutor of Susruta, was likewise 
translated from Sanskrit in the year 1381. A copy 
of it was preserved in the Royal Library of Lucknow. 

Two hundred years more bring us to the reign 
of Akbar (1556-1605). A more extraordinary man 
never sat on the throne of India. Brought up as a 
Muhammedan, he discarded the religion of the Pro- 
phet as superstitious/''^ and then devoted himself to 
a search after the true religion. He called Brah- 
mans and fire-worshippers to his court, and ordered 
them to discuss in his ]>reseiice the merits of their 
religions with the Muhammedan doctors. When he 
heard of the Jesuits at Goa, he invited them to his 
capital, and he was for many years looked upon as a 
secret oonvc‘rt to Christianity. He was, however, a 
rationalist and deist, and, as he declared himself, 
never believed anything that he could not understand. 
The religion which he founded, the so-called Ilahi 
religion, was pure Deism mixed up with the worship 
of the sun as the purest and highest emblem of the 


work 1<y S iiiAtlui is ineiitionetl in the Caialoqne qf Sanskrit MSS. of 
the CoUiyr of Fort Williatn, ]>. U4. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work oti votcriniiry incdieint- by Alawakya is mentioned byllaji Clialfa, 
T. p. /ill. A translation of the TTar aka (Proceedings of As. Soc. Bengal, 
lH7<b Sept.) from Sanskrit into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic, is 
mentionotl in the Fiiirist (finished 987 a.d.). It is likewise mentioned 
by Albiriini (Keinaiid, Mimoirc sur I'lndt, p. 316); the translation is 
said to have been made for the Barmekidcs. The names of the per- 
sons l)y whom the doctrines contained in this work were supposed to 
Inive beem handc'd down, shoidd be restored in A1 birun i as follows: 
Brahman, Pni^Apati, the Asvinau, Indra, the sons of Atri, 
Agnive.va; cf. A sh/^ngah rida y a, Introduction (MS. Wilson, 298) 
** See Vans Kennedy, Sot ice respecting the Eeligion introduced trg 
Akhar, Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 1820, vol. ii. 
pp. 242-270. 

Elliot’s, Historians of India., p. 249. 
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Deity. Though Akbar himself could neither read 
nor write, his court was the home of literary men 
of all persuasions. ^Vhatever book, in any language, 
promised to throw light on the problems nearest 
to the emperor's heart, he ordered to be translated 
into Persian. The New Testament^* was thus trans- 
lated at his command; so were tlieMahabhiirata, the 
Itamayaw-a , the Amarakosha,^'^ and other classical 
works of Sanskrit literature. But although the em- 
peror set the greatest value on the sacred writings of 
different nations, he does not seem to have succeeded 
in extorting from the Brahmans a transhition of the 
V e d a, A tra n slati on of th e A t h a r v a-v e d a*'*^ was made 
for him by llaji Ibrahim Sirliindi; but that Veda 
never enjoyed the same authority as the other three 
V edas, and it is doubtful whether by Atharva-veda 
is meant more than the XJ]) an i shads, some of which 
may have been composed for the special benefit of 
Akbar. Then' is a story which, though evidently of 
a legendary character, shows how the study of San- 


Miillbauor, Gri^chichtr der KaihaUschn Missinnan O-stindirns, 8 . 134 . 

"* Elliot’s Historians of India, p. 248. 

Ibid. pp. 2.VJ, 200. Tlie Tarikh-i-liadmmi or Muniakhnlm-t’ 
Tawdrikh, written by Mulla AlMlu-1-Katlir Maliik. .Shall of Eudiiuii, 
and finished in 1695, is a general history of India from the time of 
the Ghaznpvidt's to tlu* 40th year of Akl»ar. The author is a bigotod 
Miihammedan, and judges Akbar Bcvorcly, though ho was himself 
imd<*r great obligations to him. lie wan employed by Akbar to translato 
from Arabic and Sanskrit into Pensian : he translated the K&md- 
yawa, two out of the eigliteen sections of the MaliAbhArnta, and 
abridged a liistory of Cashmir. These translations were made under the 
superintend(*nce of Eaizi, the brother of the minister Abu-l-Eazl. 
‘Abulfacel, ministro de Akbar, so valid del Amarasinha y del 
3IahAbh Arata, que traduxo en persiano el ano de 168C.’ — Her^’as, 
ii. 136. 

** See M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit lAteraiurct p. 327. 
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skrit was kept up by the Brahmans during the reign 
of the Mogul emperors. 

‘ Neither the authority (it is said) nor promises of 
Akbar could prevail upon the Brahmans to disclose 
the tenets of their religion : he was therefore obliged 
to have recourse to artifice. The stratagem he made 
\ise of was to cause a boy, of the name of Feizi, to 
be committed to the care of these priests, as a poor 
orphan of the sacerdotal line, who alone coi|ild be 
initiated into the sacred rights of their theology. 
Feizi, having received the proper instructions for the 
part he was to act, was conveyed privately to Benares, 
the seat of knowledge in Hindostan ; he was received 
into the house of [i learned Brahman, who educated 
him with the same care as if he had been his son. 
After the youth had spent ten years in study, Akbar 
was desirous of recalling him; but he was struck 
with the charms of the daughter of his preceptor. 
The old Brahman laid no restraint on the growing 
passion of the two lovers. He was fond of Feizi, and 
offered him his daughter in marriage. The young 
man, divided between love and gratitude, resolved to 
conceal the fraud no longer, and falling at the feet of 
the Brahman, discovered the imposture, and asked 
pardon for liis ofiences. The priest, without re- 
proaching him, seized a poniard which hung at his 
girdle, and was going to plunge it in his heart, if 
Feizi had not prevented him by taking hold of his 
arm. The young man used every means to pacify 
him, and declared himself ready to do anything to 
expiate his treachery. The Brahman, bursting into 
tears, promised to pardon him on condition that ho 
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should swear never to translate the V edas, or sacred 
volumes, or to disclose to any person whatever the 
symbol of the Brahman creed. Feizi readily pro- 
mised him : how far he kept his word is not known ; 
but the sacred books of the Indians have never been 
translated.’ 

We have thus traced the existence of Sanskrit, as 
the lan^age of literature and religion in India, from 
the time of Alexander to the reign of Akbar. A 
hundred years after Akbar the eldest son of Shah 
Jehan, the unfortunate Dara, manifested the same 
interest in religious speculations which had dis- 
tinguished his great grand sire, lie became a student 
of Sanskrit, and translated the Upani shads, philoso- 
}>hical treatises appendcMl to the Vedas, into Persian. 
This was in the year ]()57 or 58, a year belbre he 
was put to death by his younger brother, the bigoted 
Aurengzebe. This priiu'e’s translation was trjin^hited 
into French by Anquetil Dnperron, in the year 1795, 
the fourth year of the French liepnblic ; and was for a 
long time the principal source from which European 
scholars derived their knowledge of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Brahmans. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, the 
reign of Aurengzebe (1558-1707), the contemporary 
and rival of Louis XIV., the existence of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit liteniture was known, if not in Europe 
generally, at least to Europeans in India, particularly 
to missionaries. Who was the first European that 

History of the Seitleymnts of the Europeans in the East and West 
Indiesy translated from the French of the Abbe Bernal by J. Justamond, 
Dublin, 1776, vol. i. p. 34. 

See Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870, p. 262. 
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knew of Sanskrit, or that acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, it is difficult to say. When Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut, on the 9th of May, 1498, Padre 
Pedro began at once to preach to the natives, and 
had suffered a martyr’s death before the discoverer 
of India returned to Lisbon. Every new ship that 
reached India brought new missionaries; but for a 
long time we look in vain in their letters and reports 
for any mention of Sanskrit or Sanskrit literature. 
Francis, now St. Francis, Xavier was the first to 
organise the great work of preaching the Gospel in 
India (1542) ; and such were his zeal and devotion, 
such his success in winning the hearts of high and 
low, that his friends ascribed to him among other 
miraculous gifts, the gift of tongues'’^ — a gift never 
claimed by St. Francis himself. It is not, however, 
till the year 1559 that we first hoar of the mission- 
aries at Goa studying, with the help of a converted 
Brahman,^® the theological and philosophical litera- 
ture of the country, and challenging the Brahmans 
to public disputations. 

From 1581 to 1588 an Italian scholar of consider- 
able eminence among the literary men of his time, 

Mii libit iier, p. 07. 

Jbid. }>. SO. These Bnihmnns. according to Robert do Nobili, were 
of a lower class, not initijit«-d in the sacred literature. They were 
ignorant, he says, ‘ of the books Smartn, Apostumba, and Sutra.’ — 
{Ibid. p. 188.) Robert himself quotes from tiie Apastamba-Siitra, 
in his defonee (ibid. p. 19‘2.), He also quotes Skanda PiirAwu. p. 193 ; 
Kadambari. p. 193. A work of his is mentioned by Kireher, China 
Illnstratay 1067, p. 152, but it seems to have existed in MS. only. 
Kireher says, ‘ legat, qiii volet, librum quern do Brahmaniim theologia 
P. Robertus Kobilis Societiitis Jesu, missionis Mudurensis in IndiA 
MalabaricA fnndator, nec non linguae et Brahmaniew genealogiae con- 
suitissimus, siimmA sane eruditiune . . . conscripsit.’ This book 

might still be of grt‘at interest. 
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Filippo Sassetti, lived at Goa. His letters have lately 
been published at Florence, and in one of them he 
states that the sciences of the Indians are all ^vritten 
in one language, which is called Sanscruta. This, he 
says, means a well-articulated language. The people 
learn it, as we learn Greek and Latin, and it takes 
them six or seven years before they master it. No 
one knows when that language was spoken, but it has 
many words in common with the spoken vernaculars, 
nay with Italian, particularly in the numerals 0, 7, 8, 
and 9, in the names for God, serpent, and many 
others. And then he adds ; ‘ I ought to have come 
here at eighteen, in order to return with some know- 
ledge of these Inniutiful things.’ 

The first certain instance of a European missionary 
having mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage belongs to a later period — to what may bo 
called the period of Roberto de Nobili,as distinguished 
from the first period, wdiich is under the presiding 
spirit of Fi'ancis Xavier. Roberto de Nobili went to 
India in IGOG. He was himself a man of high famiJy, 
of a refined and cultivated mind, and he therefore 
perceived the more quickly the difficulties which kept 
the higher castes, and particularly the Brahmans, 
from joining the Christian communities formed at Ma- 
dura and other places. These communities consisted 
chiefly of men of low rank, of no education, and no 
refinement. He conceived the bold plan of present- 
ing himself as a Brahman, and thus obtaining access 
to the high and noble, the wise and learned, in the 

•• Lett ere ediic e inedite di Filippo Sassetti^ raccolte e annotate da FMore 
Marcncci, Firenzo, 1855, p. 417. I owe my knowledge of Sassetti to the 
kindness of Professor Maggi at Milan, who sent me a coi)y of his letters. 
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land. He shut himself up for years, acquiring in 
secret a knowledge, not only of Tamil and Telugu, 
but of Sanskrit. When, after a patient study of the 
language and literature of the Brahmans, he felt him- 
self strong enough to grapple with his antagonists, 
he showed himself in public, dressed in the proper 
garb of the Brahmans, wearing their cord and their 
frontal mark, observing their diet, and submitting 
even to the complicated rules of caste. He was suc- 
cessful, in spite of the persecutions both of the ^Brah- 
mans, who were afraid of him, and of his own fellow- 
labourers, who could not understand his policy. His 
life in India, where he died as an old blind man, is 
full of interest to the missionary. I can only speak of 
him here as the first European Sanskrit scholar. A man 
who could quote from Manu, from the Pur an as, nay 
from works such as the Apastamba-Sutras, which 
are known even at present to only those few Sanskrit 
scholars who can read Sanskrit MSS., must have been 
far advanced in a knowledge of the sacred language 
and literature of the Brahmans ; and the very idea 
that he came, as he said, to preach a new or a fourth 
Veda,’° which had been lost, shows how well he knew 


Tht> Ezour- V i-ila is not the work of Robert do Nobili. It was pro- 
bably written by one of his converts. It is in Sanskrit verse, in the 
style of the Pur4«as, and contains a wild mixture of Hindu and 
Christian doctrine. The French translation was sent to Voltaire, and 
printed by him in 1778: ‘L'E^mir Vedam traduit du Sanscritam par 
nn Brume* VolUiiro expressed his belief that the original was four cen- 
turies older than Alexander, and that it was the most precious gift for 
which the West had been ever indebted to the East. Mr. Ellis dis- 
covered tlie Sanskrit original at Pondichery. — (Mafic Besearches^ vol. 
xiv.) There is no erideneo for ascribing the work to Robert, and it is 
not mentioned in the list of his works. — (Bertrand, La Mission du 
MadurCf Paris, 1847-50, tom. iii. p. 116; Mullbatier, p. note.) 
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the strong and weak points of the theological system 
which he came to conquer. It is surprising that the 
reports which he sent to Eome^ in order to defend 
himself against the charge of idolatry, and in which 
he drew a faithful picture of the religion, the customs, 
and literature of the Brahmans, should not have at- 
tracted the attention of scholars. The ‘ Accommo- 
dation Question,’ as it was called, occupied cardinals 
and popes for many years ; but not one of them seems 
to have perceived the extraordinary interest attaching 
to the existence of an ancient civilisation so perfect 
and so firmly rooted as to require accommodation 
even from the missionaries of Rome. At a time when 
the discovery of one Greek MS. would have been 
hailed by all the scholars of Europe, the discovery of 
a complete literature was allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The day of Sanskrit had not yet come. 

There is another Jesuit missionary of the seven- 
temith century who acquired a knowledge of San- 
skrit, Heinrich Roth. While stationed at Agra he 
succeeded in persuading a Brahman to teach him the 
elements of Sanskrit, and, after six years of hard 
study, he had acquired a perfect mastery of this diffi- 
cult language. He was at Rome in the year 1066, 
and it was he who drew up the interesting account 
of the Sanskrit alphabet which Athanasius Kircher 
published in his China Illustrata (1667). 

We now approach the eighteenth century,^* and 
there we find that the attention of European scholars 
begins at last to be attracted to the extraordinary dis- 
covery, a disco vei'y that could no longer be doubted, 

III ^ 677 a Mr. Marshall is said to have been a proficient in San- 
skrit. — Elliot's Historians of India, p. 265. 
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of the existence in India of an immense literature, 
the age of which was believed to exceed that of every 
other literature in the world. The Trench Jesuits 
whom Lonis XIV. sent out to India after the treaty 
of Ryswick, in 1697, kept up a literary correspondence 
with members of the French Institute. Questions 
were addressed to them by members of that learned 
body, and their answers were printed either in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, or in the Lettres edijiantes. 
The answers sent by the Pere Canirdoux, in 1767, to 
the queries addressed to him by the Abb4 Barthelemy, 
and his subsequent correspondence Avith Anquetil 
Duperron,^^ are full of interesting materials. Of this 
learned inissiouar}^ we shall have to speak again as 
one of the first who saw the real bearing of the simi- 
larity between the ancient language of India and the 
languages of Europe. One of his colleagues, the Pere 
Calmette, in a letter dated Vencataguiry, in the king- 
dom of Camata, the 24th of January, 1733, informs 
us^^ that by that time the Jesuits had missionaries 
who were not only Avell -grounded in Sanskrit, but 
able to read some })ortions of the Veda. They were 
forming an Oriental library from which, he says, they 
were beginning to derive great advantages for the 
advancement of religion. They drew from this ar- 
senal of paganism the weapons which wounded the 
Brahmans most deeply. They possessed their philo- 
sophy, their theology, and particularly the four Vedas 
which contain the law of the Brahmans, and which 
the Indians from time immemorial regarded as their 

Mhunres de LUtkrature de VAcadkmie Royale dcs Inscriptions^ tom. 
xlix. p. 647. 

Lettres Mifianies (Paris, 1781), voL xiii. p. 390. 
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sacred books, as books of an irrefragable authority, 
and as coming from God himself. 

‘ From the time that missionaries first went to 
India,’ he continues, ‘ it has always been thought to 
be impossible to find this book which is so much 
respected by the Indians. And, indeed, we should 
never have succeeded, if we had not had Brahmans, 
who are Christians, hidden among them. For how 
would they have communicated this book to Euro- 
peans, and particularly to the enemies of their religion, 
as they do not communicate it even to the Indians, 
except to those of their own caste ? . . . The most 
extraordinary part is that those who are the deposi- 
tories of the Veda, do not understand its meaning, 
for the Veda is written in a very ancient language, 
and the Samouscroutam, which is as familiar to 
their learned men as Latin is to us, is not suffi- 
cient, without the help of a commentary, to explain 
the thoughts as well as the words of the Veda. They 
call it the Maha bachiam, or the great commentary. 
Those who are given to the study of these books form 
the first class among their learned men. While the 
other Brahmans salute, these alone give a blessing.’ 

And again he says (p. 437) : — 

‘ Since the Veda is in our hands we have extracted 
from it texts which serve to convince them of those 
fundamental truths that must destroy idolatry; for 
the unity of God, the qualities of the true God, and 
a state of blessedness and condemnation, are all in 
the Veda. But the truths which are to be found in 
this book are only scattered there like grains of gold 
in a heap of sand. . . . .’ 

I. N 
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In another letter, dated 16th Sept. 1737, the same 
missionary writes : — 

‘ I think like you that it would have been right 
to consult with greater care the original hooks of 
the Indian religion. But hitherto these books were 
not in our hands, and it was thought for a long time 
that they could not be found, particularly the most 
important ones, viz. the four Vedas. It is Ojnly five 
or six years ago that I was allowed to form an 
Oriental library for the king, and charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. I then made disco- 
veries of great importance for religion, among which 
I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books. 

‘ But these books, of which the ablest doctors among 
them understand hardly half, which a Brahman would 
not venture to explain to us for fear of getting into 
trouble with his own caste, and of which a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit does not yet give us the key, 
because they are written in a more ancient language, — 
these books, I say, are, in more than one sense, sealed 
books for us. One finds, however, some of their 
texts explained in theological works ; some become 
intelligible by means of a knowledge of the ordinary 
Sanalrrit, particularly those that are taken from the 
last books of the Veda, and which, to judge by the 
difference of language and style, are more than five 
centuries later than the rest.^ 

A few years after Calmette the P^re Pons drew up 
a comprehensive account of the literary treasures of 
the Brahmans ; and his report, dated Karikal, dans le 
Madur^, November 23, 1740, and addressed to Father 
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Du Halde, was published in the Lettres ediJiantcsJ^* 
Father Pons gives in it a most interesting and, in 
general, a very accurate description of the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature, — of the four Vedas, 
the grammatical treatises, the six systems of phi- 
losoi^hy, and the astronomy of the Hindus. He 
anticipated, on several points, the researches of Sir 
William Jones. 

But, although the letters of Father Pons, of Canir- 
doux, Calmette, and others excited a deep interest, 
that interest remained necessarily barren, as long as 
there were no grammars, dictionaries, or Sanskrit 
texts to enable scholars in Europe to study Sanskrit 
in the same spirit in which they studied Gieek and 
Latin. The Abbe Bartlndemy, in 1 7Gd, had asked the 
Pere Coourdoux to send him before everything else, 
a grammar of the Sanskrit language; though it would 
seem that at that time the Boyal Library at Paris 
possessed a Sanskrit grammar written in Latin, and 
giving the Sanskrit words in Bengali letters. The 
only part wanting was the syntax, and this was after- 
wards supplied by the Pere Coeurdoux. At Borne also 
materials for a Sanskrit grammar, from the pen of H. 
Both,’'^ seem to have existed in the library of the Col- 
legio Bomano, and likewise among the valuable papers 
left by the Jesuit J. Hanxleden, to whom frequent 
reference is made by Paul inns a Santo Bartho- 
loimeo, Hervas,’® and others. The first, however, 

Lrftres Mi/ia?iies (Paris, 1781), toI. xiv. p. 65. See an excellent 
account of this letter in an article of M, Biot in the Journal des SavanU^ 
18G1 ; and in Herras, Calalogo da las Lenquas, ii. p. 125. 

” Hervas, Caialorjo de las hnguas^ ii. p. 133. 

Ihid. p. 132. ‘ Este jesuita, Begun me ha dicho el reforido Fray 

Paulino, llego a habiar la lengua mala bar, y a entender la samscreda 
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who succeeded in publishing a Sanskrit grammar in 
Europe was a Carmelite friar, a German of the name 
of Johann Philip Wesdin, better known as Paulinus 
a Santo Bartholomteo. He was in India from 1776 
to 1789 ; and he published his grammar of Sanskrit 
at Rome, in 1790. A few years later he printed a 
more comj)lete grammar ; and he likewise wrote 
several essays on the antiquities, the mythology, and 
religion of India, availing himself in all his writings 
of the papers left by Hanxleden, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit, to judge from quotations given by Paulinus, 
must have been very considerable.^^ The grammar of 
Paulinus has been severely criticised, and is now hardly 
ever consulted ; but it is only fair to bear in mind, 
that the first grammar of any language is a work of 
infinitely greater difficulty than any later grammar."^ 
We have thus seen how the existence of the 
Sanskrit language and literature was known ever 
since India had first been discovered by Alexander 
and his companions. But what was not known was, 
that this language, as it was spoken at the time of 
Alexander, and at the time of Solomon, and for 
centuries before his time, was intimately related to 
Greek and Latin, in fact, stood to them in the same 
relation as Frencdi to Italian and Spanish. The 

con nuv^’or pt^rfi-cciou quo los Brahmanos, como lo demuestran sus iu- 
nignes nminisicritoH en dichas lenguas.’ 

Vyu' iirana jieu h^cuplctissiuia Samscrdamica Livyita Institution a 
r. Paulino a S. Bartholonia*o : llomae, 1804. 

SidhiiruiKim sen Grammatica Saimcrdamica, cui accedit dissertatio 
historico-critica in linguam Samscrdaiuicam, vulgo Samscret dictam, in 
quA hujus lingufib cxistcntia, origo, prsestantia, antiquitas, extcnsio, ma- 
tornitjis ostenditur, libri aliqui in on exarati critice recenseiitur, et siinul 
aliqua* antiquissiime gontiliuin oratiouea liturgicse paucis attinguntur et 
oxplieantur autore Paulino a S. Barlholomiuo ; Roma*, 1790. 
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history of what may be called European Sanskrit 
philology dates from the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, in 1784."^ For although some 
of the early missionaries seem to have possessed a 
far more considerable knowledge of Sanskrit than was 
at one time supposed, yet it was through the labours 
of Sir William Jones, Wilkins, Carey, Forster, Cole- 
brooke, and other members of that illustrious society, 
that the language and literature of the Brahmans 
became first accessible to European scholars. 

It would be difficult to say which of the two, the 
language or the literature, excited the deepest and 
most lasting interest. It was impossible to look, even 
in the most cursory manner, at the declensions and 
conjugations, without being struck by the extraor- 
dinary similarity, or, in some cases, by the absolute 
identity, of the grammatical forms in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. We saw that, as early as 1588, Filippo 
Sassetti was startled by the similarity of the Sans- 
krit and Italian numerals, and of the words for God, 
serpent, and many other things. The same remark 
must have been made by others, but it was never so 
distinctly set forth as by the Pere Cocurdoux. In the 
year 1767 that French Jesuit wrote from Pondiehery 
to the Abbe Barthelemy at Paris, wffio had asked liim 
for a Sanskrit grammar and dictionary and for general 
information on the history and literature of India, 

The earliest piiblioations were the Bhapav aclpit A translntecl by 
W’^ilkins, 1785; the H i topside a, translated by 'Wilkins, 1787; and 
the -SaknntalA. translatod by W. Jones, 1789. Orip:inal pranimars, 
without mentioning mere compilations, were published by Tolehnwike, 
1805 ; by Carey, 1808 ; by Wilkins, 1808 ; by Forster, 1810 ; by Yates, 
IS20 ; by Wilson, 1841. In Germany, Bopp published his grammars in 
1827, 1832, 1834 ; Benfey, in 1852 and 1865. 
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and lie enclosed a memoir, which he wished to Ibe laid 
before the Academy, with the following title : — 
‘ Question proposed a M. Vabhe Barthelemy et aux 
autres memhres de VAcademie de belles-lettres et 
inscriptions : D'oit vient que dans la langue earn- 

scroutane il se trouve un grand nombre de mots qui 
lui sont communs avec le latin et le grec, et surtout 
avec le latin The Jesuit missionary first gives 
his facts, some of which are very interesting.! He 
compares, for instance, de va and deus, God ; mrityu 
and mors, death; ^ an it am and ge^iitum, produced; 
g a n u and genu, knee ; v i d h a v a, from v i, without, and 
dhava, man, with vidua, widow ; na and non, not ; 
madhya and medius, middle; d at tarn and datum, 
given; diinain and donum, gift; and many more 
which have since been pointed out afresh by later 
scholars. Some of his comparisons, no doubt, art^ 
untenable, but on the whole his paper deserved more 
attention than it seems to have received from the 
Academy. His grammatical comparisons, in parti- 
cular, are very creditable. He compares the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive of the auxiliary verb in 
Sanskrit and Latin : — 


Sanskrit 

I.atin 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

us mi 

sum 

ay am 

sim 

aai 

es 

By us 

sis 

usti 

est 

sy at 

sit 

sin as 

sumiis 

sy ama 

simus 

ptliU 

est is 

syata 

satis 

santi 

suut 

santu 

si lit. 


Among the pronouns he compares ah am and ego, 
me and me, mahyam and mihi, sva and suus, tvam 
and tu, tubhyam and tibi,kas and quis, ke and qui, 
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kam and quem^ &c. He likewise exhibits the strik- 
ing similarities in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
numerals from one to one hundred. 

But not satisfied with this, he goes on to examine 
the different hypotheses that suggest themselves for 
explaining these facts, and after showing that neither 
commerce, nor literary intercourse, nor proselytism, 
nor conquest could account for the common stock of 
words that is found in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
he sums up in favour of viewing these common words 
as relics of the primitive language of mankind, pre- 
served by different tribes in their migrations north 
and south, after the great catastrophe of the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel. 

Considering that this essay was written a hundred 
3^ears ago, it is astounding that it should have 
attracted so little attention, and should, in fact, 
never have been quoted until M. Michel Breal dis- 
interred it from the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
and vindicated for this modest missionary the credit 
that certainly belongs to him, of having anticipated 
some of the most important results of Comparative 
Philology by at least fifty years, 

Halhed, in the preface to his Grammar of Bengali,**® 
published in 1778, remarked, ‘ I have been astonished 
to find this similitude of Sanskrit words with those 
of Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, 
which the mutuation of refined arts and improved 
manners might have occasionally introduced ; but in 

Halhed had published in 1776 the Code of Gcntoo Laws, a digest 
of the most important Sanskrit law-bof»ks made by eleven Brahmans, by 
the ord^r of Warren Hastings. Halhed translated from a Persian trans- 
lation of the originals 
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the main groundwork of language, in monosyllables, 
in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
such things as could be first discriminated on the 
immediate dawn of civilisation/ Sir William Jones 
(died 1794), after the first glance at Sanskrit, 
declared that, whatever its antiquity, it was a lan- 
guage of most wonderful structure, more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet beariijig to 
both of them a strong affinity. ^ No philologer,^ he 
writes, ‘ could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and 
Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit. The 
old Persian may be added to the same family/ 

But how was that affinity to be explained 9 People 
were completely taken by surprise. Theologians 
shook their heads ; classical scholars looked scepti- 
cal ; philosophers indulged in the wildest conjectures 
in order to escape from the only possible conclusion 
which could be drawn from the facts placed before 
them, but which threatened to upset their little sys- 
tems of the history of the world. Lord Monboddo 
had just finished his great work®* in which he derives 
all mankind from a couple of apes, and all the dialects 
of the world from a language originally framed by 
some Egyptian gods,®^ when the discovery of Sanskrit 

Of fh^ Origin and Proffress of Language^ second edition, 6 vols. 
Eilinburgh, 177-4. 

‘I have Hupp<ised that langnage conld not bo invented without 
supernatural assistiiuee, and, accordingly, I have maintained that it was 
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came on him like a thunderbolt. It must be said, 
however, to his credit, that he at once perceived the 
immense importance of the discovery. He could not 
be expected to sacrifice his primaeval monkeys or his 
Eg}’ptian idols ; but, with that reseiTation, the con- 
clusions which he drew from the new evidence placed 
before him by his friend Wilkins, the author of one 
of our first Sanskrit ^ammars, are highly creditable 
to the acuteness of the Scotch judge. ^ There is a 
language,’ he writes (in 1792), ‘still existing, and 
preserved among the Brahmins of India, which is a 
richer and in every respect a finer language than even 
the Greek of Homer. All the other languages of 
India have a great resemblance to this language, 
which is called the Shanserit. But those laimuuires 
are dialects of it, and formed from it, not the Shan- 
scrit from them. Of this, and other particulars con- 
cerning this language, I have got such certain infor- 
mation from India, that if I live to finish my history 
of man, which I have begun in my third volume of 
A7itient Metaphysics^ I shall be able clearly to prove 
that the Greek is derived from the Shanserit, which 
was the antient language of Egypt, and was canned 
by the Egyptians into India, with their other arts, 
and into Greece by the colonies which they settled 
there.’ 

A few years later (1795) he had arrived at more 
definite views on the relation of Sanskrit to Greek ; 

the inTention of the Daemon kinj^ of Egypt, who, being more than 
man, first taught themselves to articulate, and then taught others. But, 
even among them, I am pprsuadecl there was a progress in the art, and 
that such a language as the Shanserit was not at once invented.’ — 
Monlxaldo, Antient Metaphysics, vol. iv. p. 367. 

Of the Oriyin and Progress of Language, \ol. vi. p. 97. 
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and lie writes,®^ ‘ Mr. Wilkins has proved to my con- 
viction such a resemblance betwixt the Greek and 
the Shanscrit, that the one must be a dialect of the 
other, or both of some original language. Now the 
Greek is certainly not a dialect of the Shanscrit, any 
more than the Shanscrit is of the Greek. They must, 
therefore, be both dialects of the same language ; and 
that language could be no other than the language 
of Egypt, brought into India by Osiris, of which, un- 
doubtedly, the Greek was a dialect, as I think I. have 
proved.’ 

Into these theories of Lord Monboddo’s on Egypt 
and Osiris, we need not inquire at present. But it 
may be of interest to give one other extract, in order 
to show how well, apart from his men with, and his 
monkeys without, tails. Lord Monboddo could sift 
and handle the evidence that was placed before him: — 

‘To apply these observations to the similarities 
which Mr. Wilkins has discovered betwixt the Shan- 
scrit and the Greek ; — I will begin with these words, 
which must have been original words in all languages, 
as the things denoted by them must have been known 
in the first ages of civility, and have got names ; so 
that it is impossible that one language could have 
borrowed them from another, unless it was a deriva- 
tive or dialect of that language. Of this kind are the 
names of numbers, of the members of the human 
body, and of relations, such as that of father, mother, 
and brother. And first, as to numbers, the use of 
which must have been coeval with civil society. The 
words in the Shanscrit for the numbers, from one to 

Anticnt Mciaj>hj/sics^ vol. iv. p. 3*22. 
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ten, are, ek, dwee, tree, chatoor, panch, shat, 
8 apt, augt, iiava, das, which certainly have an 
affinity to the Greek or Latin names for those num- 
bers. Then they proceed towards twenty, saying 
ten and one, ten and two, and so forth, till they 
come to twenty; for their arithmetic is decimal as 
well as ours. Twenty they express by the word 
veensatee. Then they go on till they come to 
thirty, which they express by the word tree ns at, 
of which the word expressing three is part of the 
composition, as well as it is of the Greek and Latin 
names for those numbers. And in like manner they 
go on expressing forty, fifty, &c., by a like con']) 0 - 
sition with the wnords expressing simple numerals, 
namely, four, five, &c., till they come to the number 
one hundred, which they express by sa/, a word dif- 
ferent from eitlu‘r the Greek or Latin name for that 
number. But, in this numeration, there is a very 
remarkable conformity betwixt the word in Shanscrit 
expressing twenty or twice ten, and the words in 
Greek and Latin expressing the same number ; for in 
none of the three languages has the word any rela- 
tion to the number two, which, by multiplying ten, 
makes twenty; such as the words expressing the 
numbers thirty, forty, &c., have to the words express- 
ing three or four ; for in Greek the word is eikosiy 
which expresses no relation to the number two ; nor 
does the Latin viginti, but which appears to have 
more resemblance to the Shanscrit word veensatee. 
And thus it appears that in the anomalies of the two 
languages of Greek and Latin, there appears to be 
some conformity with the Shanscrit.’ 
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Lord Monboddo compares the Sanskrit pad a with 
the Greek pous, podoa ; the Sanskrit nasa with the 
Latin nasus ; the Sanskrit deva, god, with the Greek 
theos and Latin dens; the Sanskrit ap, water, with 
the Latin aqua; the Sanskrit vidhava with the Latin 
viduay widow. Sanskrit words such as gonia for 
angle, kentra for centre, hora for hour, he points 
out as clearly of Greek origin, and imported into 
Sanskrit. He then proceeds to show the gramma- 
tical coincidences between Sanskrit and the classical 
languages. He dwells on compounds such as t r i p a d a, 
from tri, three, and pad a, foot — a tripod ; he remarks 
on the extraordinary fact that Sanskrit, like Greek, 
changes a positive into a negative adjective by the 
addition of the a privative; and he then produces 
what he seems to consider as the most valuable pre- 
sent that Mr. Wilkins could have given him, namely, 
the Sanskrit forms, asmi, I am ; asi, thou art; asti, 
he is; s anti, they are; forms clearly of the same 
origin as the corresponding forms, esmiy eis, esti, in 
Greek, and siint in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, Dugald Stewart., was 
much less inclined to yield such ready submission. 
No doubt it must have required a considerable effort 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greek and 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modifica- 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in the 
revolutionary doctrine that the classical languages 
were intimately related to a jargon of mere savages ; 
for such all the subjects of the Great Mogul were 
then supposed to be. However, if the facts about 
Sanskrit were true, Dugald Stewart was too wise not 
to see that the conclusions drawn from them were 
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inevitable. He therefore denied the reality of such 
a language as Sanskrit altogether, and wi'ote his 
famous essay to prove that Sanskrit had been p\it 
together after the model of Greek and Latin, by 
those arch-forgers and liars the Brahmans, and that 
the whole of Sanskrit literature was an imposition. 
I mention this fact, because it shows, better than 
anything else, how violent a shock was given by 
the discovery of Sanskrit to prejudices most deeply 
engrained in the mind of every educated man. The 
most absurd arguments found favour for a time, if 
they could only furnish a loophole by which to escape 
from the unpleasant conclusion that Greek and Latin 
were of the same kith and kin as the language of the 
black inhabitants of India. The first who, in the 
broad daylight of Euroix^an science, dared boldly to 
face both the facts and the conclusions of Sanskrit 
scholarship, was the German poet, Frederick Schlegel. 
He had been in England during the peace of Amiens 
(1801-1802), and had acquired a smattering of San- 
skrit from Mr. Alexander Hamilton. After carrying 
on his studies for some time in Paris, he published, 
in 1808, his work on The Lanfjiia^e and Wisdom of 
the Indians. This work became the foundation of 
the science of language. Though published only two 
years after the first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates, 
it is separated from that work by the same distance 
which separates the Copemican from the Ptolemacan 
system. Schlegel was not a great scholar. Many of 
his statements have proved erroneous ; and nothing 
would be easier than to dissect his essay and hold it 
up to ridicule. But Schlegel was a man of genius; 
and when a new science is to be created, the imagina- 
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tion of the poet is wanted, even more than the ac- 
curacy of the scholar. It surely required somewhat 
of poetic vision to embrace with one glance the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
and to rivet them together by the simple name of 
Indo-Germanic. This was Schlegel’s work; and, in 
the history of the intellect, it has been truly called 
‘ the discovery of a new world/ 

We shall see, in our next lecture, how Schlegel’s 
idea was taken up in Germany, and how it led j^lmost 
immediately to a genealogical classification of the 
principal languages of mankind. 
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LECTURE Y. 

GENEALOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OP LANGUAGES. 

W E traced, in our last lecture, the history of the 
various attempts at a classification of languages 
to the year 1808, the year in which Frederick Schle- 
gel published his little work on The Lancfuage and 
Wisdom of the Tndiayis, This work was like the wand 
of a magician. It pointed out the place where a mine 
should be opened ; and it was not long before some 
of the most distinguished scholars of the day began 
to sink their shafts and raise the ore. For a time, 
everybody who wished to learn Sanskrit had to come 
to England. Bopp, Schlegel, Lassen, Rosen, Bur- 
nouf, all spent some time in this country, copying 
manuscripts at the East India House, and receiving 
assistance from Wilkins, Colebrooke, Wilson, and 
other distinguished members of the old Indian Civil 
Service. The first minute and scholar-like compari- 
son of the grammar of Sanskrit with that of Greek, 
Latin, Persian, and German, was made by Francis 
Bopp, in 1810.^ Other essays of his followed; and 
in 1838 appeared the first volume of his Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Slavonic, Gothic, and German. This work was not 


Covjn^af ionssTjstfm, Frankfurt, 181C. 
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finished till nearly twenty years later, in 1852 but 
it will form for ever the safe and solid foundation of 
comparative philology. August Wilhelm von Schle- 
gel, the brother of Frederick Schlegel, used the in- 
fluence which he had acquired as a German poet, to 
popularise the study of Sanskrit in Germany. His 
Indische Bihliothek was published from 1819 to 1830, 
and though chiefly intended for Sanskrit literature, 
it likewise contained several articles on Comparative 
Philology. This new science soon found a still Imore 
powerful patron in Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
worthy brother of Alexander von Humboldt, and at 
that time one of the leading statesmen in Prussia. 
His essays, chiefly on the philosophy of language, 
attracted general attention during his lifetime ; and 
he left a lasting monument of his studies in his great 
work on the Kawi language, which was published 
after his death, in 1830. Another scholar who 
must be reckoned among the founders of Compara- 
tive Philology is Professor Pott, whose Etymological 
Itesearches appeared first in 1833 and 1836.® More 
special in its purpose, but based on the same general 
principles, was Grimm’s Teutonic Grammar, a work 
which has truly been called colossal. Its publication 
occupied nearly twenty years, from 1819 to 1837. 
We ought, likewise, to mention here the name of an 
eminent Dane, Erasmus Bask, who devoted himself 
to the study of the northern languages of Europe. 
He started, in 1816, for Persia and India, and was 
the first to acquire a grammatical knowledge of 


New edition in 1866, much improved. 

* Second edition, 1869 to 1870. Pott’s work on The Lanqiiaye of 
the Gipsies appeared in 1846 ; his work on Proper Barnes in 1866. 
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Zend, the language of the Zend-Avesta ; hut he died 
before he had time to publish all the results of his 
learned researches. He had proved, however, that 
the sacred language of the Parsis was closely con- 
nected with the saered language of the Brahmans, 
and that, like Sanskrit, it had preserved some of the 
earliest formations of Indo-European speech. These 
researches into the ancient Persian language were 
taken up again by one of the greatest scholars that 
France ever produced, b}- Eugene Burnouf. Though 
the works of Zoroaster had been translated before 
by Anquetil Duperron, his was only a translation 
of a modern Persian translation of the original. It 
was Burnouf who, by means of his knowledge of San- 
skrit and Comparative Grammar, deciphered for the 
first time the very words of the founder of the ancient 
religion of light. He was, likewise, the lirst to ap})ly 
the same key with real success to the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Darius and Xerxes ; and his premature 
death -will long be mourned, not only by those who, 
like myself, had the privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally and attending his lectures, but by all wdio 
have the interest of oriental literature and of real 
oriental scholarship at heart. 

I cannot give here a list of all the scholars who 
followed in the track of Bopp, Schlegel, Humboldt, 
Grimm, and Burnouf. How the science of language 
has flourished and abounded may best be seen in the 
library of any comparative philologist. There has 
been, since the year 1852, a special journal of Com- 
parative Philology in Germany. The Philological 
Society in London publishes every year a valuable 
volume of its transactions; and in almost every 

I. O 
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continental university there is a professor of Sanskrit 
who lectures likewise on Comparative Grammar and 
the Science of Language. 

But why, it may naturally be asked — why should 
the discovery of Sanskrit have wrought so complete 
a change in the classificatory study of languages ? 
If Sanskrit had been the primitive language of man- 
kind, or at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and 
German, we might understand that it should have 
led to quite a new clasification of these toijigues. 
But Sanskrit does not stand to Greek, Latin, the 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic languages, in the 
relation of Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Sanskrit, as we saw before, could not be called their 
parent, but only their elder sister. It occupies with 
regard to the classical languages a position analogous 
to that which Proven9al occupies with regard to the 
modem Romance dialects. This is perfectly true ; 
but it was exactly this necessity of determining dis- 
tinctly and accurately the mutual relation of Sanskrit 
and the other members of the same family of speech, 
which led to such important results, and pjirticularly 
to the establishment of the laws of phonetic change 
as the only safe means for measuring the various 
degrees of relationship of cognate dialects, and thus 
restoring the genealogical tree of human speech. 
TVhen Sanskrit had once assumed its right position, 
when people had once become familiarised with the 
idea that there must have existed a language more 
primitive than Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, and form- 
ing the common background of these three, as well 
as of the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of 
speech, all languages seemed to fall by themselves 
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into their right position. The key of the puzzle was 
found, and all the rest was merely a work of patience. 
The same arguments by which Sanskrit and Greek 
had been proved to hold co-ordinate rank were per- 
ceived to apply with equal strength to Latin and 
Greek ; and after Latin had once been shown to be 
more primitive on many points than Greek, it was 
easy to see that the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the 
Slavonic languages also, contained each a number of 
formations which it was impossible to derive from 
Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. It was perceived that all 
had to be treated as co-ordinate members of one and 
the same class. 

The first great step in advance, therefore, which 
was made in the classification of languages, chiefly 
through the discovery of Sanskrit, was this, that 
scholars were no longer satisfied with the idea of a 
genernl relationship, but l)egan to inquire for the 
special degrees of relationship in which each mem- 
ber of a class stood to another. Instead of mere 
chi .sues, we hear now for the first time of well-regu- 
lated /amib'rs of language. 

A second step in advance followed naturally from 
the first. Whereas, for establishing in a general 
way the common origin of certain languages, a 
comparison of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, ad- 
verbs, and the most essential nouns and verbs, had 
been sufficient, it was soon found that a more accu- 
rate standard was required for measuring the more 
minute degrees of relationship. Such a standard 
was supplied by Comparative Grammar ; that is to 
^y an intercomparison of the grammatical forms 
of languages supposed to be related to each other ; such 
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intercomparison being carried out according to certain 
laws which regulate the phonetic changes of letters. 

A glance at the modern history of language will 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt 
that the so-called Romance languages, Italian, Wala- 
chian, Proven 9al, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
were closely related to each other. Everybody could 
see that they were all derived from Latin. But one 
of the most distinguished French scholars, Raynouard, 
who has done more for the history of the Ron^ance 
languages and literature than any one else, main- 
tained that Proven9al only was the daughter of 
Latin; whereas French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese were the daughters of Proveii9al. He main- 
tained that Latin passed, from the seventh to the 
ninth century, through an intermediate stage, which 
he called Langue Romanc, and which he endeavoured 
to prove was the same as the Proven9al of Southern 
France, the language of the Troubadours. According 
to him, it was only after Latin had passed through 
this uniform metamorphosis, represented by the 
Langue Romane or Proven9al, that it became broken 
up into the various Romance dialects of Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. This theor}', which 
was vigorously attacked by August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, and afterwards minutely criticised by Sir 
George Oornewall Lewis, can only be refuted by a 
comparison of the Proven9al grammar with that of 
the other Romance dialects. And here, if you take 
the auxiliary verb to he, and compare its forms in 
Proven9al and French, you will see at once that, on 
several points, French has preserved the original 
Latin forms in a more primitive state than Proven9al, 
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anil that, thereforo, it is impossible to classify French 
as the daughter of Proven9al, and as the grand- 
daughter of Latin. We have in Provenjal : — 

sail, corresponding to tlie French nous smnmes 
etz ,, vovs etes 

son „ ils sont. 

And it would be a grammatical miracle if crippled 
forms, such as seniy etz, and son, had been chan^^ed 
back again into the more healthy, more primitive, 
more Latin forms, sommesy etes, sont; sumus, estis, 
sunt 

Let us apply the same test to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ; and we shall see how their mutual genealogi- 
cal position is equally determined by a comparison of 
their grammatical forms. It is as impossible to derive 
Latin from Greek, or Greek from Sanskrit, as it is to 
treat French as a modification of Provencal. Keep- 
ing to tlie auxiliary verb to he, we find that I am 
is in 

Sanskrit Greek Lithuanian 

asmi esmi esmi 

The root is a s, the termination m i. 

Now, the termination of the second person is si, 
which, together with, as, or es, would make 

as- si es~si es-si 

But here Sanskrit, as far back as its history can be 
traced, has reduced assi to asi; and it would be 
impossible to suppose that the perfect, or, as they 
are sometimes called, organic, forms in Greek and 
Lithuanian, es-si, could first have passed through the 
mutilated state of the Sanskrit asi. 

The third person is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
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and Lithuanian, as-ti or es-ti ; and, with the loss of 
the final i, we recognise the Latin esi, Gothic ist, and 
Russian e8t\ 

The same auxiliary verb can be made to furnish 
sufficient proof that Latin never could have passed 
through the Greek, or what used to be called the 
Pelasgic stage, but that both are independent modi- 
fications of the same original language. In the 
singular, Latin is less primitive than Greek ; for sum 
stands for es-um , es for es-is, est for es-ti. In the I first 
person plural, too, stimus stands for es-umus, the 
Greek es-mes, the Sanskrit ’sinas. The second per- 
son, es-tisf is equal to Greek es-ie, and more primitive 
than Sanskrit stha. But in the third person plural 
Latin is more primitive than Greek. The regular 
form would be as-anii ; this, in Sanskrit, is changed 
into santi. In Greek, the initial s is dropped, and 
the -®olic cnti is finally reduced to eisi. The Latin, 
on the contrary, has kept the radical s, and it would 
be perfectly impossible to derive the Latin sunt from 
the Greek eisi. 

1 need hardly say that the modern English, T am, 
thou art, he is, are only secondary modifications of the 
same primitive verb. We find in Gothic 

im for ism 

is ,, iss 

ist 

The Anglo-Saxon changes the s into r, thus giving 

singular : earn for eo7'm plural : sind for isind 

„ eai’t y, ears „ sitid 

„ is y, is „ sind 

By applying this test to all languages, the founders 
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of comparative philology soon reduced the principal 
dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
they were able in each family to distinguish different 
branches, each consisting again of numerous dialects, 
both ancient and modern. 

There are many languages, however, which as yet 
have not been reduced to families, and though there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them will hereafter 
be comprehended in a system of genealogical classifi- 
cation, it is right to guard from the beginning against 
the common but altogether gratuitous supposition, 
that the principle of genealogical classification must 
be applicable to all languages. Genealogical classifica- 
tion is no doubt the most perfect of all classifications, 
but there are but few branches of physical science in 
which it can be carried out, except very partially. In 
ilie science of language, genealogical classification 
must rest chiefly on the formal or grammatical 
elements, which, after they have been affected by 
phonetic change, can be kept up only by a continuous 
tradition. We kiioAv that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese must be derived from a common 
source, because they share grammatical forms in 
common, which none of these dialects could have 
supplied from their own resources, and which have 
no meaning, or, so to say, no life in any one of them. 
The termination of the imperfect ha in Spanish, va 
in Italian, by which canto, I sing, is changed into 
cantdba and cantava, has no separate existence, and 
no independent meaning in either of these modern 
dialects. It could not have been formed with the 
materials supplied by Spanish and Italian. It must 
have been handed down from an earlier generation 
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in which this ha had a meaning. We trace it back to 
Latin ham, in cantaham, and this ha-m to an inde- 
pendent auxiliary verb, the same which exists in 
Sanskrit bhav-ami, and in the Anglo-Saxon he-om, 
I am. Genealogical classification, therefore, applies 
properly only to decaying languages, to languages in 
which grammatical growth has been arrested, through 
the influence of literary cultivation ; in which little 
that is new is added, everything old is retained as 
long as possible, and wlierii what we call growth or 
history is nothing but the progress of phonetic cor- 
ruption. But before languages decay, they have 
passed through a period of growth ; and it seems to 
have been completely overlooked, that dialects which 
diverged during that early period, would naturally 
resist every attempt at genealogical classification. If 
you remember the manner in which, for instance, the 
plural was formed in Chinese, and other languages 
examined by us in a former lecture, you will see that 
where each dialect may choose its own term expres- 
sive of plurality, such as heap, class, land, flocic, cloud, 
Ac , it would be unreasonable to exi>ect similarity in 
grainmatical terminations, after these terms have 
been ground down by phonetic corruption to mere 
exponents of plurality. But, on the other hand, 
it would by no means follow that therefore these 
languages had no common origin. Languages may 
have a common origin, and yet the w^ords which 
they originally employed for marking case, number, 
person, tense, and mood, having been totally ditferent, 
the grammatical terminations to which these words 
would gnidually dwindle down, could not possibly 
yield any results if submitted to the analysis of 
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comparative grammar. A genealogical classification 
of such languages is, therefore, from the nature of 
the case, simply impossible, at least if such classifica- 
tion is chiefly to be based on grammatical or formal 
evidence. 

It might be supposed, however, that such languages, 
though differing in their grammatical articulation, 
would yet evince their common origin by the identity 
of their radicals or roots. No doubt they will in 
many instances. They will probably have retained 
their numerals in common, some of their pronouns, 
and some of the commonest words of every-day life. 
But even here we must not expect too much, nor 
be surprised if we find even less than we exi)ected. 
You remember how the names for father varied in 
the numerous Frisian dialects. Instead of f rater ^ 
the Latin word for brother, you find hcrwuno in 
Spanish. Instead of ignis, the Latin word for fire, 
you have in French feu, in Italian fuoco. Nobody 
would doubt the common origin of German and 
English ; yet the English numeral ‘ the first,’ though 
preserved in Furst (princeps, prince), is quite differ- 
ent from the German ‘ Der Erste;’ ‘the second’ is 
quite different frem ‘ Der Zweite ; ’ and there is no 
connection between the possessive pronoun its and 
the German sein. Dialectic freedom works on a much 
larger scale in ancient and illiterate languages ; and 
those who have most carefully watched the natural 
growth of dialects will be the least surprised that 
dialects which had the same origin should differ, not 
only in their grammatical framework, but likewise in 
many of those test-words which are very properly 
used for discovering the relationship of literary Ian- 
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guages. How it is possible to say anything about 
the relationship of such dialects we shall see here- 
after. For the present, it is sufficient if I have made 
it clear why the principle of genealogical classification 
is not of necessity applicable to all languages ; and 
secondly, why languages, though they cannot be 
classified genealogically, need not therefore be sup- 
l)Osed to have been different from the beginning. The 
assertion so frequently repeated, that the impossibility 
of classing all languages genealogically proved the 
impossibility of a common origin of language, is 
nothing but a kind of scientific dogmatism which, 
more than anything else, has impeded the free pro- 
gress of independent research. 

But let us see now how far the genealogical classi- 
fication of languages has advanced, how many families 
( )f human speech have been satisfactorily established. 
Let us remember what suggested to us the necessity 
of a genealogical classification. We wished to know 
the original intention of certain words and gramma- 
tical forms in English, and we saw that, before we 
could attempt to fathom the origin of such words as 
‘ I love,’ a-iul ‘ I loved,’ we should have to trace them 
back to their most primitive state. We likewise 
ibund, by a reference to the history of the Romance 
dialects, that words existing in one dialect had fre- 
quently been preserved in a more primitive form in 
another, and that therefore it was of the highest im- 
portance to bring ancient languages into the same 
genealogical connection by which French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese are held together as the 
members of one and the same family. 

Beginning, therefore, with the living language of 
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England, we traced it, without difl5.culty, to Anglo- 
Saxon. This carries us back to the seventh century 
after Christ, for it is to that date that Kemble and 
Thorpe refer the ancient English epic, the Beowulf. 
Beyond this wc cannot follow English literature on 
English soil. But we know that the Jutes, the 
Saxons, and the Angles, whose dialects formed the 
principal tributaries of the so-called Anglo-Saxon, 
i.e. the ancient English language, came from the 
continent. They spoke different dialects of Low- 
German, that of the Angles in the north being some- 
what mixed, it would seem, with High-German ele- 
ments. Their descendants, along the northern coast 
of Germany, still speak dialects of Low-German,^ or 
Nicder-Deutsch, which, in the harbours of Antwerp, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, has been mistaken by many 
an English sailor for a corrupt English dialect. The 
Low* German lives on in many dialects in the north 
or the lowlands of Germany ; but, with few excep- 
tions, these are now hardly ever used for literary 
purposes. The diiilects of the Frisians, who consti- 
tuted a large portion of the Saxon tribes that came to 
settle in England, are Low-German, so are the Dutch 
and Flemish. The Frisians of the continent had a 
literature of their own as early, at least, as the 
twelfth century, if not earlier.® The Dutch, which 


* ‘Het edit engdsch is oud nederduitsch/ ‘the genuine English 
is Old Low-Dutch.' — Bilch rdyk. See Delfortrie, Analogic d(8 Langucs, 
p. 13. 

* Although the old Frisian documents rank, according U) their date.s, 
with Middle rather than with Old German, the Frisian language appears 
there in a much more ancient stage, which very nearly approaches the 
Old H’gh-German. The political isolation of the Frisians, and their 
noble attachment to their traditional manners and rights, have imparted 
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is still a national and literary language, though con- 
fined to a small area, can be traced back to literary 
documents of the sixteenth century. The Flemish, 
too, was at that time the language of the court of 
Flanders and Brabant, but has since been consider- 
ably encroached upon, though not yet extinguished, 
by the official languages of the kingdoms of Holland 
and Belgium. The oldest literary document of Low- 
German on the continent is the Christian epic, the 
Heljand (Heljand = Heiland, the Healer or Saviour), 
which is preserved to us in two MSS. of the ninth 
century, and was written at that time for the benefit 
of the newly converted Saxons. W e have traces of 
a certain amount of literature in Saxon or Low- 
Gennan from that time onward through the Middle 
Ages up to tlie seventeenth century. But little only 
of that literature has been preserved ; and, after the 
translation of the Bible by Luther into High- German, 
the fate of Low-German literature was sealed. 

The literary language of Germany is, and has been 
ever since the days of Charlemagne, the High-German. 
It is spoken in various dialects all over Germany.® 
Its history may be traced through three periods. 
The present or New High-German period dates from 
Luther; the Middle High-German period extends 
from Luther backwards to the twelfth century ; the 

to their langiiapo also a more conservative spirit. After the fourteenth 
century the old inflections of the Frisian decay most rapidly, whereas 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they rival the Anglo-Saxon of 
the ninth and tenth centuries/ — Grimm, German Grammar (first 
edition), vol, i. p. Ixviii. 

• The dialects of Swabia (the Allemannish\ of Bavaria and Austria, of 
Franconia along the Main, and of Saxony, etc. 
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Old High-Grennan period extends from thence to the 
seventh century. 

Thus we see that we can follow the High-German 
as well as the Low-German branch of Teutonic 
speech back to about the seventh century after 
Christ. We must not suppose that before that time 
there was one common Teutonic language spoken by 
all German tribes, and that it afterwards divergcnl 
into two streams — the High and Low. There never 
was a common, uniform Teutonic language; nor is 
there any evidence to show that there existed at 
any time a uniform High-German or Low-German 
language, from which all High-German and Low- 
German dialects are respectively derived. We can- 
not derive Anglo-Saxon, Trisian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and Platt-Deutsch from the Ancient Low-German, 
which is preserved in the continental Saxon of the 
ninth century. All we can say is this, that these 
various Low-German dialects in England, Holland, 
Frisia, and Lower Germany passed at different 
times through the same stages, or, so to say, the same 
latitudes, of grammatical growth. We may add that, 
with every century that we go back, the convergence 
of these dialects becomes more and more decided; 
but there is no evidence to justify us in admitting 
the historical reality of one primitive and uniform 
Low-German language from which they were all 
derived. This is a mere creation of grammarians who 
cannot understand a multiplicity of dialects without 
a common type. They would likewise demand the 
admission of a primitive High-German language as 
the source, not only of the literary Old, Middle, and 
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Modem High-German, but likewise of all the local 
dialects of Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 
And they would wish ns to believe that, previous to 
the separation into High and Low-German, there 
existed one complete Teutonic language, as yet 
neither High nor Low, but containing the germs of 
both. Such a system may be convenient for the 
purposes of grammatical analysis, but it becomes 
mischievous as soon as these grammatical abstractions 
are invested with an historical reality. As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes, before 
there was a nation, so there were dialects before there 
was one classical language. The grammarian who 
postulates an historical reality for the one primitive 
type of Teutonic speech, is no better than the historian 
who believes in a Francus, the grandson of Hector, 
and the supposed ancestor of all the Franks, or in a 
Brutus, the mythical father of all the Britons. When 
the German races descended, one after the other, 
from the Danube and from the Baltic, to take 
possession of Italy and the Roman provinces — when 
the Goths, the Lombards, the Vandals, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, each under their own kings, and 
with their own laws and customs, settled in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, to act their several parts in the last 
scene of the Roman tragedy — we have no reason to 
suppose that they all spoke one and the same dialect. 
If we possessed any literary documents of those 
ancient German i*aces, we should find them all 
dialects again, some with the peculiarities of High, 
others with those of Low, German. Nor is this mere 
conjecture : for it so happens that, by some fortunate 
accident, the dialect of one at least of these ancient 
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German races has been preserved to ns in the Gothic 
translation of the Bible by bishop Ulfilas. 

I must say a few words on this remarkable man. 
The accounts of ecclesiastical historians with regard 
to the date and the principal events in the life of 
Ulfilas are very contradictory. This is partly owing 
to the fact that Ulfilas was an Arian bishop, and that 
the accounts which we possess of him come from two 
opposite sides, from Arian and Athanasian writers. 
Although in forming an estimate of Lis character it 
would be necessary to sift this contradictory evidence, 
it is but fair to suppose that, when dates and simple 
facts in the life of the bishop have to be settled, 
his own friends had better means of information than 
the orthodox historians. It is, therefore, from tht' 
writings of his own co-religionists that the chronology 
and the historical outline of the bishop’s life should 
be determined. 

The principal writers to be consulted are Philostor- 
gius, as preserved by Photius, and Auxentius, as pre- 
served by Maximinus in a MS. discovered in 1840 
by Professor Waitz^ in the Library at Paris. (Sup- 
plement. Latin. No. 594.) This MS. contains some 
writings of Hilarius, the first two books of Ambrosius, 
De Fide, and the acts of the Council of Aquileja 
(381). On the margin of this MS. Maximinus 
repeated the beginning of the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja, adding remarks of his own in order to show 
how unfairly Palladius had been treated in that 
council by Ambrose. He jotted down his own views 
on the Arian controversy, and on foil. 282 seq., he 

’ Frher das I^hen nnd d\e Jjehre des V7Ji/a, Hanover, 1 840 ; Ueber 
das Leben des tod Dr. Bessell, Gottingen, 1860. 
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copied an account of TJlfilas written by Auxentius, 
the bishop of Dorostorum (Silistria on the Danube), 
a pupil of Ulfilas. This is followed again by some 
dissertations of Maximinus, and on foil. 314-327, 
a treatise addressed to Ambrose by a Semi-Arian, 
a follower of Eusebius, possibly by Prudentius him- 
self, was copied and slightly abbreviated for his own 
purposes by Maximinus. 

It is from Auxentius, as copied by Maximinus, that 
we learn that Ulfilas died at Constantinople, where he 
had been invited by the emperor to a disputation. 
This could not have been later than the year 381, 
because, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfilas had 
been bishop for forty years, and, according to Philo- 
storgius, he had been consecrated by Eusebius. Now 
Eusebius of Nicomedia died 341, and as Philostorgius 
says that Ulfilas was consecrated by ‘ Eusebius and 
the bishops who were with him,’ the consecration 
has been referred with great plausibility to the begin- 
ning of the year 341, when Eusebius presided at 
the Synod of Antioch. As wo know that Ulfilas was 
thirty years old at the time of his consecration, he 
must have been born in 311, and as he was seventy 
years of age when he died at Constantinople, his 
death must have taken place in 381. 

Professor Waitz fixed the death of Ulfilas in 388, 
because it is stated by Auxentius that other Arian 
bishops had come with Ulfilas on his last journey to 
Constantinople, and htid actually obtained the pro- 
mise of a new council from the emperor, but that 
the heretical party, i.e. the Athanasians, succeeded 
in getting a law published, prohibiting all dispu- 
tation on the faith, whether in public or private. 
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Maxi minus, to whom we owe this notice, has added 
two laws from the Codex Theodosianus, wliich he 
supposed to have reference to this controversy, 
dated respectively 388 and 380. This shows that 
Maximimis himself was doubtful as to tlie exact 
date. Neither of these laws, however, is a|)plieable 
to tlie case, as has been fully shown by Dr. Bessell. 
They are quotations made by Maximimis at his own 
risk, from the Codex Theodosianus, and made in 
error. If tlie death of IJliilas were iixial in 388, 
the important notice of Philostor<rius, that Ullilas 
was consecrated by Eust'bius, would hsive to be 
surrendered, and we should have to suppose that 
as late as 388 Theodosius had been in treaty with 
the Arians, whereas after the year 383, when the 
last attempt at a reconciliation had been made by 
Theodosius, and had failed, no mercy was any lou^^er 
shown to the jiart}^ of Ullilas and his fiiends. 

If, on the contrary, Ullilas died at Constantinople 
in 381, he mi^ht well have been called there by 
the Emperor Tlu^odosius, not to a council, but to 
a disputation (ad disputa tionem), as Dr. Bessell 
ingeniously maintains, against the Psathyropolista',^ 
a new sect of Arians at Consta.ntinoplii. About the 
same time, in 380, Sozomen'-* refers to efforts made 
by the Arians to gain influence with Theodosius. Ho 
mentions, like Auxentius, that these efforts were 
defeated, and a law published to forbid disjjutations 
on the nature of God. This law exists in the Codex 
Theodosianus, and is dated January 10, 381. But 
what is most important is, that this law actually 
revokes a rescript that had been obtained fraudu- 

• Bessell, 1. c. p. 38. • Sozomenus, H. E. vii. 6. 
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lently by the Arian heretics, thus confirming the 
statement of Auxeiitius that the emperor had held out 
to him and his party a promise of a new council. 

We now return to Ulfilas. He was born in 311. 
His parents, as Philostorgius tells us, were of Cappa- 
docian origin, and had been carried away by the 
Goths as captives from a place called Sadagolthina, 
near the town of Parnassus. It was under Valerian 
and Gallienus (about 2r>7) that the Goths made| this 
raid from Europe to Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
and the Christian captives whom they (tarried back to 
the Danube were the first to spread the light of tin/ 
Gospel among the Goths. Philostorgius was himsclt 
a Cappadocian, and there is no reason to doubt this 
statement of his on the parentage of Uliilas. Ulfilas 
was born among the Goths; Gothh/ was his native lan- 
guage, though he was able in after-life to speak and 
write both in Latin and (Jreek. Philostorgius, after 
speakiiig of the death of Crispus (320), and before 
])roeeeding to the kist y(‘ars of Constantine, says 
that ^ ahont that time’ Uliilas led liis Goths from 
ht'yoiid the Danub(; into the Ivoman Einjure. They 
had to leave their eonntry, being persecuted on 
account of tlieir Christianity. Uliilas was the leader 
of the faithful flock, and came to Constantine (not 
Constantins) as ambasBador. This must have been 
hefon' 2)37, the year of Constantine's death. It may 
have bet'll in 2)28, when Constantine had gained a 
vietory over the Goths ; and thongh Uliilas wais then 
only seventeen years of age, this would he no reason 
for rejecting the testimonv of Philostorgius, who says 
that Constantine treated Uliilas with great respect, 
and called him the Moses of his time. Having led 
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his faithful flock across the Danube into Moesia,*ho 
might well have been compared by the emperor to 
Moses leading the Israelites from Egypt through the 
Red Sea. It is true that Auxentius institutes the same 
comparison between Ulfilas and Moses, after stating 
that Ulfilas had been received with great honours 
by Constantius, not by Constantine. But this refers 
to what took place after Ulfilas had been for seven 
years bishop among the Goths, in 348, and does not 
invalidate the statement of Philostorgius as to the 
earlier intercourse between Illlilas and Constantine. 
Sozomen clearly distinguishes between the first 
crossing of the Danube by the Goths, with Ulfilas 
as their ambassador, and the later attacks of Atha- 
narich on Fridigeni or Fritiger, which led to ilie 
sef tlement of the Goths in the Roman Empire. We 
must supi)Ose that, after having crossed the Danubt‘, 
Ulfilas remained for some time with his Goths, or at 
Constantino 2 >le. Auxentius says that he officiated 
as lector, and it was only when he had reached ihe 
requisite age of thirty, that he was made bishop by 
Eusebius in 341. lie passed the first seven years of 
his episcoj^ate among the Goths, and the remaining 
thirty-three of his life ‘ in solo Romania?,’ where 
he had migrated together with Fritiger and the 
Thervingi. There is some confusion as to the exact 
date of the Gothic Exodus, but it is not at all 
unlikely that Ulfilas acted as their leader on more 
than one occasion. 

There is little more to be learnt about Ulfilas from 
other sources. What is said by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians about the motives of his adopting the doctrines 

H. E. vi. 3, 7. 

? 2 
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of Arms, and liis changing from one side to the other, 
deserves no credit. Ulfilas, according to his own 
confession, was always an Arian (semper sic credidi). 
Socrates says that Ulfilas was present at the Synod 
of Constantinople in 860, which may be true, though 
neither Auxentius nor Philostorgius mentions it. 
The author of the acts of Nicetas speaks of Ulfilas 
as present at the Council of Nicsea, in company with 
Theophilus. Theophilus, it is true, signed hisj^name 
as a (jothic bishop at that council, but there is no- 
thing to confirm the statement that Ulfilas, then 
fourteen years of age, was with Theophilus. 

Ulfilas translated the whole Bible, except the 
Books of Kings. For the Old Testament he used 
the Septuagint; for the New, the Greek text, but 
not exactly in that form in which we have it. Un- 
fortunately, the greater part of his work has been 
lost, and we have only considerable portions of the 
Gospels, all the genuine epistles of St. Paul, though 
these again not complete ; fragments of a Psalm, of 
Ezra, and Nehemiah.*^ 

“ Auxentius thus sjuuik.s of Ulfilas {Wnitz), p. 19; ‘ Et [ita pranlic] 
ante et per Cristuni cum dilectione Deo patri gratias agento, lijec et his 
similia exsequente, qua<lrJiginta aimis iu epineoputu ghtriose florens, 
apustolica gratia Gra'carn et Latinam etGoticuin linguam sine intermis- 
Nione in una et sola eclesia Cristi predicavit. . . , Qui et ipsis 

t films linguis plures tractutus et multas intcrpretationes vulentibus ad 
utilitateni et ad ledificationoni, sibi ad Beternain inemoriam et luercedeni 
post so dereliquid. Quein condigne laudarc non sufficio et penitus tacere 
non audeo ; cui plus omnium ego sum debitor, quantum et amplius in 
me laboravit, qui mo a prima eUite mea a parent ibus meis disci pulum sus- 
cepit et siu'rns litteras docuit ot reritatem manifestavit et per misericor- 
diam Dei et grtitiam Cristi et carnaliter ot spiritaliter ut filium suum in 
fide educuvit. 

‘ Hie Dei providentia et Cristi misericordia propter niultorum salutem 
in gente Gothorum de lectore triginta annorum episkopus est ordinatiis, 
ut non solum esset heres Dei et coheres Cristi, sed et in hoc per gratium 
Cristi imitator Cristi et sanctorum ejus, ut quemadmodum sanctus 
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Though XJlfilas belonged to the western Goths, his 
translation was used by all Gothic tribes, when they 

David triginta annorum rex et profetii est constitutus, ut regeret ct 
doceret populum Dei et filios Hisdrael, ita et into beatiis tamquam pro- 
IVta est manifest atu8 et sm'erdos Cristi ordinatns, ut regeret et corrigerer 
et docerot et aediticaret. ge.ntem Gothoruni ; quod ot Deo voUmte et Cristo 
auosiliante per ministcrium ipsius adinirabi liter est aiiinpletum, etBiouti 
losef in .'Egjpto triginta annorum est manifeB[tatu8 et] queraiulmtKlum 
dominus et Deus nostcr lliesus Cristua tilius Dei triginUv annorum 
secundum carnern constitutus et baptizatus, crepit ovangelium prodicare 
et animas hominum pascere: ita etisto saiietus, ipsius Cristi dispositione 
et ordiiiationo, et in fame et penuriu predicatioiiis iudifferenter agen- 
tem ipsam gontem Golhorum H<*cundum evangelicam et apostolicam et 
profetieam regulam emondavit et vibere [Deo] docuil, ot cristianos, vere 
cristiaiios esso, nianifestavit ot mult iplioavit. 

‘ Ubi et ex iiividia et operatione inimici tlmnc al) inreligioso et sneri- 
lego iudiee Oothorum tyraunico terrore in varbarico cristianorum perse- 
cutio ef't exoit^xta, ut sataiias, qui male facere cupie])at, nolen[s] fuceret 
beu(‘, ut quos dcsiclerabat prevarieatores facert* deserfores. Cristo 
()pitiilant«‘ et propugnante, iierent niartyres et eonfesson-s, ut persecvitor 
eontunderetur, et qui jH'rsecutioiiein })atiehaut ur, tM)rouarentur ut hie, 
qui temtaliat viucere, viotus erubesceret, et (pii temtabantur, A*ict-ores 
gaudenuit. Ubi ct post multonun Hervoruin et auciilarurn Crist i glorio- 
Riun mart vrium, immini'nlc vebeineuter ipsa persecutione, conpletis sej)- 
t<-m annis tantammodu in episkopatiiin, supradiclus sanetissimus vir 
beat us Ultila cum gramli ]H)pulo eonfessoruin de varbarico pulsiis, in 
Solo Koinanie a thu[n]e beate ineinorie Constuntio principe honorifice t^st 
susctqitus, ut sicuti D*‘Us per Mojsem de potentia et violentia Faraonis 
et Kgyptoruin po[puluru sjuum l[iberavjit [et rubruin] mare trauMre 
fecit et sibi s«‘rvire ])rovidit, ita ot per s<q)e dictum Deus confosson s 
sancti tilii sui iinigeniti do varbarico liberavit et per Danubiuin transire 
fecit, et in moutibus secundum sanctorum iinitationem sibi servire 

de[crevit] eo populo in solo Ilonmnia% ubi sine illis 

Bppteni aniiivS triginta et tribus annis verilut(‘m predicavit, ut et in hoc 
quorum sanctorum imitator erat [similis essetj, quod quadraginta anno- 
rum sputium et tempus ut nniltos . . . . re et . . , . a[im]ornm 

. . . . 0 vita.’ . . ‘ Qn[i] c[um] procopto imperiali, coiqiletis 

quadraginta annis, ad Coustantinopolitanam urbem ad dispiitationom 

contra p . . . ie . . . [p] . t . stas perrexit, et eundo 

in nn . . ne . p . . . ecias sibi ax to 

docerent ct conte8tarent[ur] .... abat, et inge . e . . . . supra, 
dictam [cijvitatem, recogitato et im . . . . de statu concilii, m* 

arguerentur miseris miHorabiliores, proprio judieio damnati et p'Tjietuo 
eupplicio plectendi, statini empit inlinmiri ; qua in infirmitate susceptus 
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advanced into Spain and Italy. The Gothic language 
died out in the ninth century, and after the extinction 
of the great Gothic empires, the translation of Ulfilas 
was lost and forgotten. But a MS. of the fifth cen- 
tury had been preserved in the Abbey of Werdeii, 
and towards the end of the sixteenth century, a man 
of the name of Arnold Mercator, who was in the ser- 
vice of William IV., the Landgrave of Hessia, drew 
attention to this old parchment containing | large 
fragments of the translation of Ulfilas. This MS., 
now known as the Codex Argeiiteus, was afterwards 
transferred to Prague, and when Prague was taken in 
1648 by Count Konigsmark, he carried this literary 
relic to Upsala in Sweden, where it is still preserved 
as one of the greatest treasures. The parchment is 
purple, the letters- in silver, and the MS. bound in 
solid silver. 

In 1818, Cardinal Mai and Count Castiglione dis- 
covered some more fragments in the monastery of 
Bobbio, where they had probably been preserved ever 
since the Gothic empire of Theodoric the Great in 
Italy had been destroyed. 

est ad similitudine Elisei prophete. Considt^rare inodo oportet mcrihim 
riri, ipii ad hoc duco Domino obit Conatuntinopolim, inimo voro Cris- 
tianopollm, ut sanctus et immaoulatus sacordots Crinti a saiietis et 
consftccrdotibus, a dipnis dignus digne [i)er] tautum miihitiulinem 
cristianorura pro mentis [suis] mire et glorioue liuuoraretur.’ — [lignite!/, 
p. 37.) 

‘ Unde et cum sancto Ilulfila ceterisque coneortibiis ad aliuni oomifa- 
tnra Coastuntinopolim veniasent, ibique etiani et imperatorea adissent, 
atique eis promissura fuiaset concl[li]um, ut eimctus Aux[en]tius ex- 
po8uit. [a]gnita prorai88[io]ne prefati pr[e]poyiti herotio[i] oinniims 
viribii[.yl institerunt u[t] lex daretur q[uie] concilium pro[hi |beret. yod 
nro p[ri]vatim in dome [nec] in publico, vel i[n'l quolibet loco difs]pn- 
tatio do fide haberetur, sic[ut] textus indicat [le]gis, etc.’ — 
p. 23 ; BcMdl, p. 15.) 
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Ulfilas must liiive been a man of extraordiniU’Y 
power to conceive, for the first time, the idea of 
translating tlio Ibble into the vulgiir language of his 
people. At his time there existed in Europe but 
two languages which a Christian bishop would have 
thought himself justified in employing, Greek tind 
Latin. All other languages were still considered as 
barbarous. It required a prophetic sight, a faith 
in the destinies of these half-savage tribes, and a con- 
viction also of the utter effeteness of the Roman and 
Byzantine empires, before a bishop could have brought 
himself to translate the Bible into the vulgar dialect 
of his barbarous countrymen. Soon after the death 
of Ulfilas, the number of Christian Goths at Constan- 
tinople had so much increased as to induce Chrysos- 
tom, the bishop of Constantinople (897-405), to es- 
tablish a church in the capital, wdiere the service was 
to be read in G()thi(‘.‘2 have the sermon tvhich he 
preacla.'d on that occasion, and though he trc^ats the 
Goths as mere barbarians, yet he acknowledges their 
importance in the Christian church. In 408 St. Jerome 
received a letter from two Goths, Snnnia and Fretela, 
who wished to be enlightened about some differeiie(‘s 
they had discovered between the Vulgate and th(i 
Alexandrian translation of the Psalms. ‘ Who would 
have l>elieved,’ says St. Jerome, ‘ that the barbarous 
tongue of the Getae should inquire after the Hebrew 
verity, and that, while the Greeks either slay or 
fight, Germany alone should search for the words of 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

The language of Ulfilas, the Gothic, belongs through 
its phonetic structure to the Low-German class, but 


** Thoodorct, //. E. V. 30. 
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in its grammar it is, with few exceptions, far more 
primitive than the Anglo-Saxon of the Beowulf, or 
the 01(1 High -German of Charlemagne. These few 
exceptions, however, are very impoi’tant, for they 
show that it w’ould be grammatically, and therefore, 
historically, impossible to derive either Anglo-Saxon 
or High -Germ an, or both,*^ from Gothic. It would 
be impossible, for instance, to treat the first person 
plural of the indicative present, the Old High-Geijinan 
nerjames, as a corruption of the Gothic nasjam; for 
we know, from the Sanskrit masi, the Greek wes, the 
La, tin rrnis, that this was the original termination of 
the first person plural. 

Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of the 
German race ; other dialects became the feeders of 
the literary languages of the British Isles, of Hol- 
land, Brisia, and of Low and High Germany, othei’s 
became extinct, and others rolled on from century to 
century unheeded, and without ever producing any 
literature at all. It is because Gothic is the only one 
of these parallel dialects that can be ti’aced back to 
the fourth century, whereas the others disappear 
from our sight in the seventh, that it has been mis- 
taken by some for the original source of all Teutonic 
speech. The same arguments, however, which we 
used againt Raynouard, to show that Proven9al could 
not be considered as the parent of the six Romance 
dialects, would t<dl with equal force against the pre- 
tensions of Gothic to be considered as more than the 
eldest sister of the Teutonic branch of speech. 


For instancos where Old Hi^h-Oerman is more primitive than 
Oothie, see Sohleiolu r. hri/t fVr J’. S. b. iv. s. 266; Bugge, b. 

V. 8 . ;)9; Pott, Eti/m. Forsch. ii. p, o7, note. 
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Tliere is, in fact, a third stream of Teutonic speech, 
which asserts its independence as much as High- 
German and Low-German, and which it would be 
impossible to place in any but a co-ordinate position 
with regard to Gothic, Low and High-Gennan. This 
is the Scandinavian branch. It consists at present 
of three literary dialects, those of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland, and of various local dialects, particularly 
ill the secluded valleys and fiords of Norway,’^ where, 
however, the literary language is Danish. 

It is commonly supposed^* that, as late as the 
eleventh century, identically the same language w’as 
spoken in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and that 
this language was preserved almost intact in Iceland, 
while in Sweden and Denmark it grew into two now 
national dialects. Nor is there any doubt that the 
Icelandic skald recited his ])oenis in Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, nay, even among his countrymen 
in England and Gardariki, without fear of not being 
understood, till, as it is said, William introduced 
Welsh, i. e. rrench, into England, and Slavimic 
tongues grew up in the east.'^' But though on(‘ and 
the same language (then called Danish or Norramish) 
was understood, I doubt whether one and tlie same 
language w^as spoken by all Northmen, and whether 
the first germs of Swedish and Danish did not exist 
long before the eleventh century, in the dialects of 
the numerous clans and tribes of the Scandinaviiin 
race. That race is clearly divided into two branches, 
called by Swedish scholars the East and West Scau- 


See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, s. 94. 

/bid. 8. 60. 

*• Wciiihold, AHnordisches Lebcn, s. 27 ; Gunnlauj-iwga, cap. 7. 
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dinavian. The former would be represented by the 
old language of Norway and Iceland, the latter by 
Swedish and Danish. This division of the Scandi- 
navian race had taken place before the Northmen 
settled in Sweden and Norway. The western division 
migrated westward from Russia, and crossed over 
from the continent to the Aland Islands, and from 
thence to the southern coast of the peninsula. The 
eastern division travelled along the Bothnian Gulf, 
p'assing the country occupied by the Finns and L|ipps, 
and settled in the northern highlands, spreading to- 
wards the south and west. 

The earliest fragments of Scandinavian speech are 
preserved in the two Eddas, tlie elder or poetical 
Edda containing old mythic poems, the younger or 
Snorri’s Edda giving an account of the ancient 
mythology in prose. Both Eddas were collected, not 
in Norway but in Iceland, an island about as large. 
‘.IS Ireland, and which became hrst known through 
some Irish monks who settled there in the eighth 
century.’^ In the ninth century voyages of discovery 
were made to Iceland by Naddodd, Gardar, and 
Flokki, 8()0~870, and soon after the remote island, 
distant about 750 English miles from Norway, be- 
came a kind of America to the Puritans and Re- 
publicans of the Scandinavian peninsula. Harald 
Haarfagr (850-iKh]) had conquered most of the Nor- 
wegian kings, and his despotic sway tended to reduce 
the northern freeman to a state of vassalage. Those 
who could not resist, and could not bring themselves 
to yield to the sceptre (»f Harald, left their country 
and migrated to France, to England, and to Iceland 

See Dubeut's Jlunit SJal, IiitrotliK’tioii. 
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(874). They were mostly nobles and freemen, and 
they soon established in Iceland an aristocratic re- 
public, such as they had had in Norway before the 
days of Harald. This northern republic flourished ; it 
adopted Christianity in the year 1000. Schools were 
founded, two bishox)ric8 were established, and classical 
liteniture was studied with the same zeal with which 
their own national poems a-iul laws had been collected 
and inter])reted by native scholars and historians. 
The Icelanders were famous travellers, and the names 
of Icelandic students are found not only in the chief 
cities of Europe, but in the holy places of the East. 
At the be^^inning of the twelfth century Iceland 
counted 50,000 inhabitants. Their inttdlectual and 
literary activity lasted to tin' be^innin^ of the thir- 
teenth century, when the island was conquered by 
Ifalvon VI., kin^^ of Norway. In ld80, Norway, to- 
ij<‘tlior wuth Iceland, was united wuth Denmark ; and 
when, in 1811, Norway was ceded to Sweden, Iceland 
remained, as it is still, nyder Danish sway. 

The old X‘oetry whicli tlourislud in Norwa}" in the 
eighth ceiitur}’,and which w^as cultivated by the skalds 
in the ninth, would have been lost in Norway itsedf, 
had it not been for the jealous care with which it was 
preserved by the emigrants of Iceland. Tlie most 
important branch of their traditional poetry were 
short songs (hliod or quida), relating the deeds of 
their gods and heroes. It is impossible to del ermine 
their age, but they existed at least previous to the 
migration of the Northmen to Iceland, and probably 
as early as the seventh century, the same century 
which yields the oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon 
or Low-German, and of High-German. They were 
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collected in the middle of the twelfth century by 
Saemund Sigfusson (died 1133). In 1643 a similar 
collection was discovered in MSS. of the thirteenth 
century, and published under the title of Edda, or 
Great-Grandmother. This collection is called the 
old or poetic Edda, in order to distinguish if from a 
later work ascribed to Snorri Sturluson (died 1241). 
This, the younger or prose Edda, consists of three 
parts : the mocking of Gylfi, the speeches of Bragi, 
and the Skalda, or A rs poetica, Snorri Sturlusoii has 
been called the Herodotus of Iceland, his chief work 
being the lleimslcringla^ the world-ring, which con- 
tains the northern history from the mythic times to 
the time of king Magnus Erlingsson (died 1177). It 
was probably in preparing this history that, like Cas- 
siodorus, Saxo Grammaticus, Paulus Diaconus, and 
other historians of the same class, Snorri collected 
the old songs of the people; for his Edda, and still 
more his SIcalda, are full of ancient poetic fragments. 

The SJcalda, and the rule^ which it contains, repre- 
sent the state of poetry in the thirteenth century ; 
and nothing can be more artificial, nothing more 
ditterent from the genuine poetry of the old Edda, 
than this Ars jjoetica of Snorri Sturluson. One of 
the chief features of this artificial or skaldic poetry 
was that nothing should be called by its proper 
name. A ship was not to be called a ship, but the 
beast of the sea ; blood, not blood, but the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword. A warrior was not 
spoken of as a warrior, but as an armed tree, the tree 
of battle. A sword was the flame of wounds. In 
this poetical language, which every skald was bound 
to speak, there were no less than 115 names for 
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Odin ; an island could be called by 120 synonymous 
titles. The specimens of ancient poetry which Snorri 
quotes are taken from the skalds, whose names are 
well known in history, and who lived from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century. But he never quotes 
from any song contained in the old Edda,‘® whether 
it be tliat those songs were considered by himself as 
belonging to a diiferent and much more ancient 
period of literature, or that they could not be used 
in illustration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, 
rules which were put to shame by the simple style of 
the national poetry, expressing what it had to ex- 
press without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus traced the modern Teutonic dialects 
hack to four principal channels — the Hi<jh~German^ 
Lov^-Gcrman^ Goth ic^ and Scandinavian ; and we 
have seen that these four, together with several 
minor, dialects must be placed in a co-ordinat(^ posi- 
tion from the beginning, as so many varieties of 
Teutonic spee(di. This Teutonic speech may, for 
convenience sake, be spoken of as one — as one branch 
of that great family of langiv.ige to which, as we 
shall Ke(‘, it belongs ; but it sliould always be borne 
in mind that this ])rimitive and uniform hinguage 
never had any real historical existence, and that, 
like all other languages, that of the German began 
with dialects, and that these gradually formed them- 
selves into several distinct national deposits. 

We must now advance more rapidly, and, instead 

Tho namp Txlda is not fourul before the fourteenth century. Snorri 
Sturluson does not know the word Kdda, nor any collection of ancient 
poems attributed to Saemund ; and though Saemimd may have made the 
first collection af national poetry, it is doubtful whether the work which 
we possess under liis name is his. 
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of the minuteness of an Ordnance-map, we must be 
satisfied with the broad outlines of Wyld’s Great 
Globe in our survey of the languages which, together 
with the Teutonic, form the Indo-European or Aryan 
family of speech. 

And first the Romance, or modern Latin languages. 
Leaving mere local dialects out of siglii, we have at 
present six literary modifications of Latin, or, more 
correctly, of ancient Italian — the languages of Por- 
tugal, of Spain, of France, of Italy, of Walachjia,*^ 
and of the Grisons of Switzerland, called the Rou- 
mansch or Romanese.^® The Proven9al, which, in 

Tho p(‘oplo whom vro call Walachians call themselves Koinani, 
and their language Koniania. 

This Romance language is spoken in Walachia and 3Ioldavia, and 
in parts of Hungary, Transylvania, and Hes^arabia. On the right hank 
of the Danuhe it occupies some parts of the old Thracia, Macedonia, 
and even Thessaly. 

It is divided hy the Danuhe into two hranches : the Northern or T)aeo- 
ronianic, !ind the Southern or Mact'do-romanic. The former is less 
mixed, and has received a eertuin littM’ary cidture ; the latter has borrowed 
a larger numhtw of Albanian and Greek words, and has not yet been 
lixed grammatieally. 

The TiKMlern Walachian is the daughter of the language spoken in 
file Roman provinc(i of i)acia. 

The oriirinal inhahitunts of Dacia wore calUxl Thracians, and their 
language Illyrian. We have Imrdlv any remains of the aneh nt Illyrian 
language to enable us to form an opinion as to its relationship with 
Greek, or any other family of speeeh. 

219 n.c. the Romans c(,nquered Illyria; 30 n.c. they took Mmsia ; 
and 107 a.t>. the Kmperor Trajan made Dacia a Roman province. At 
that time tho Thracian population had been displaced by the advance of 
Sarmatian tribes, particularly theYazyges. Roman colonists intnxlucod 
the Latin language; and Dacia was maintained as a colony up to 272, 
when the Emperor Aiirelian liad to code it to the Goths. Part of th<; 
Roman inhabitants thmi emigrated and settled south of the Danube. 

In 489 the 81av(*nic tribes began their advance into Mcesia and 
Thracia. They were settled in Mmsia by 678, and eighty years later a 
prt)vim-e was founded in Macedonia, under the name of Slavinia. 

** The Roumunseh or Kumauuscli, the language of the Grisons, is 
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the poetry of the Troubadours, attained at a very 
early time to a hi<^h literary excellence, has now 
sunk clown to a mere patoia. The earliest Provencal 
poem, the Song of Boethius, is generally referred to 
the tenth century: Le Boeuf referred it to the 
eleventh. But in the lately discovered Song of 
Eulalia, wo have now a specimen of the Langue 
d'Oil, or the ancient Northern French, anterior in 
date to the earliest poetic specimens of tlio Langue 
d'Oc, or the ancient Provencal. Nothing can be a 
better preparation for the study of the comparative 
grammar of the ancient Aryan languages than a 
careful perusal of the Comparative Grammar of the 
Hir Romance Lanpnafjes by Professor Diez. 

Tliough ill a goiuu-al way we truce those six 
Romance languages bac'k to Latin, y(‘t it has been 
pointc'd out before that the classical Latin would fail 
to supply a complete explanation of their origin. 
l\[any of the ingredients of the Neo-Latin dialects 
must be sought for in the ancient dialects of Italy 
and her provinces. More than one dialect of Latin 
was spoken tluuv before the rise of Rome, and some 
important fragments have been preserved to us in 
inscriptions, of the Umbrian spoken in the north, 

si’xikt'T) in tlip vallrv of tJjo Inn, tlio ; and in tlio valioy of 

tht‘ Kliino, tho (‘berland. The inhahitant« of the h]nghudine firo IVo- 
tostants ; those of the (Jberland, Iluinan CatholicH. Tho dialect of the 
former is called Roumansch, that of the latter Ladin. There in a re- 
ligious literature of the sixteenth century, consistiiift chietly of transla- 
tions of the Bible, catechisms, and liymns in Konmanscli. A translation 
of the New Testament exists in the Boilleian Library : ‘ L’/^Nuof Sainc 
Testamaint da nos Signer Jesu Christi, prais our dolg Latin et our (Voters 
launcruax et huossa da noef mis in Arumaunsch tres lachiam Bifmm 
(VAgnedina. Selupiiseho il^r an :^^T)LX.’ The entin.* llihle has been pub- 
lished by the Bible S(X’iety in both dialects. 
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and of the Oscan spoken to the south of Rome. The 
Oscan language, spoken by the Samnites, now ren- 
dered intelligible by the labours of Mommsen, had 
produced a literature before the time of Livius 
Andronicus ; and the tables of Iguvium, so elabo- 
rately treated by Aufrecht and Kirch hoif, bear witness 
to a priestly literature among tlie Umbrians at a 
very early period. Oscan was still spoken under the 
Roman emperors, and so were minor local dialects in 
the south and the north. As soon as the liierary 
language of Rome became classical and unchange- 
able, tin? first start was made in the future career of 
those dialects which, even at the time of Dante, are 
still called vulgar or pojmlar,^^ A great deal, no 
doubt, of the corruption of these modem dialects is 
due to the fact that, in the form in which we know 
them after the eighth century, they are really Neo- 
Latin dialects as adopted by the Teutonic barbarians : 
full, not only of Teutonic words, but of Teutonic 
idioms, phrases, and constructions. French is pro- 
vincial Latin as spoken by the Franks, a Teutonic 
rac(* ; and, to a smaller extent, the same harharishuj 
has affected all other Roman dialects. But, from the 
very beginning, the stock with which the Neo-Latin 
dialects started was not the classical Latin, but the 
vulgar, local, provincial dialects of the middle, the 
low(‘r, and the lowest classes of the Roman empire. 
Many of the words which give to French and Italian 
their classical appearance, are really of much later 

‘ E lo primo, eho comincio a dire siccorae poeta volfjare, si mosse 
pero che voile faro inteYulere lo sue parole a donna, alia quale era 
niLlfi^^volo ad intenden' v«*rsi Latini.’ — Dante's Vita JS’uova; Opere 
Minori di Dante Athhitr:, tom. iii. p. TJI7 : Fir< nze, 1837. 
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(late, and were imported into them by luediawal 
scholars, lawyers, and divines ; thus escaping the 
rough treatment to which the original vulgar dialects 
were subjected by the Teutonic conquerors. 

The next branch of the Indo-European family of 
speech is the Hellenic, Its history is well 1v1k>wu 
from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
only remark which the comparative philologist has 
to make is that the idea of making Gretdc the parent 
of Latin is mure preposterous than deriving English 
t'rom (ferman ; the fact bidng that tJiere are many 
forms in Latin more primitive than their (‘orrespond- 
ing forms in Greek. Tlie idtui of Ihdasgians as the 
common ancestors of G)*e«‘ks and Komans is an(»ther 
of those grammatical myths, but it hardly requires at 
present any serious refutation. 

The Iburth braii(!h of our family is the Cclllr,^^ 
The C(‘lts seem to hav(‘ been the lirsi of the Aryans 
to arrive in Luro})e; but the pressure of vSubscMpieiit 
migrations, juirtieularly of Teiitonie tnbes, has drivam 
them towards the westernmost i>aris, and latterly 
from Ireland across the Atlantic. At present the 
only remaining dialects are the Kymric and Gaed- 
lielic. The Ri/nirlc comprises the Welf<h; the Cornish^ 
lately extinct ; and the Armor lean, of Brittany. The 
Gae/lhelic comprises the Irwh ; the Gaelic of the west 
coast of Scotland ; and the dialect of the Ide of Man, 
Although these Celtic dialects are still spoken, the 
Celts themselves can no longer he considered an 

The TiaiiK? Celt in a Celtic word. CifcHar stiitcH distinctly that it 
was so, when saying; ‘ Qui ipsorum hnjua Celta;, nostra Galli ajtprihudur! 
The Greeks used both Ke\Tai and K(\ro(. The won! Kd-fos may liavo 
meant in the ancient language of Gaul, elevale<l, upright, proud, like the 
I^iitin cehus and exce/sns. See Gliick, in Kuhn's Beitrdfje, vol. v. p. 97. 

I. Q 
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independent nation, like the Germans or Slaves. In 
former times, however, they not only enjoyed poli- 
tical autonomy, but asserted it successfully against 
Germans and Romans. Gaul, Belgium, and Britain 
were Celtic dominions, and the north of Italy was 
chiefly inhabited by them. In the time of Herodotus 
we find Celts in Spain ; and Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
and the country south of the Danube have once been 
the seats of Celtic tribes. But after repeated inroads 
into the regions of civilisation, familiarising (Latin 
and Greek writers with the names of their kings, 
ih(;y disapj)ear from the east of Europe. Brennus 
is supposed to mean king, the Welsh hrennin, A 
Brennus conquered Rome (dflO), another Brennus 
threatened Delphi (280).’ And about the same time 
ii C(dtic colony settled in Asia, and founded Galatia, 
where the language spoken at the time of St. Jerome 
was supposed to be that of the Gauls. Celtic words 
may be found in German, Slavonic, and even in Latin, 
but only as foreign terms, and their amount is much 
smaller than commonly supposed. A far larger 
number of Latin and German words have since 
found tludr way into the modern Celtic dialects, and 
these have frequently been mistaken by Celtic en- 
thusiasts for original words, from which German and 
Latin might, in their turn, be derived. 

The fifth branch, which is commonly called iS7a conic, 
I prefer to designate by the name of Wimllc, Winidee 
being one of the most ancient and comprehensive 
names by w hich these tribes were known to the early 
historians of Europe. We have to divide these tribes 
into tw'O divisions, the Lettlc and the Slavonic, and w^e 
shall have to subdivide the Slavonic again into a 
South-East Slavojiic and a West Slavonic branch. 
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The Lettic division consists of languages hardly 
known to the student of literature, but of great 
importance to the student of language. Lettish is 
the language now spoken in Kurland and Livonia. 
Lithuanian is the name given to a language still 
spoken by about 200,000 2)eople in Eastern Prussia, 
and by more than a million of people in the conter- 
minous parts of Russia. The earliest literary docu- 
ment of Lithuanian is a small catechism of 1547.*'^^ 
In this, and even in the language as now spoken by 
the Lithuanian peasant, there are some grammatical 
forms more primitive and more like Sanskrit than the 
corresponding forms in Greek and Latin. 

The Old Prussian, which is nearly related to Lithu- 
anian, became extinct in the seventeenth century, 
and the entire literature which it has left behind con- 
sists in an old catechism. 

Jjrflish is the language of Kurland and Livonia, 
more modern in its grammar than Lithuanian, y(4 
not immediately derived from it. 

We now come to the Slavonic languages, properly 
so called. The eastern branch comprehends the Ilns- 
slan with various local dialects, the Bulgarian, and the 
Illyrian, The most ancient document of this eastern 
branch is the so-called Ecclesiastical Slavonic, i.e. 
the ancient Bulgarian, into which Cyrillus and Metho- 
dius translated the Bible, in the middle of the ninth 
century. This is still the authorised version of the 
Bible for the whole Slavonic race : and to the student 

** Schleicher, Bntrage, h. i. h. 19. 

** Oldest dated MS. of 1056, written for Prince Ostroniir. Some 
older MSS. are written with Glagolitic letters. — Schleicher, IJcUrdye, 
b. i. s. 20. 

Q 2 
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of the Slayonic languages, it is what Gothic is to the 
student of German. The modern Bulgarian, on the 
contrary, as far as grammatical forms are concerned, 
is the most reduced among the Slavonic dialects. 

Ilhjrian is a convenient (though historically not 
quite correct) name to comprehend the Servian, Croa- 
tian, and Slovinian dialects. Literary fragments of 
Slovinian go back as far as the tenth century.^'^ 

The western branch comprehends the language of 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lusaiia. The oldest spiciinen 
of Polish belongs to the fourteenth century: the 
Psalter of Margarite. The Bohemian language was, 
till lately, traced back to the ninth century. But 
most of the old Bohemian poems are now considered 
spurious ; and it is doubtful, even, whether an ancient 
interlinear translation of the Gospel of St. John can 
be ascribed to the tenth century.*^ 

The language of Lusatia is spoken, probably, by no 
more than 150,000 people, known in Germany by the 
name of W e7uU. 

We have examined all the dialects of our first or 
Aryan family, which are spoken in Europe, with one 
exception, the Albanian, This language is clear]}’ a 
member of the same family ; and as it is sufficiently 
distinct from Greek or any other recognised language, 
it has been traced back to one of the neighbouring 
races of the Greeks, the Illyrians, and is supposed, 
though without stringent proof, to be the only sur- 
viving representative of the various so-called bar- 
barous tongues which surrounded and interpenetrated 
the dialects of Greece. 

We now pass on from Europe to Asia ; and here 

** Schleicher, Beitrage, h. i. s. 22, Ibid. Bcut.^chr SpracJie, s. 77. 
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we begin at once, on the extreme south, with the lan- 
guages of India. As I sketched the history of San- 
skrit in one of my former lectures, it must suffice, at 
present, to mark the different periods of that lan- 
guage, beginning about 1500 B.C., with the dialect of 
the V edas, which is followed by the modern Sanskrit ; 
the popular dialects of the third century b.c. ; the 
Prakrit dialects of the plays; and tlie spoken dialects, 
such as Hindi, Hindustani, Mahratti, Bengali. Tliere 
are many points of great interest to the student of 
language, in the long history of the speech of India ; 
and it has been triil}^ said tliat Sanskrit is to the 
science of language what mathematics are to astro- 
nomy. In an introductory course of lectures, how- 
ev(‘r, like the present, it would be out of place to 
enter on a ininuto analysis of tlie* grammatical or- 
ganism of this language of languages. 

There is one point only on whitdi I may be allowed 
to say a few words. I have fjHM^nently been asked, 
‘ But how can you prove that Sanskrit literature is so 
old as it is supposed to be‘:^ How can you fix any 
Indian dates before the time of Alexander’s conquest ? 
WLat dependence can bo placed on Sanskrit manii- 
6cri].)ts which may have been forged or inter 2 X)lated ’ 
It is easier to ask such questions than to answer 
them, at least to answt^r thmn briefly and intelligildy. 
But, perha 2 :)S, the following argument will serve as a 
partial answer, and show that Sanskrit was the spoken 
language of India at least some centuries before the 
time of Solomon. In the hymns of the Veda, which 
are the oldest literary compositions in Sanskrit, the 
geographical horizon of the poets is, for the great(T 
part, limited to the north- west’ of India. Thero are 
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very few passages in which any allusions to the sea 
or the sea-coast occur, whereas the Snowy Mountains, 
and the rivers of the Penjab, and the scenery of 
the Upper Ganges valley, are familiar objects to the 
ancient bards. There is no doubt, in fact, that the 
people who spoke Sanskrit came into India from the 
north, and gradually extended their sway to the south 
and east. Now, at the time of Solomon, it can be 
proved that Sanskrit was spoken at least as far south 
as the mouth of the Indus. I 

You remember the navy-ships which Solomon made 
at Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore 
of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. That fleet was 
manned by the servants of Solomon and by the ser- 
vants of Hiram, king of Tyre, and it went to Ophir 
and fetched from thence gold, and brought it to king 
Solomon (1 Kings ix. 2G-2S). From the same Ophir 
the fleet of Hiram is said to have brought not only 
gold, but great plenty of aiguin-trees and precious 
stones (1 Kings x. 11). The sea-port of the fleet of 
Solomon is called Ezion-j^eber, and this Ezion-g^eber 
has by most scholars been identified with the modern 
port of Akaba on the north-east extremity of the Red 
Sea. It was in the same harbour of Ezion-geber that 
the ships of Tharsliish were broken which Jehosha- 
pliat made to go to Ojdiir f<.>r gold (1 Kings xxii. 48). 
What is meant by ‘ ships of Tharsliish ’ is very uncer - 
tain, but if we read (1 Kings x. 22) that Solomon had 
at sea a navy of Tharsliish with the navy of Hiram, 
and that the navy of Tharshish came once in three 
years bringing not only gold, but silver, ivory, apes, 
a nd peacocks, the natural conclusion seems to be that 
Solomon possessed only one sea-port, i. e. that i>f 
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Ezion-geber, and that his ships started from theiiee, 
both in order to fetch gold, algum-trees, and precious 
stones from Ophir, and gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks from some country not specified. 

A great deal has been written^' to find out where 
this Ophirwas; and Ihougli I allow that tlie question 
does not admit of a definite answer, yet the evidence 
seems to me to incline in favour of India., or of a sea- 
port on the south-east coast of Ai'abia, carrying on an 
active trade with India. The names for alyurn-trccs, 
as well as for apes, peacocJcs, and ivori/, are foreign 
words in Hebrew, as much as gufia-percha or iohacco 
are in English. Now, if we wished to know from 
what part of the world gufia-percha was first imported 
into England, wc might safely conclude that it came 
from that country where the iianie, gutta-percha, 
formed ]’>art of the sj>oken languagc.^^ If, therefore, 
we can find a language in which the naim^ for alguni- 
iree, which is foreign in Hebrew, is indigenous, we 
may be certain that the country in which that lan- 
guage w^as spoken must have been the country from 
whence Solomon obtained algiim-trees, and, theroforig 
the Ophir of the Bible. It would not yet follow, as 
Mr. Twisleton has shown, that the other articles, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks, must likewise have conu? 
from Ophir, for the Bible nowhere says that they 
came from Ophir. But if it should turn out that the 
names of these articles came from the same language, 

An excellent account of the whole controversy muy be Be<*n in the 
articles Ophir and TarahUh in Smitlf s Dictionary of the eoiitribut(‘d 

by the lion. E. T. B. Twisleton. 

Gutta in Malay means yum, percka is the name of the tree 
(Isonandra gutta), or of an island from which the tree was first imported 
(Pulo-percha). 
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which can be proved to be the language of Ophir, it 
would not seem an entirely unfounded conjecture to 
suppose, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
that these articles too came from the same country. 
The language in which the names for algum-trees, as 
well as for ivory , ajx s, and peacocks, find their etymo- 
logy is Sanskrit ; and if that language was spoken at 
Ophir and in some other place, it is probable that 
Ophir as well as that other place were situatejd in 
India, and accessible by sea. 

Now, the alguni-iree, or, as it is called in other 
])laces, the ahnag-tree, is supposed to be the sandal- 
wood-tree. I feel bound to confess that the evidence 
on wdiich this identification rests was by no means 
satisfactory before it was discovered that one of the 
numerous names for this tree in Sanskrit is valjxuka. 
This va lguka, which points back to a more original 
form valgn, might (‘asily have been corrupted by 
riu*ni(*ian and Jewish sailors into aJgiim, a form, as 
we know, still fiirther corrupted, at least in one pas- 
sage of ihe Old Testament, into almug. Sandal- wood 
is found indigimous in India only, and there chiefiy 
on the coast of Malabar. 

On the evidence, however, of the name algnm alone, 
’vve could hardly say that Ophir was identified with a 
country in which tlu* spoken language was Sanskrit. 
But if we examine the names for peacocks, apes, and 
ivory, and airivo at the same result, yiz. that they 
are foreign in IIi‘brew, and explicable by Sanskrit, 
ihe evidence becomes stronger, and would not only 
warrant the supposition that Ophir Avas to be sought 

^ See the Hon. E. T. B. Twlsh'ton’s article on Ophir^ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Uu; BibU\ \vl. ii. p. G 40 . 
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for in India, but likewise render it probable that the 
unknown country which yielded the names of these 
articles was the same which yielded the articles them- 
selves, — a country 'svithin reach of the fleet of Eziou- 
j^eber, and probably not far from Ophir. 

Now, apes are called in Hebrew hoph, a word 
without an etymology in the Semitic languages, but 
nearly identical in sound with the Sanskrit name of 
ape, kapi. 

Ivory is called either she7i, tooth, or hirnofh-shrti, 
horns of tooth; or sltni hahhim. This liahhini is 
again without a di^rivation in Hebrew, but it may be 
a. coiTuption of the Sanskrit name for elephant, ibha, 
preceded by the Semitic article.®^ 

Lastly, the pea rocks are called in Hebrew tukhi-int, 
and this linds its explanation in ihe old classical 
name of the pea-fowl in Tamil, tokcl, dialectically 
pronounced ioyei. In modern Tamil iokei generally 
signifies only the ])eacock\s tail, but in the old clas- 
sical Tamil it signifies the peacock itself.^* 

Soc Lassen, Ijk/m'/ic AUirthuni.'ikinide, 1>. i. s. 537. 

Of. Caldwell, JJravid/an (rni/rufuir, p. 66. This exocllont scleilur 
points out that ioiri cannot ho a cori'iiption of Sanskrit .v i k h i n, crested, 
as 1 had supposed, itikhin existing in Tamil under the form of .sif/i, 
peacock. Togei dot's not occur either in Cunareso, Ttdufi'u, or Malayd- 
liin. Dr. Guudert, who lias for nianYy<*ars devoted himself to the study 
of the Dravidian languages, dcriv s toffei from a root to or n't. From 
this, hy the addition of 7?//?/, a secondary base, ^onyw, is formed in Tamil, 
meaning to hang, to bo pendent. Hence the Tamil ton^al, a peacock’s 
tail, ornaments, &c. ; in Alalay&lini, tOotjat, plumage, ornaments for the 
ear, drapery, etc. By adding the suffix kei or fj/ei we got what 
hangs down, tail, etc. If thi.s etymology ho right, it would he an im- 
portiint confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulie languages spoken 
in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes. Dr. Oundert points to 
the ordinary name for peacock in Tamil, viz. may-il (blue-house), as the 
probable etymon of the Sanskrit mayura, peacock. May hr a, how- 
ever, occurs in the Vodu. 
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Of these articles, ivory, gold, and apes are indi- 
genous in India, though of course they might have 
been found in other countries likewise. Not so the 
algum-tree, at least if interpreters are right in taking 
algum or almug for sandal-wood, nor the peacock. 
Sandal-wood, as pointed out before, is peculiar to 
India, and so, according to Mr. Twisleton’s remark, is 
the peacock.'^^ 

If then Opliir, i. c. the country of the algum-itree, 
is to be sought for in India, and if the place from 
which the fleet of Solomon fetched peacocks, apes, 
and ivory, must likewise be sought for in a country 
where Sanskrit was spoken, a most natural place to 
fix upon is the mouth of the Indus. There gold and 
precious stones from the north would have been 
brought down the Indus ; and sandal-wood, peacocks, 
and a])es would have been brought from Central and 
Southern India. In this very locality Ptolemy (vii. 1) 
gives us the name of Ahlria^ above Fattalene, In the 
same locality Hindu geographers place the people 
called Ahhlrd or Abhint ; and in the same neighbour- 
hood MacMurdo, in his account of the province of 
Cutch, still knows a race of the descendants, 

in all probability, of the people who sold to Hiram 
and Solomon their gold and precious stones, their 
apes, peacocks, and sandal- wood. 

St‘e the article 7arshi,sh bv E. T. ir. Sraitli’s Dictionary/ of the Bible, 
vol, iii. p. 1440. It is that, in 2 Chron. ii. 8, algura trees 

ehould be mentioned as if growing in L('banon. 

** See also Sir Henry Elliot's SnjtpJe/nnifari/ Glo9'<ari/, s. v. Aheer. 

** The arguments brought forward by Qiiatremere, in his Mhnoire 
mr k Pays d'O/thir, against fixing Ophir on the Indian coast, art* not 
conclusive. The arguments <leriv«*d from the names of the articles ex- 
jHirted fnmi Ophir w'ere unknown to him. It is nocessarv’^ to mention 
this, because Qiuitremere's name drs<*r\»‘dly carries grout weight, and 
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If, then, in the Veda the people who spoke Sans- 
krit were still settled in the north of India, whereas 
at the time of Solomon their language had extended 
to Catch and even the Malabar coast, this will show 
that at all events Sanskrit 1*^ not of yesterday, and 
that it is as old, at least, as the book of Job, in which 
the gold of Ophir is mentioned.®'’^ 

liis essay on Ophir has lately been republished in the Bihlioilteque das- 
drs CUdtrith contcmpor nines, 18G1. Tho identification of Ophir 
with some pUwe in India is not a modern conjecture. The Vul|?ato 
translates Job xxviii. 16, * It cannot bo valued with tho of Ophir ' 
(Sophir, LXX), by ‘ Non conferetnr tinctis Indue colorihus.' In Coptic 
Sofir is the name for India, tho same wonl by which tho LXX tran.Klated 
the Httbrew Oj)hir. 

Job xxii. 21, xxviii, 16. Some of mv eritic.s have dojnurred to this 
arirunKmt because the Looks of Kinijs are not confomporanc'ons with Solo- 
Ti>on. Tfje articles themselves, however, mu.st have had nunu's at the 
time of Solomon ; and it has nov'er been provi^l that at his time tliey had 
.Semitic names, and that the.se w'oro replaced hy Indian uainos ait a hil(T 
linae, uduai atll maritime eommorcial intoreourso between India and 
J’alestine li;id ceaistvl. As to tho name of «andal-wood, my critics oUf.rht 
to liavo known that both forms, algum as well as alving, occur in the 
Liblo. The dillcront o{)inions on the geographical position of Ophir 
have lately been most carefully oxaimined and impairtiailly summed nj> 
by Mr. Twisleton, in tlie articles, quoted aibovo, on a,nd 'Varshidi 

in Dr. Smith's Bihl 'wal DictUmary, Mr. Twisleton himself loans strongly 
towards iho opinion of those scholarH who, like Michaelis, Xiobuhr, 
and Vincent, place Ophir in Arabia; and he argues very ingeni- 
ously, thait if we consider Opliir simply as an emporiaam, the principal 
objection, viz. that gold or any other article bn)Ught from Ophir to 
Palestine wa.s not a natural product of Arabia, falls to the ground. 
That is true. But why look bir Ophir in Arabia? The, only strong 
argument for fixing Ophir in Aral>ia is that derived from the genealogi- 
cal table in the 10th chapter of Genesis, where Ophir appears as the 
eleventh in order of the sons of Joktan. I accept all tho facts brought 
forward by Mr» Twisleton, but I see, no difficulty in admitting colonial 
intercourse between the south of Arabia and the gulf of Cutch in very 
ancient times (Renan, Hisioire des Langues semitiqucs, 1858, p. 314); 
and if Tharshish in Spain can be called a son of Javan, why not Ophir 
in India a son of Joktan ? The expre.ssion ‘ from Mo.ylia, as thou goes 
unto Sephar a mountain in the East,' on which Mr. Twisleton lays great 
stiess as limiting the geographical position of all the sons of Joktiin 
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Most closely allied to Sanskrit, more particularly 
to the Sanskrit of the Veda, is the ancient language 

within the coasts of Arabia, is surely very vague ; nor has it been possible 
to identify the names of all the Jokbinide settlements within the sphere 
thus vaguely indicated by geographical tradition. On the other hand I 
do not deny the force of Mr. Twisleton’s arguments. It must be ad- 
mitted that on the south-east coast of Arabia, traders between India 
and Palestine would naturally found commercial omporia. They existed 
at the time of Diodorus Siculus, who, after describing the great w’oalth 
of Saba in gold, ivory, and precious stoiios, relates (lib. iii. cap. 47) that 
there were several islands near, where merchants from all parts of the 
world landed, and particularly from PoLana (Pattana?), which Alex- 
ander had founded near the river Indu.s. 5’ ev^alfiouts ir\rf(Tloi^ 

ibr(£p)^ou(riv, fxouu’ai irSKfts iiT(i)(i<TTOvs . . . Kis Tavras 5* tfivopoi irdyro- 
Oeu Kar air \c- over i, /i<i\i(rra S* iK HoravaSy 'A\€^au^pos &ki<t€ wapd rhi/ 
'lydbif TTorajudi/, vavaradfxov ^ovKbfxtvos rrjs trapd rhv *£lKfavhv 

vapaKiov. That tlie same coast was the seat of a very early commerce 
and a very early civilisation is attested to the pro8(‘nt day by magnifi- 
ceat ruins and inscriptions, and by the fragments of a widely spread 
tradition. See A. von Kromer, Die Sudarabisch' Sa(/i\ 1866. It is m^t 
necessary, however, to discuss here all the controverted points of this 
question, for even if Ophir should be proved to be in Arabia, tJie names 
for apes and peacocks would still point to Sanskrit, and could liave been 
brougltt to Opliir from no other country but India. These names, as 
tound in the t)ld Testament, are by all eompt'tent Hebrew scholars ail- 
luitLod not to be of Somitie growth. They are foreign words in Hebrew, 
aiul tlioy do not receive any light either from the dialects of Arabic, 
including the Himyaritic inscriptions, or from the languages spoken on 
tlie Moz.imblquo const of Africa, where, according to some autliorities, 
0[>liir was situated, S()mo of those names have boon traced back to 
Sinskrit aii<l to the languages spoken on the Malabar coast of tlie 
Dokhan : and though it must be admitted that, as foreign w’ords, they 
have Mitfered conslderabb* corruption in the mouths of ignorant sailors, 
yet, allowing the eame latitude of phonetic change, it has been impos- 
sible to trace them back to any other family of speech. If, therefore, 
there should soem to exist any stringent evidence that Ophir was a mere 
entrepot, not in India but in Arabia, the spreading of Sanskrit names to 
Anvbia before they rejujhed Piilo-?ti lie would only serve to increase the 
antiquity of Sanskrit as spoken in those pajrt« of India from whence 
alone the natural productis of her language and of her soil could have 
been exported. And if we consider that there is no other language 
which can claim these names as her own — that there is no country in 
which all the articles brought by the fleet of Ezion-geber, whether from 
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of the Zend-Avesta,®® the so-called Zmd^ or sacred 
language of the Zoroastrians, or worshippers of Or- 
muzd. It ^vas, in tact, chiefly through the Sanskrit, 
and vrith the help of comparative philology, that the 
ancient dialect of the Parsis, or so-called Fire-worship- 
pers, was deciphered. The MSS. had been preserved 
by the Parsi priests at Bombay, where a colony of 

Ophir or elsevvlu-re, *iro indigonous — th.it sandjil-wood and pciicocks 
could in iuiei<‘nt times Inivo luion cx|K>rt<‘d to J’alcstino from India 
only; if to those remarkable coiiicidoncos, all pointing to Indio, is added 
the fiiot pointi'd out by Lassen, that the names of cut ion, nard, and 
probably hdcilixin, have likewise found their way from Sanskrit into 
Hebrew, we shall, I think, ft'el inelined to aibnit, with Lassen and 
iLtter and others, a very early comm ereiul intercourse between India 
and Pah‘s.tine, whatev('r opinion we may hold on the' oxaet p(»Bition of 
Opliir. 

Zmd-Arrit/a is the name nsed by Chaqfini and other Mohamnu'dan 
writers, and which it seems hopeless now to chang(5. The Parsis ihern- 
S( Ives use theiiiimc 'Arcsio and Ztnul' taking Airda (P<dih‘vi, amdak), 
in the sense of text, and Znid, or Zand, as the. title of the Peblovi eom- 
nnmtary. 

Aresfa, oroM-dd/i, was, according to J. I^Iiiller, derived from the satno 
root whieli in Sanskrit appears asava-sthA, the participle of wliieij, 
Hvu-stdiita, would mean laid down, settled. According to this ety- 
mology Am'Sid would have been intended as a name for the settled text 
of th(‘ sacred Scripture". I’rofessor Hang now prefers to (bwive it from 
d vid, taking dreda in the sense of what has been known, kno\vl<Mlge, a 
title somewhat analouiiUis to the Sanskrit V eda, exce})t tiiiit drida or 
dwda would rather mean notified, proclaimed, than known. Zand xh now 
commonly taktm as a currujttiou of zainii, knowledgn, tljo Sanskrit 
gnkXx, yvwffis, which is jireserved in 7jvnd, d^ainit, Old Persian, dunidd. 
It would have meant originally an explanation, a commentary, witljout 
any reference to tlie language in which that ex})]anation was convey* <1. 
Afterwards, h(»wever. wlnm the Avesta had been tran.slated intoPehlevi, 
Zand became the name of that translation, and of the Pehlevi language 
in which the translation wjls eompo.sed. (Sec Hang, l\(fiIari‘Pa::<nd 
D'u tionary, p. 239.) >lv own explanation that Zand was origimdly the 
sani*' word as the Sanskrit iCA an das, metrical language, language of 
the Vc(la, is no longer tenable, unless we take the etymology of zand^ 
zab ti, knowledge, as an aUer-thought, and as a learned explanation of 
a word the original meaning of which had been lost. 
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Zoroastrians had fled in the tenth century and 
where it has risen since to considerable wealth and 
influence. Other settlements of Guebres are to be 
found in Yezd and parts of Kerman. A Frenchman, 
Aiiquetil Duperron, was the first to translate the 
Zend-Avesta, but his translation was not from the 
original, but from a modern Persian translation. 
The first European who attempted to read the ori- 
ginal words of Zoroaster was Rash, the Dane ; \ and, 
after his premature death, Burnoiif, in France, 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs in modern 
scholarship by deciphering the language of the Zend- 
Avesta, and establishing its close relationship with 
Sanskrit. The same doubts which were expressed 
about the age and the genuineness of the Veda were 
repeated with regard to the Zend-Avesta, by men of 
high authority as oriental scholars, by Sir W. Jones 
himself, and even by the late Professor Wilson. But 
Burnouf's arguments, based at first on grammatical 
evidence only, were irresistible, and have of late been 
most signally confirmed by the discovery of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes. That 
there was a Zoroaster, an ancient sage, was known 


‘ Ac’cortling to tlie Kissah-i-Sanjan, a tract almost worthless as a 
reconi of tho oarly history of theParsis, the fire-worshippers took refuge 
in Khonissari forty-nine years l)efore the era of Yezclegerti (632 a.d.), 
or about 583. Here they stayed a hundred years, to 683, then departed 
to the city of Hormaz (Ormus, in the Persian Gulf), and after staying 
fifteen yt'ars, proceede<l in 698 to Diu, an island on the south-west coast 
of Katiawar. Here they remained nineteen years, to 717, and then 
proceeded to Sanjan, a town about twenty-four miles south of Pamaun. 
After throe hundred years they spread to the neighbouring towns of 
Guzerat, and established the sacred fire successively at Barsadah, Nau- 
s^iri, near Surat, and Bombay .’ — Bombay Quarterly Beview, 1856, No. 
vid. p. 67. 
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long before Buriiouf. Plato speaks of a teacher of 
Zoroaster’s Magic (Ma7sta), and calls Zoroaster the 
son of Oromazes,^^ 

This iiaine of Oromazes is import ant ; for Oro- 
mazes is clearly meant for Onnuzdy the god of the 
Zoroastrians. Tlie name of this god, as road in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, is Auramazda^ 
'^vliieh comes very near to Plato’s (^'omazes.^'^ Thus 
Darius says, in one jxissage : ^ Through the grace 
<.>f Auramazda I am king ; Auramazda gave me the 
kingdom.’ But what is the meaning of Auramazda? 
We rec(‘ive a liiiit from one passage in the AchoDiiie- 
nian inscriptions, where Auramazda is divided into 
two w^ords, both being declined. The genitive of 
Auramazda occurs there as Anraluja mazddlia. But 
even this is unintelligible, and is, in fact, nothing but 
a plionetic coiTuption of the name of the supreim^ 
Deity as it (*€curs on every page of the Zend-Avesta, 
namely, Ahnro mazddo (nom.). Here, too, both 
w'ords aiv (U'clined ; and instead of Ahuro mazdd(^, 
vre also find Muzdao ahuro^^^ Well, this AhutA 
mazddo is represented in the Zend-Avesta as the 
creator and ruh,‘r of the w^orld ; as good, holy, and 
true; and as doing battle against all that is evil, 

Alo. i. p. 122, a. 'O puv fiaytlav Zotpodffrpov rov'' tipofxa^ov 

^(rri Se rovro 6e(^y dtparreia. Aristutlo knt‘W not only Oromawlos an the ^ood, 
Lut likewise Areimauios as the evil spirit, iiccoi’ding to the doctrine of 
the Magi. See JJunjciics Luerfius, L 8. *Api(rror(\ijs 6' tV irputr<p 
<pi\o<To<plas »fal np^or^urepovs [tous Met^ous] (prtcrlv tlvai rwv AlywrU'y Kal 
hvo Kar ainoiis elvat talpLova koX nanhy Baifiova, Aral (ikv 

oyofut tlyai Zfvs Kttl ’flpo^dflrSris, ry 5c AtStjs Kal 'Apeifxdyios. Cf. Ijeruaya, 
Pk Dialoge des Ariatoteka, Berlin, 18G3, p. 95. 

** In the inscriptions we find —nom. Aaratna^dd, gen. Auramazddha^ 
acc . A u ra mazda m . 

Gen. Akurahe ?nazddo, dat mazdui, acc. 'luazdam. 
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dark, and false. ‘The wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit.’ In 
the oldest hymns, the power of darkness which is 
opposed to Ahuro mazddo has not yet received its 
proper name, which isAnjro mainyns, the later Ahri- 
ona>7i; but it is spoken of as a power, as JDrukhs or 
deceit; and the principal doctrine which Zoroaster 
came to preach was that we must choose between 
these two ])owers, that we must be good, and not 
bad. These are his words 

‘ In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are the 
Good and the Base in thought, word, and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits. Be good, not 
base 1 ’ '' 

Or, again : — 

‘ Ahiiramazda is holy, true, to be honoured through 
veracity, through holy deeds.’ ‘ You cannot serve 
both.’ 

Now, if we wanted to prove that Anglo-Saxon was 
a real language, and more ancient than English, a 
mere comparison of a few words such as lord, and 
hlafordy and godi^pel^ would be sufficient. 

Hlaford has a meaning; lord has none; therefore 
we may safely say that without such a compound as 
lila ford^ the word lord could never have arisen. The 
same, if we compare the language of the Zend-Avesta 
with that of the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius. 
Auramazdd is clearly a corruption of Ahurd mazddo, 
and if the language of the mountain records of 

ILiiig, Lecture, p. 1 1 ; and in Bunsen’s Egypt. 
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Behistnn is genuine, tlien, a fortwri, is the language of 
the Zend-Avesta genuine, as deciphered by Buruouf, 
long before he had deciphered the language of Cyrus 
and Darius. But what is the meaning of Ahurd maz- 
ddo? Here Zend does not give us an answer; but 
we must look to Sanskrit as the more primitive 
language, just as we looked from French to Italian, 
in order to discover the original form and meaning 
of fm. According to the rules which govern the 
changes of words, common to Zend and Sanskrit, 
Ahuro mazildo corresponds to the Sanskrit Asura 
medhas;^^ and this would mean tlie ^ Wise Spirit,’ 
— neither more nor less. 

We have editions, translations, and commentaries 
of the Zend-Avesta by Burnouf, Brockhaus, Spiegel, 
and Westergaard. Yet there still remains much to 
be done. Dr. Haug, who spent some years with the 
Parsis of Bombay, has lately taken up the work which 
Burnouf left unfinished. He has pointed out that the 
text of tlie Zend-Avesta, as we have it, comprises 
fragments of very different antiquity, and that the 
most ancient only, the so-called Gathas, can be as- 
cribed to Zarathustra. ‘ This portion,’ he writes in 
a lecture delivered at Poona in 1861 , ‘compared 
with the whole bulk of the Zend fragments is very 
small ; but by the difference of dialect it is easily re- 
cognised. The most important pieces written in this 
peculiar dialect are called Gathas or songs, arranged 
in five small collections ; they have different metres, 

** This is Benfey’g explanation of mazd&o. Burnouf took it as a 
compound of maz, great, and d&o, knowledge, an opinion supported by 
Spiegel, Commentar uber dot Avcita^ vol, i. p. 8. 

I. B 
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which mostly agree with those of the Veda; their 
language is very near to the Vedic dialect/® 

At what time Zoroaster lived, is a more difficult 
question, which we cannot discuss at present/^ It 
must suffice if we have proved that he lived, and 
that his language, the Zend, is a real language, and 
anterior in time to the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

We trace the subsequent history of the llfersian 
language from Zend to the inscriptions of the 
Achsemenian dynasty. After that we lose sight of 
the Iranian language as spoken by the people of 
Persia, and we find in the inscriptions of the Sas- 
sanian kings and in the translations of the Zend- 
Avesta carried out during their sway in Persia (226- 
651), a language, sometimes called Pehlevi, sometimes, 
though wrongly, Huzvaresh, This language, though 
mixed with Iranian words, is decidedly Semitic, and 
is now supposed to be the continuation of an Aramaean 
dialect spoken in the ancient empire of Assjnria, though 
not the dialect of the Assyrian inscriptions.'*^ For- 


Tho deriratiDn of the name of Zarathustra from the Vedic word 
^arudavsh ^ i, an proposed hy Dr. Haug, is not pobsible. Seo on the same 
subject J. 11. C. Kern, Over het woord Zarathustra m den myihischen 
persoon von dien naa/a : Amsterdam, 1867. 

** Borosus, as preserred in the Armenian translation of Eusebius, 
mentions a MtH.lian dynasty of Babylon, beginning with a king Zoroaster, 
long before Ninus ; his date would be 2234 n.c. 

XanthuB, the Lydian (470 B.c.),a8 quottMi by Diogenes Laertius, places 
Zoroaster, tlie propliet, 600 before the Trojan war (1800 n.c.). 

Aristotle and Eudoxus, according to Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxx. 1), placed 
Zoroaster 6000 before Plato ; Herniippus oOOO before the Trojan war 
(Diog. Laert. proctm.). 

Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand years 
before Moses the Judivan, who founded another kind of Mageia. 

** Haug, PaMavi Pfuand Dictionary, p. 142. 
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raerly, Pelilevi was considered as a dialect that had 
arisen on the frontiers of Iran and Chaldsea, in 
the first and second centuries of our era — a dialect, 
Iranian in graimxmtical structure, though consider- 
ably mixed with Semitic vocables. Later researches, 
however, have shown that this is not the case, and 
that the language of the Sassanian coins and inscrip- 
tions is purely Aramaic. How this Aramaic dialect 
became prevalent in Persia, not only under the Sassa- 
nian but under the Arsacidan and earlier dynasties, 
has not yet been fully explained. But the most 
curious point is that the Pehlevi translation of the 
Avesta, which was the authorised version at the time 
of the Sassanian kings, but may have existed long 
before their time, was read by the priests by sub- 
stituting Iranian for the Aramaic words, a mode of 
reading which is observed to the present day, and 
which was properly called Iluzvan'sh,'^^ This mode 
of reading Pi‘hlevi, by substituting Iranian for Ara- 
maic -words, (‘an alone explain the fact that, in tlie 
MSS. of the Pehlevi k^xts, Iranian terminations are 
added to the Pehlevi words, thus giving to the Pehlevi 
the false appearance of an Aryan language. 

But though Pehlevi was the language of the court 
and of learned men under the Sassanian dynasty, the 
ancient Persian must have continued as the S2)oken 
language of the people,'*^ and it is this language which, 
after a time, superseded the real and artificial Peh- 
levi, and became again the literary language of Persia 
under the name of Farsi, This language, as used for 
the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, is sometimes 


Haug, L c. p. 37. 
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called Fazendy and it differs but little from the lan- 
guage of Fi/rdusiy the great epic poet of Persia, the 
author of the Shahnameh, about 1000 a.d. The later 
history of Persian consists entirely in the gradual 
increase of Arabic words, which have crept into the 
language since the conquest of Persia and the con- 
version of the Persians to the religion of Mohammed. 

The other languages which evince by their gram- 
mar and vocabulary a general relationship! with 
Sanskrit and Persian, but which have received too 
distinct and national a character to be classed as 
mere dialects, are the languages of Afghanidan^^ or 
the PushtUy the language of the Kurds, the Ossetian 
language in the Caucasus, and the Armenian, The 
language of Bokhara is a mere dialect of Persian, 
and does not deserve to be classed as an independent 
member of the Aryan family. Much might be said 
on every one of these tongues and their claims to be 
classed as independent members of the Ar}"an family ; 
but our time is limited, nor has any one of them 
acquired, as yet, that importance which belongs to 
the vernaculars of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, and to other branches of Aryan speech 
which have been analysed critically, and may be 
studied historically in the successive periods of their 
literary existence. There is only one other Aryan 
language which we have omitted to mention, and 
which belongs equally to Asia and Europe, the lan- 
guage of the Gipsies, This language, though most 
degraded in its grammar, and with a dictionary stolen 

See Trumpp, in the Journal of the German Oriental Sonety, vols. 
xxi. xxii., who points out a closer relationship between Pushtu and the 
vernaculars of India. 
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from all the countries through which the Zingari 
passed, is clearly an exile from Hindustan. 

You see, from the diagram before you,^® that it is 
possible to divide the whole Aryan family into two 
divisions : the Southern^ including the Indie and Iranic 
classes, and the Northern or North- westem, comprising 
all the rest. Sanskrit and Zend share certain words 
and grammatical forms in common which do not exist 
ill any of the other Aryan languages ; and there can 
be no don])t tliat tlie ancestors of the poets of the 
Yeda and of the worshippers of Ahnr6 rnazddo lived 
together for some time after they had left the original 
home of the whoh‘ Aryan race. For let us see this 
clearly: the genealogical classification of languages, 
as drawn in this diagram, has an historical meaning. 
As sundy as th(‘ six Itoinance dialects point to an 
original home of Italian sla'pherds on the seven hills 
at Home, the Aryan languages together point to an 
(\irller period of language, wlnm the first ancestors of 
the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Slaves, the Celts, and the Germans were living together 
within the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof. 
There was a time when out of many possible names 
for father, mother, daiojhter^ dorj, cov}, heaven, and 
earth, those which w(^ find in all the Aryan languages 
were framed, and obtaimnl a mastery in the struggle 
for life which is carried on among synonymous words 
as much as among j)lants and animals. Look at the 
comparative table of the auxiliary verb AS, to be, in 
the different Aryan languages. The selection of the 
root AS out of many roots, equally applicable to the 


Printed at the end of these Lectures. 
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idea of being, and tbe joining of this root witb one 
set of personal terminations, all originally personal 
pronouns, were individual acts, or, if you like, his- 
torical events. They took place once, at a certain 
date and in a certain place ; and as we find the same 
forms preserved by all the members of the Aryan 
family, it follows that before the ancestors of the 
Indians and Persians started for the south, and 
the leaders of the Greek, Homan, Celtic, TeAtonie, 
and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of 
Europe, there was a small clan of Aryans, settliHl 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, 
speaking a language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or 
German, but containing the dialectic germs of all ; a 
clan that had advanced to a state of agricultural 
civilisation ; that had recognised the bonds of blood, 
and sanctioned the laws of marriage ; and that in- 
voked the Giver of Light and Life in heaven by ilie 
same name which you may still hear in the temples 
of Benares, in the basilicas of Home, and in our own 
churches and cathedrals. 

After this clan broke up, the ancestors of the 
Indians and Zoroastrians must have remained to- 
gether for some time in their migrations or new 
settlements ; and I believe that it was the reform of 
Zoroaster which produced at last the split between 
the worshippers of the Vedic gods and the wor- 
shippers of Orrnuzd. Whether, besides this division 
into a southern' and noithern branch, it is possible 
by the same test (the community of particular words 
and forms) to discover the successive periods when 
the Germans separated from the Slaves, the Celts 
from the Italians, or the Italians from the Greeks, 
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seems more than doubtful. The attempts made by 
different scholars have led to different and by no 
means satisfactory results;^® and it seems best, for 
the present, to trace each of the northern classes 
back to its own dialect, and to account for the more 
special coincidences between such languages as, for 
instance, the Slavonic and Teutonic, by admitting 
that the ancestors of these races prescribed from 
the beginning certain dialectical peculiarities which 
existed before, as well as after, the separation of the 
Aryan family. 

Sec Schleicher, Deutsche Sj)rac?ie, s. 81 . 
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LECTURE VI. 

COMPAEATIVE GRAMMAE. 

T he genealogical classification of tlxe Aryan lan- 
guages was founded, as we saw, on a close 
comparison of the grammatical characteristics of 
each ; and it is the object of such works as Bopp’s 
Comjjarative Grammar to show that the grammatical 
articulation of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic, was produced once and for 
all ; and that the apparent differences in the termi- 
nations of Sanskrit Greek, and Latin must be ex- 
plained by laws of phonetic decay, peculiar to each 
iialeet, which modified the original common Aryan 
type, and changed it into so many national lan- 
guages. It might seem, therefore, as if the object of 
comparative grammar was attained as soon as the 
exact genealogical relationship of languages had 
been settled ; and those who only looked to the 
higher problems of the science of language have not 
hesitated to declare that Hhere is no painsworthy 
difficulty nor dispute about declension, number, case, 
and gender of nouns.’ But although it is certainly 
true that comparative grammar is only a means, and 
that it has well-nigh taught us all that it has to teach 
— at least in the Aryan family of speech — it is to be 
hoped that, in the science of language, it will always 
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retain that prominent place which it has obtained 
through the labours of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, 
Curtins, Kuhn, and othersL Besides, comparative 
griunmar has more to do than simply to compare. 
It would be easy enough to place side by side the 
paradigms of declension and conjugation in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and the other Aryan dialects, and to 
mark both their coincidences and their differences. 
But after we have done this, and after we have ex- 
plained the jdionetic laws which cause the primitive 
Aryan type to assume that national variety which 
we admire in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, new prob- 
lems arise of a more interesting nature. We know 
that grammatical terminations, as they an^ now 
called, were originally independent words, and had 
their own purpose and meaning. Is it possible, 
after com y)ara live grammar lias established the 
original forms of the Aryan terminations, to trace 
them back to independent words, and to discover 
their original purpose and meaning? You will re- 
member that this was the 2)oint from which we 
started. We wanted to know why the termination 
d ill I loved should change a present into a past act. 
We saw that before answering this question we had 
to discover the most original form of this termina- 
tion by tracing it from English to Gothic, and after- 
wards, if necessary, from Gothic to Sanskrit. We 
return now to our original question, namely. What 
is language that a mere formal change, such as that 
of I love into I loved, should produce so very material 
a difference ? 

Let us clearly see what we mean if we make a 
distinction between the radical and formal elements 
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of a language ; and by formal elements I mean not 
only the terminations of declension and conjugation, 
but all derivative elements ; all, in fact, that is not 
radical. Our view on the origin of language must 
chiefly depend on the view which we take of these 
formal, as opposed to the radical, elements of speech. 
Those who consider that language is a conventional 
production, base their arguments principally on these 
formal elements. The inflections of wordsj, they 
maintain, are the best proof that language was mad® 
by mutual agreement. They look upon them as 
mere letters or syllables without any meaning by 
themselves ; and if they were asked why the mere 
addition of a changes I love into I loved, or why 
the addition of the syllable rai gave to faimc, Tlove, 
ihe power of a future, fahnerai, they would answer, 
that it was so because, a,t a very early time in the 
history of the world, certain persons, or families, or 
clans, agreed that it should be so. 

This view was opi)osed by another which represents 
language as an organic and almost a living being, 
and explains its formal elements as produced by a 
principle of growdh, inherent in its very nature. 
‘ Languages,’ ^ it is maintained, ‘ are formed by a 
process, not of crystalline accretion, but of germinal 
development. Every essential part of language 
existed as completely (although only implicitly) in 
the primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in 
the bud before the mingled influences of the sun and 
the air caused it to unfold.’ Tliis view was first 
propounded by Frederick Schlegel,^ and it is still 

* Farrar, Origin of Lanijitages, p. 35. 

* ‘ It 1ms been common among grammarians tv regard those termina- 
tional changes as t'volvtni by some unknown process from the body of 
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held by many with whom poetical phraseology tahes 
the place of sound and severe reasoning. 

The science of language adopts neither of tlu'se 
views. As to imagining a congress for settling the 
proper exponents of such relations as nominative, 
genitive, singular, plural, active, and passive, it 
stands to reason that if such abstruse problems could 
have been discussed in a language void of inflections, 
there was no inducement for agreeing on a more 
perfect means of communication. And as to imagin- 
ing language, that is to say, nouns and verbs, en- 
dowed with an inward princij>le of growth, all we 
can say is, that such a conception is really incon- 
ceivable. Language may be conceived as a prodne- 
lion, but it cannot be conceived as a substance that 
could itself produce. Tlie science of language has 

a noun, as tho Uranclu's of a troo npring from tho ptem — or as elements, 
iinnniaiiing in themselvoK, l>ut employed arbitrarily or conventionally to 
TTKKlify tin* nieaninprs of words. This latter view is countenanced by 
S(*hh;'iL “ Lanrpm^os with inflcelions,” Ha 3 'R Scldi'gel, “are organic 
luugii.'.gea Ixvause tl)ey iiicludo a living principle of development and 
inoreaho, and alone posse.‘<s, if 1 may so express mysfdf, a fruitful and 
abundant vegetation. Tho wonderful mechanism of these languages 
consists ill forming an inimen.so variety of words, and in marking tho 
connection of ideas expressed by tiusc words, by tho help of an incon- 
sidemblo number of syllabb-s, V'hiah, Sf^aratcly^ have no evjnifi- 

caiion, but which determine with ]>rccision the senso of tlio words to 
which tlioy are attached. By modifying radical letters and by adding 
derivative syllables to the rrMjts, dt^rivative words of various sorts are 
formed, and derivatives from those derivatives. Words are compounded 
from several roots to express complex ideas. Finally, substantives, 
adjectives, and pronoun.s are declined, with gender, number, and case; 
verbs are conjugated throughout voices, mf>ods, tensos, numb(;r.s, and per- 
sons, by employing, in like manner, term! nations and s^unetimes augments, 
which by themselves .signify nothing. This method is attended with the 
advantage of enunciating in a single word tiie principal idea, frecpiontiv 
greatly modifi«-d, and extronudy complex already, with its whole array 
of a'^ccHsorv idcii'i and mutable relations.’" — Transactions of ikr Vkilo- 
logical taiocicty, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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nothing to do with mere theories, whether conceiv- 
able or not. It collects facts, and its only object is 
to account for these facts, as far as possible. Instead 
of looking on inflections in general either as conven- 
tional signs or natural excrescences, it takes each 
termination by itself, establishes its most primitive 
form by means of comparison, and then treats that 
primitive syllable as it would treat any other part of 
language — namely, as something which wasj origin- 
ally intended to convey a meaning. Whether we 
are still able to discover the original intention of 
every 2)art of language is quite a diflerent question, 
and it should be admitted at once, that many gram- 
matical forms, after they have been restored to their 
most primitive type, are still without an explanation. 
But with every year new discoveries are made b}^ 
means of careful inductive reasoning. We become 
more familiar every day with the secret ways of 
language, and there is no rea,son to doubt that in 
the end grammatical analysis will be as successful 
as chemical analysis. Grammar, though sometimes 
very bewildering to us in its later stages, is origin- 
ally a much less formidable undertaking than is 
commoidy supposed. What is Grammar after all 
but declension and conjugation 'P Originally declen- 
sion could not have been anything but the composi- 
tion of a noun with some other word expressive of 
number and case. How the number was expressed, 
we saw in a former lecture. A very similar process 
led to the formation of cases. 

Thus the locative is formed in various ways in 
Chinese:^ one is by adding such words as tumgy the 

* Eiidliohcr, Chiticsische Grammatik, s. 172. 
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middle, or nei, inside. Thus, hid-Svngy in the em- 
pire ; i mi mng, within a year. The instrumental is 
formed by the preposition which preposition is an 
old root, meaning to use. Thus y ting, with a stick, 
where in Latin wo should use the ablative, in Greek 
the dative. Now, however complicated the declen- 
sions, regular and iiTegular, may be in Greek and 
Latin, we may be certain that originally they were 
formed by this simple method of composition. 

There was originally in all the Aryan languages a 
case expressive of local it}^ which gramimirians call 
the Inca five. In Sanskrit (‘very substantive has its 
locative, as well as its genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive. Thus, heart in Sanskrit is hrid; in the heart, 
is hrid-i. Hert*, therefore, the termination of the 
locative is simpl}' short n This short i is a d<‘mon- 
strative ro(rt, and in all probability the same root 
whicli in Latin produced the pn'position in. The 
Sanskrit hridi represf'iits, thendbre, an (uaginal 
comjiound, as it were, hearl-wUhin,, which gradually 
became settled as one of the recognised cases of 
nouns ending in consonants. We saw tliat in Chi- 
nese^ the locative is express(‘d in the same manner, 
but with a greater freedom in the choice of the words 
ex]>ressive of locality. ‘ In the empire,’ is expressed 
by hi6~cung ; Svithin a year,’ is expressed by i mi mng. 
Instead of bing^ however, w*? might have employed 
other terms, such, for instance, as nei^ inside. It 
might be said that the formation of so primitive a 
case as the locative offers little difficulty, but that 
this process of composition fails to account for the 
origin of the more abstract cases, the accusative, the 
^ Endlichep, Chinemcke Grammaiik, s. 172. 
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dative, and the genitive. If we derive our notions of 
the cases from philosophical grammar, it is true, no 
doubt, that it would be difficult to realise by a simple 
composition the abstract relations supposed to be 
expressed by the terminations of the genitive, dative, 
and accusative. But remember that these are only 
general categories under which philosophers and 
grammarians have endeavoured to arrange the facts 
of language. The people with whom languag^ grew up 
knew nothing of datives and accusatives. Everything 
that is abstract in language was originally concrete. If 
people wanted to say the King of Eome, they meant 
really the King at Rome, and they would readily 
have used what I have just described as the locative ; 
whereas the more abstract idea of the genitive would 
never enter into their system of thought. But more 
than this, it can be proved that the locative has 
actually taken, in some languages, the place of the 
genitive. In Latin, for instance, the old genitive of 
nouns in a was as. This we find still in 2 )ater familids, 
instead oiitaier familidi or pater familioe. The Um- 
brian and Oscan dialects retained the 8 throughout 
as the sign of the genitive after nouns in a. The ce 
of the Latin genitive, however, was originally a-i, that 
is to say, the old locative in i. ‘ King of Rome,’ if 
rendered by Rex Rmnw^ meant really ‘ King at Rome.’ 
And here you will see how grammar, which ought to 
be the most logical of all sciences, is frequently the 
most illogical. A boy is taught at school, that if he 
wants to say ‘ I am staying at Rome,’ he must use 
the genitive to express the locative. How a logician 
or grammarian can so twist and turn the meaning of 
the genitive as to make it express rest in a place, it 
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is not for us to inquire ; but, if he succeeded, his 
pupil would at once use the genitive of Carthage 
(Carthaginis) or of Athens (Athcnarum) for the same 
purpose, and he would then have to be told that 
these genitives could not be used in the same man- 
ner as the genitive of nouns in a. How all this is 
achieved by what is called philosophical grammar, we 
know not ; but comparative grammar at once removes 
all difficulty. It is only in the first declension that 
the locative has supplanted the genitive, whereas 
Carthaginis and Athcnarum, heiug real genitives, could 
never be employed to express a locative. A special 
case, such as the locative, may be generalised into 
the more general genitive, but not vice versa. 

In adopting the opinion of the late Dr. Rosen and 
of Professor Bopp, who look upon the Latin termi- 
nation of the genitive singular of feminine nouns in 
a as originally a termination of the locative, I was 
aware ol the objections that had been raised against 
this view ; but I did not feel shaken by them, as 
little as Professor Bopp, who in the second edition of 
his Comparative Grammar maintains his original ex- 
planation of that case. That the relation expressed 
by the genitive may be rendered by a locative, cannot 
be disputed, for it is well known that in the dual the 
locative and genitive cases are in Sanskrit expressed 
by the same termination. As it could hardly be 
maintained that an original genitive may be used to 
convey a local meaning, it would seem to follow that 
the termination of the locative and genitive dual in 
08 conveyed originally a local meaning, and gradually 
assumed a more general predicative sense. There is 
no doubt that Latin possessed, like Greek, the regular 
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genitive in We find ancient forms such as escas, 
monetas, terras^ and. for tunas, while familias has been 
preserved throughout in foter familias. In Oscaii, 
Umbrian, and Sabellian the same genitives occur. 
(Corssen, i. 769 ; ii. 722.) It is true also that Latin 
genitives in ais have been established by Ititschl on 
the evidence of ancient inscriptions, e. g. Prosepnais, 
instead of Proserpinm ; (see Kuhn’s Zcitschrift, xii. s. 
234, xiii. s. 445) ; and it has often been pointed out 
that weakened forms in aes, such as IJianaes, Juliaes, 
are of more frequent occurrence, and continue in use 
on inscriptions even under tlie later emperors. These 
genitives, however, have now been proved to bo Greek 
rather than Latin forms,"' and even if it were otherwise, 
they could never be treated as the original forms from 
which the ordinary genitive in di and as had sprung. 
The final s in Latin is no doubt liable to be dropt ; 
but, as far as I know at present, only after short 
vowels.® Thus we find 6 instead of us, amare instead 
of amaris^ pote instead of potis ; but we never find 
mensi in the dative, or mcnsd in the accusative plural, 
instead of mcruns and mensds. The only other case 
where a final s is supposed to have been lost after a 
long vowel is in the nominative plural of the second 
declension, where forms sucdi as magistreis occur in 
ancient Latin, by the side of rnagistri. But it has 
never been proved that magistri was a corruption of 

• Corssen, AusFprnche, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 68C. 

• I cannot accept the explanation proposed by my learned friend, 
Professor Kuhn of Berlin, in his essay just published (186(>), ‘ Ueber 
rinige qenetiv und dativ Bildungen.' It seems tome to contravene three 
phonetic rules; 1. that no final s in Sanskrit is lost before a surd con- 
sonant ; 2. that no final s in Latin is lost after a lon^ vowel ; 3. that no 
medial s in ISanskrit is lost before y. The verb oy&yate does not in- 
validate the last rule, for its real base is oga, not ogixs. See also 
Acftdemy, Jan. 1871, p. 103. 
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magistris. On the contrary magistri belongs to an 
earlier date than magistrlsy'^ and the latter is pro- 
bably formed from a secondary base, maijlstri, in- 
stead of magistroy just as we find the base acri by the 
side of the base acro,^ 

You see thus by one instance how what gramma- 
rians call a genitive was formed by the same process 
of composition which we can watch in Chinese, and 
which we can prove to have taken place in the 
original language of the Aryans. And the same 
applies to the dative. If a hoy is told that the dative 
expresses a relation of one object to another, less 
direct than that of the accusative, he may well won- 
der how such a flying arch could ever have becm 
built up with the scanty materials which language 
has at her disposal ; but he will be still more surprised 
if, aft(‘r having realised this grammatical abstract ion, 
he is told that in Greek, in order to convey the very 
definite idea of being in a place, he has to use after 
certain nouns the termination of the dative. ^ 1 am 
staying at Salainis,’ must be expressed by the dative 
If you ask why comparative grammar 
again can alone give an answer. The termination of 
the Greek dative in I was originally the termination 
of the locative. The locative may well convey the 
meaning of the dative, but the faded features of 
the dative can never express the freshness and dis- 
tinctness of the locative. The dative Salavuni was 
first a locative. ^ I live at Salami s,’ never conveyed 
the meaning, ^ I live to Salainis.’ On the contrary, 
the dative, in such phrases as ‘ I give it to the father,’ 
was originally a locative ; and after expressing at 

’ Oorasen, Aussprache, 2nd ed. toI. i. p. 753. ® Ibid. L c. vol. i. p. 756. 

I. S 
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first the palpable relation of give it unto the 
father,’ or place it on or in the father,’ it gra- 
dually assumed the more general, and less local, less 
coloured aspect which logicians and grammarians 
ascribe to their datives.® 

If the explanation just given of some of the cases 
in Greek and Latin should seem too artificial or too 
forced, we have only to think of French in order to 
see exactly the same process repeated underj our eyes. 
The most abstract relations of the genitive, as, for 
instaiiee, ‘ the immortality of the soul’ [V immortal lie 
de rdme ) ; or of the dative, as, for insta-nce, ^ I trust 
myself to God’ {je me fie d Dlen)^ are (expressed by 
[)repositions, such as de and ad, which in Latin had 
the distinct local meanings of ‘ down from ’ and 
'* towards.’ Nay, the English of and to, which have 
taken the place of the German terminations s and vi, 
are likewise prepositions of an originally local cha- 
racter. The only difierence between our cases and 
those of the ancient languages consists in this, — that 
the determining element is now placed before the 
word, wlu^reas, in the original language of the Aryans, 
it was placed at the end. 

What applies to the cases of nouns, applies with 
equal truth to the terminations of verbs. It may 
seem difficult to discover in the personal terminations 
of Greek and Latin the exact pronouns which were 
added to a verbal base in order to express I love, 
thou lovest, he loves; but it stands to reason that 

‘ The Algouquins have but one case, which may be called locative.’ 
— I>u Ponceau, p. 158. 

‘ Then.' is only one case. It is formed by adding an and signifies 
“ in, at, or near the thing mentioned.” ’ — Collections J'ora Handbook of tiic 
^hambalu Language^ p. 3 : Zanzibar, 1867. 
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originally these terniiuations must have been the 
same in all languages — namely, personal pronouns. 
We may be puzzled by the terminations of thou lovcat 
and he love^, where at and s can hardly be identified 
with the modern thou and he; but we have only to 
place all the Aryan dialects together, and we shall 
see at once that they point back to an original set 
of terminations which can easily be brought to tell 
their own story. 

Let us begin with modern formations, because we 
liave here more dayliglit for watehijig the intricate 
and sometimes wayward movements of language; or 
bettiT still, let us begin with an imaginary case, or 
willi what may be called the language^ of the future, 
in order to see (juite ch‘arly how wliat we sliould call 
grammatical forms may arise. L(‘t us snjipose that 
the slaves in America were to rise against their 
masters, and, after gaining some victories, were to 
sail back in large numbers to some })art of Central 
Africa, beyond th(‘ reach of their white enemies or 
friends. Let us suppose these men availing them- 
selves of the lessons they had learnt in their cap- 
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of 
th(*ir own. It is quite possihhi that, some centuries 
hence, a new Livingstone might find among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a 
literature, laws, and manners, bearing a striking 
similitude to those of his own country. What an 
interesting problem for any future historian and etii- 
nologist ! Yet there are problems in the past history 
of the world of equal interest, which have been and 
are still to be solved by the student of language. 
Xow 1 believe that a careful examination of the Ian- 
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guage of the descendants of those escaped slaves 
would suffice to determine with perfect certainty 
their past history, even though no documents and no 
tradition had preserved the story of their captivity 
and liberation. At first, no doubt, the threads might 
setuu hopelessly entangled. A missionary might sur- 
prise the scholars of Europe by an account of a new 
African language. He might describe it at first as 
very imperfect — as a language, for instance, so poor 
that the same word had to be used to express tlie 
most heterogeneous ideas. He might point out how 
the same sound, without any change of accent, meant 
tnio^ a ceremony^ a worlcman, and was used also as a 
vt?rb in the sense of literary composition. All these, 
he might say, are expressed in that strange dialect 
by the sound rail (right, rite, wright, write). He 
might likewise obseiTe that this dialect, as poor al- 
most as Ohinese, had hardly any grammatical inflec- 
tions, and that it had no genders, except in a few 
words such as man-of-war and a railway-engine, 
which were both conceived as feminine beings, and 
spoken of as .s//c. He might then mention an even 
more extraordinary feature, namely, that although 
this language had no terminations for the masculine 
and feminine genders of nouns, it employed a mas- 
culine and feminine termination after the affirmative 
pai-tiele, according as it was addressed to a lady or 
a gentleman. Their affirmative particle being the 
same as the English Yes, they added a final r to it 
if addressed to a man, and a final m if addressed to 
a lady : that is to say, instead of simply saying Yes, 
these descendants of the escaped American slaves 
said Yesr to a man, and Yesm to a lady. 
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Absurd as this juay sound, I can assure you that 
the descriptions which are given of the dialects of 
savage tribes, as explained for the first time by 
travellers or missionaries, are even more extraor- 
dinary. But let us consider now what the student 
of language would have to do, if such forms as iV,s*'r 
and Yes^ni were, for the first time, bK)ught under 
his notice. He would first have to trace them back 
historically, as far as possible, to their more original 
types, and if he discovered their connection with 
Yis Sir and Yes Ma m, he would point out how 
such contractions were most likely to spring up in a 
vulgar dialect. After having traced back the Yesr 
and Yesm of the free African negroes to the idiom 
of their former American masters, the etymologist 
would next inquire how such phrases as Yes Sir 
and Yes Madam came to be used on the American 
continent. 

Finding nothing analogous in the dialects of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, he would be led, 
by a mere comparison of words, to the languages of 
Europe, and here again, first to the language of 
England. Even if no historical documents had been 
preserved, the documents of language would show 
that the white masters, whose language the anc(‘stors 
of the free Africans adopted during their servitude, 
came originally from England, and, within certain 
limits, it would even be possible to fix the time when 
the English language was first transplanted to Ame- 
rica. That language must have passed at least 
the age of Chaucer b(‘fore it migrated to the New 
World. For Chaucer has two affirmative pai'ticles. 
Yea and Yes, and he distinguishes between the two. 
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He uses Yes only in answer to negative questions. 
For instance, in answer to ‘Does he not go?’ he 
would say Yas, In all other cases Chaucer uses lea. 
To a question, ‘ Does he go?’ lie would answer Yea, 
He observes the same distinction between No and 
Najj^ tlie former being used after negative, the latter 
after all other questions. This distinction became 
obsolehi soon after Sir Thomas More,^” and it must 
have become obsolcdi^ before phrases such as. Yes Sir 
and Yes Madam could hA.ve assLiin(.'d their stereotyped 
charactm'. 

But there is still more historical information to be 
gain(‘d from these phrases. The word Yes is Anglo- 
Saxon, the same as the German .7a, and it therefore 
r( weals th(i fact that the white masters of the Ame- 
rican slaves who cross(‘d the Atlantic after the time 
of Chancer, laid crossed the Channel at a still earliia' 
jxa’iod after leaving the continental fatherland of 
the Angh's and Saxons. The words Sir and Madam 
ti‘11 ns still more. They are Korman words, and 
tluw could only have been imposed on the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain by Norman conquerors. They tell 
us more than this. For these Normans or North- 
imni spolo‘ originally a Teutonic dialect, closely 
allic'd to Anglo-Saxon, and in that dialect words 
such as Sir and Madam could never have sprung up. 
We may comdude, therefore, tliat, previous to the 
Norman conquest, the Teutonic Northmen must have 
made a sutliciejitly long stay in one of the Homan 
]>rovinc(‘S to forget their own and adopt the language 
of the Koman provincials. 

We may now trace back the Norman Madam to 
MarO.i. p. 579. 
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the French Madame^ and we recognise in this a 
cormption of the Latin Mea domina, my mistress. 
Domlna was changed into domna^ donna, and dame ; 
and the same word dame was also used as a mascu- 
line in the sense of lord, as a corruption of domino, 
domno, and donno. The temporal lord ruling as 
ecclesiastical seigneur under the bishop, was called a 
vidanie, as the vidaine of Chartres, &c. The ‘French 
interjection Dame ! has no connection with a similar 
exclamation in English, but it simply means Lord ! 
Dame-Dieii in Old French is Lord God.*^ A deri- 
vative of JDomina, mistress, was dominieella, wliich 
Ix'canie De'moweUe and DamseL The masculine 
])a niP tor Domino, Lord, was atlerwards rephuanl by 
tile Latin Senior, a translation of the German elder. 
This word elder was a title of honour, and wa* have it 
still both in alderman, ami in what is originally the 
same, the English earl (the Norse Jarl), a compara- 
tive analogous to the Anglo-Saxon ealdor. This 
title Senior, meaning originally older, Avas but rarely 

” Jbame-Dieic : — 

‘ Jji (tinu* Dieus non 
(hi'rn ma. <H>Ipri 

(Qiu* juinais !»• SiMjjjjicur Diou no veuille 
Qu i ii ma lUutf Mjit In soparation.) 

[Ajic. Fran{'.) ‘Grandes iniriu'les fit clanifK l)t>x jiar Ini.’ (Fomnn Ae 
Gunn, Ihi Caiip:c, tom. ii. ool. Ki, 19.) -Hay non arc!, L<x(qu*\ s.v. 0<»n. 

Le latiri duuiimo^ dovenu tni virux-franraiH duunu , dan ; iiiiiis 

c’est en Catalan quo ce mot atteignit Irs dcrnieres limilesde fccthilipsc, 
car il so recluisit a deux et memo a nno kouIo kittro. On dis;tit, tantdt 
En^ tantdt N, aviH^ un nom propre d'noinim*; Eu N Aj/z/ti.s, 

dan liaimoriy don Aimes. On dirait Ena, JS'u, dt* dmuinu iivcc uii m-m do 
femme: Enu Maria, Sa Isabella, dame Marie, da/oe Jsufi. 10 .--'W-rrion 
Ponced, Jhi Langage, p. 791 ; Chcvallct. t. ii. p. nil. 

In Old Portugnesr^ Diez un-ntii'n.H (•■nt/r^r ruinha. udo entuor for- 
mosa, my beautifui mistrchs. 
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applied to ladies as a title of honour. Senior was 
changed into Seigneur, Seigneur into Sieur, and Siew^ 
soon dwindled down to Sir, 

Thus we see how in two short phrases, such as 
Yesr and Yettm, long chapters of history might be 
read. If a general destruction of books, such as 
took place in China under the Emperor Thsin-chi- 
hoang-ti (213 b.c.), should sweep away all historical 
documents, language, even in its most depraved state, 
would preserve the secrets of the past, andl would 
tell future generations of the home and migrations of 
their ancestors from the East to the West Indies. 

It may seem startling at first to find the same 
name, the East Indies and the West Indies, at the 
two extremities of the Aryan migrations ; but these 
very names are full of historical meaning. They tell 
us liow the Teutonic race, the most vigorous and en- 
terprising of all the members of the Aryan family, 
gave the name of West Indies to the country which, 
in their world-compassing migrations, they imagined 
to be India itself ; how they discovered their mistake, 
and then distinguished between the East Indies and 
West Indies; how they planted new states in the 
west, and regenerated the effete kingdoms in the 
east; how they preached Christianity, and at last 
practised it by abolishing slavery of body and mind 
among the slaves of West Indian landholders, and the 
slaves of Brahmanical soulholders, until they greeted 
at last the very homes from which the Aryan family 
had stai*ted when setting out on their discovery of 
the world. All this, and even more, may be read in 
the vast archives of language. The very name of 
India has a story to tell, for India is not a native 
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name. We have it from the Eomans, the Romans 
from the Greeks, the Greeks from the Persians. 
And v»rhy from the Persians ? Because it is only in 
Persian that an initial 8 is changed into which 
initial h was as usual droj^ped in Greek. It is only 
in Persian that the country of the Sin dim (sindliu is 
the Sanskrit name for river) ^ or of the scvea sindhus, 
could have been called Uindia or India instead of 
Sindia, Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pro- 
nounced every s like h, we should never have heard 
of the W est Indies ! 

We have thus seen by an imaginary instance what 
we must be prepared for in the growth of language, 
and M^e shall now better understand why it must be 
laid down as a fundamenta] principle in Comparative 
Grammar to look uj)on nothing in language as merely 
formal, till every attempt has been made to trace the 
formal elements of language back to their original 
and substantial })rototy])es. We are accustomed to 
the idea of grammatical terminations modifying the 
meaning of words. But words can be modified by 
words only ; and though in the present state of our 
science it would be too much to say that all gram- 
matical terminations have been traced back to origi- 
nal independent words, so many of them have, even 
in cases where only a single letter was left, that we 
may well lay it down as a rule that all formal ele- 
ments of language were originally substantial. Sup- 
pose English had never been written down before 
the times of Piers Ploughman. What should we 
make of such a form as iiadisiou,'^ instead of ne had^t 
thou ? Ne rechi, instead of i reck not ? Al 6"m in 
*• Marsh, Lectures^ p. 387- Barnes, Poems in Dorsetshire Dialect. 
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Dorsetshire is all of them, I midden, is I may not ; 
I cooden, I could not. Yet the changes which Sans- 
krit had undergone before it was reduced to writing, 
must have been more considerable by far than what 
we see in these dialects. 

Let us now look to modern classical languages 
such as French and Italian. Most of the gramma- 
tical terminations are the same as in Latin, only 
changed by phonetic corruption. Thus faim^ is eyo 
amo ; tu al7nes, tu amaa ; il aime, die amat. There 
was originally a final t in French il alme, and it 
comes out again in such phrases as aime-t-il? Thus 
the French imperfect corresponds io the Latin im- 
perfect, the parfait defini to the Latin perfect. But 
what about the French future ‘P There is no simi- 
larity between amaho and f aim era L Here then we 
have a new grammatical form, sprung up, as it were, 
within the recollection of men ; or, at least, in the 
broad daylight of history. Now did the termination 
rai bud forth like a blossom in S])ring P or did some 
wise people meet together to invent this new termi- 
nation, and pledge themselves to use it instead of 
the old termination ho P Certainly not. We see 
first of all that in all the Romances langiuiges the 
terminations of the future are identical with the 
auxiliary verb to havc.^'^ In French you find — 
j’ai and jc cliantor-ai nous avons and nous chanterons 

ill as „ tu chanter-as vous avez „ vous chanterez 

il a „ il cdianter-a ils out „ ils ohunteront 

In Anglo-Saxon we find not for ve wot, I do not know ; niat for ho 
did not know ; niaten for t hey did not know ; wMe, ^widest, for I would 
not, tliou wouldat not ; 7i^fe for I will not; naebl^e for 1 have not ; narj'th 
for he has not ; naeron for th«‘v were not, etc. 

Survt'y of Languages, p. 21. 
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But besides this, we actually find in Spanish and 
Proven9al the apparent termination of the future 
used as an independent word and not yet joined to 
the infinitive. We find in Spanish, instead of ‘ lo 
hare,^ I shall do it, the more primitive form hacer lo 
hcy i.e./actrc id haheo. We find in Provencal dir vos 
ai instead of ye vous dirai ; dir vos cm instead of 
vans dirojis. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the Romance future was orijj^inally a compound of 
the auxiliary verb to have wiili an infinitive; and 
I have to say easily took tlie meanin^^ of I shall 

Here, then, we see clearly Iioav grammatical forms 
arise. A Frcmchman looks u]>on his futures as 
merely grammatical forms. He has no idea,, unless 
he is a, sc'liolar, that the terminations of his futun^s 
are identical with the auxiliary verb avoir. The 
Roman had no suspicion that amaho was a com- 
])ound : l>ut it can ]>o ]>rov(‘d to contain an auxiliary 
verb as clearly as the French future. The La>iin 
future was destroyed by means of phonetic corruj)- 
tion. When the final ]ett(‘rs lost their distinct pro- 
nunciation, it became impossible to keep the iuipt'r- 
fect amaham separate from the future amaho. The 
future was then replaced by dialectical regeneration, 
for the use of haheo with an infinitive is found in 
Latin, in such expressions as haheo dicercy I have to 
say, which would imperceptibly glide into I shall 


The first, as far as I know, who thus explained the ori| 2 :in of the 
Uomanco future was Casteftvfro in his Corretiionc (Basiln^a, 1577). Ho 
says : * Cio ^ con lo ’ufinito del vf'rbo, e col present e (hd verls) Ho, eomo 
Aru'ire Ho, Ainare Hai, Anuiro Ha. Leggere Ho, LeggiTt* Hai,Loggero 
Ha, e cosi gli altri,’ p. 111. 
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say.'^ In fact, wherever we loot, we see that the 
future is expressed by means of composition. We 
have in English I shall and thou wilt, which mean 
originally I am hound and thou intmdest. In German 
we use werdm, the Gothic vairthan, which means 
originally to go, to turn towards. In modern Greek 
we find theld, I will, in theld dosei, I shall give. In 
Roumansch we meet with vegnir, to come, forming 
the futui’e vc7}g a vcgnir, I shall come ; wheijoas in 
French jc vims de dire, I come from saying, is equi- 
valent to ‘ I have just said.’ The French je vais 
dire is almost a future, though originally it is vado 
diccre, I go to say. The Dorsetshire, ‘ I be gwain 
to goo a-picken stuones,’ is another case in point. 
Nor is there any doubt that in the Latin ho of 
amaho we have the old auxiliary hhu, to become; 
and in the Greek future in ao), the old auxiliary as, 
to be.'^ 

Fuchs, Bomaninche Sprachen, s. 344. 

The Greek term fur the future is 6 ixfWwyy and fifKKu is used as an 
auxiliary verb to form certain futures in Greek. It has various meaninjxs, 
but they cull all be traced back to the Sanskrit man (many ate), to think. 
As any a, other, is changed to &\\os, so manye, I think, to /ueAAw. 
//. ii. 39 : di'jjtiy tr t/xfWty HKytd tc (Trovaxds re Tpuxrl rt /cal Aava- 
oicri^ ‘ ho still thought to lay sufferings on Trojans and Greeks.' II, xxiii. 
644 : ixiWfis d0aip‘f)(rf(rOai &fd\oy, * thou thinkest thou wouldst have 
Ptripjied me of the prize.’ 0(/. xiii. 293 ; ovk 6p Ai^^tij/, ‘ did 

you not think of stoj'ping?’ i.e. were you not going to stop? Or again 
in such phrases as II. ii. 36, rh ov r(\i(re(T6ai ^geAAoe, ‘ these things 
were not meant to be accomplished,’ literally, these things did not mean 
to bo ae’complished. Thus jUcAAo) was used of things that were likely 
to be, 08 if these things themselves meant or intended to be or not to 
be; and, the original meaning being forgotten, pi4\\o> eanie to be a mere 
auxiliary expressing probability. MfAAw and fiiWopai, in the sense 
of ‘to hesitate,’ are e<jually explained by the Sanskrit man, to think 
or consider. In Old Norse the future is likewise formed by to 
mean. 
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We DOW go back another step, and ask the question 
which we asked many times before, How can a mere 
d produce so momentous a change as that from I love 
to 1 loved ? As we have learnt in the meantime that 
English goes back to Anglo-Saxon, and is closely 
related to continental Saxon and tirothie, we look at 
once to the Gothic imperfect in order to see wliether 
it has preserved any traces of the original compound ; 
for, after what we have seen in tlie previous cases, 
we are no doubt prepared to find here, too, gramma- 
tical terminations as mere remnants of independent 
words. 

In Gothic there is a verb nasjan^ to nourish. Its 
pret<‘rite is as follows : — 

Dual Plural 

nas-i-<la nas-i-dudn nas-i-dedurn 

iias-i-drs iiaK-i-detutK naH-i-dedaf) 

iKis-i-da luia-i-dedun 

The subjunctive of the preterite : 

nas-i-dcdjau iias-i-dod^dva nas-i-dedeima 

uas-i-dodtiH nns-i-dOdeita na.^-i-dedeip 

nas-i-dodi nas-i-dedeina 

This is reduced in Anglo-Saxon to 

Sinp-ular Plural 

ncT-t'-dc rior-e-don 

ner-e-d(st ner-ii-don 

ncr-e-de ncr-e-don 

Subjunctive : 

ner-e-de 
ner-e-de 
ner-e-de 


ncr-e-don 

n(T~e-dori 

ncT-e-don 
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Lei us now look to the auxiliary verb to do, in 

Anglo-Saxon ; 


Singular 

Plural 

dide 

didon 

didest 

didon 

dide 

didon 


If we liad only the Anglo-Saxon preterite neyeiU 
and the Anglo-Saxon dide, the identity of the de in 
7ierede with dide would not be very apparent. But 
here you will perceive the advantage which Gothic 
has over all other Teutonic dialects for the purposes 
•of grammatical comparison and analysis. It is in 
Gothic, and in Gothic in the plural only, that the full 
auxiliary dedum, dMuy, dedun, has been 2)reserved. 
In the Gothic singular nadda^ nasidduy nasida stand 
for 'iiaddeda^ naddedes, naddeda. The same con- 
traction has taken place in Anglo-Saxon, not only in 
the singular but in the plural also. Yet such is the 
similarity between Gothic and Anglo-Saxon that we 
cannot doubt their preterites having been formed on 
the same last. If there be any truth in inductive 
reasoning, there must have been an original Anglo- 
Saxon preterite : 


Singular 

ner-c-dide 

iier-e-didest 

iicr-ti-dide 


Plural 

ner-e-didon 

ner-e-didon 

ner-e-didon 


And as ner-e-dide dwindled do\vn to ncrlde, so nerede 
would, in modern English, become nered. The d of 
the preteiite, therefore, which changes I love into I 

Bopp, Coniparatioe Gramfnar, § 620. Grimm, German Grammar^ 
ii. 845. 
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loved is originally the auxiliary verb to do, and I loved 
is the same as I love did, or I did love. In English 
dialects, as, for instance, in the Dorset dialect, every 
preterite, if it expresses a lasting or repeated action, 
is formed by I did,^^ and a distinction is thus estab- 
lished between ‘ ’e died eesterdae,’ and ‘ the vo’ke did 
die by scores ; ’ though originally died is the same as 
die did. 

It might be asked, however, very properly, how 
did itself, ^>r the Anglo-Saxon didc, was formed, and 
how it received the meaning of a preterite. In dide 
the final de is not a tiu-mination, but it is tlie root, 
and the first syllable di is a reduplication of the root. 
Th(‘ fa(‘t being that all preterites ot‘ old, or, as they 
art‘ called, strong verbs, were formed as in Greek and 
Sanskrit by means of reduplication, redu])licatiou 
b(.‘iiig one of the principal means by which roots were 
invested with a verbal character.^^ The root do in 
Anglo-Saxon is the same as the root the in tiihemi in 
Greek, and the Sanskrit root dha in dadhrimi. 
Anglo-Saxon dide would therefore correspond to 
Sanskrit dadhau, I placed. 

Now, in this manner, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, grammatical framework of the Aryan or Indo- 
European languages has been traced back to original 
independent words, and even the slightest changes 
which at first sight seem so mysterious, such as foot 
into feet, or I find into I found, have been fully 
accounted for. This is what is called comparative 
grammar, or a scientific analysis of all the formal 
elements of a language preceded by a comparison of 

*** Barnes, Darsf iskire Dialect, p. 39. 

See M. M.’s Ijctter on the Turanian Languages^ pp. 44, 46. 
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all tlie varieties whicli one and the same form has 
assumed in the numerous dialects of the Aryan family. 
The most important dialects for this purpose are 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; hut in many 
cases Zend, or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects come in to 
throw an unexpected light on forms unintelligible in 
any of the four principal dialects. The result of 
such a work as Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan languages may be summed up in a few Words. 
The whole framework of grammar — the elements of 
derivation, declension, and conjugation — had become 
settled before the separation of the Aryan family. 
Hence the broad outlines of grammar, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and the rest, are in reality the 
same : and the apparent differences can be explained 
by phonetic corruption, which is determined by the 
phonetic peculiarities of each nation. On the whole, 
the history of all the Aryan languages is nothing but 
a gradual process of decay. After the grammatical 
terminations of all these languages have been traced 
back to their most primitive forms, it is possible, in 
many instances, to determine their original meaning. 
This, however, can be done by means of induction 
only ; and the period during which, as in the Pro- 
ven9al dir vos ai, the component elements of the old 
Aryan grammar maintained a separate existence in 
the language and the mind of the Aryans, had closed 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit or Greek Greek. That 
there was such a period we can doubt as little as we 
can doubt the real existence of fern forests previous 
to the formation of our coal fields. We can do even 
more. Suppose we had no remnants of Latin ; sup- 
pose the very existence of Rome and of Latin were 
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unknown to us ; we might still prove, on the evidence 
of the six Romance dialects, that there must have 
been a time when these dialects formed the language 
of a small settlement ; nay, by collecting the words 
which all these dialects share in common, we might 
to a certain extent reconstruct the original language, 
and draw a sketch of the state of civilisation, as 
reflected by these common words. The same can be 
done if we compare Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic. The words which have as 
nearly as possible the same form and meaning in all 
the languages must have existed before the people, who 
afterwards formed the prominent nationalities of the 
Aryan family, separated ; and, if carefully interpreted, 
they, too, will serve as evidence as to the state of 
civilisation attained by the Aryans before they left 
their common home. It can be proved by the evi- 
dence of language, that before their separation the 
Aryans led the life of agricultural nomads — a life 
such as Tacitus describes that of the ancient Germans. 
They knew the arts of ploughing, of making roads, of 
building ships, of w^eaving and sewing, of erecting 
houses ; they had counted at least as far as one 
hundred. They had domesticated the most important 
animals, the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog ; they 
were acquainted with the most useful metals, and 
armed with hatchets, whether for peaceful or war- 
like purposes. They had recognised the bonds of 
blood and the laws of marriage ; they followed their 
leaders and kings, and the distinction between right 
and wrong was fixed by customs and laws. They 
were impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, 
and they invoked it by various names. All this, as I 
I. T 
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said, can be proved by the evidence of language. For 
if you find that languages like Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, or Slavonic, which, after their first separa- 
tion, have had but little contact with Sanskrit, have 
the same word, for instance, for metal which exists in 
Sanskrit, this is proof absolute that metal was wrought 
previous to the Aryan separation. Now, metal or ore 
is ais in Gothic, dr in Anglo-Saxon, ces in Latin, and 
ay as in Sanskrit, a word which, as it could |not have 
been borrowed by the Indians from the Germans or 
by the Germans from the Indians, must have existed 
previous to their separation. We could not find the 
same name for house in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Sla- 
vonic, and Celtic, unless houses had been known be- 
fore the separation of these dialects. In this manner 
a history of Aryan civilisation has been written from 
the archives of language, stretching back to times far 
beyond the reach of any documentary history. 

The very name of Ary a belongs to this history, 
and I shall devote the rest of this lecture to tracing 
the origin and gradual spreading of this old word. 
I had intended to include, in to-day’s lecture, a short 
account of Comparative Mythology, a branch of our 
science which restores the original form and meaning 
of decayed words by the same means by which com- 
parative grammar recovers the original form and 
meaning of terminations. But my time is too limited ; 
and, as I have been asked repeatedly why I applied 
the name of Aryaii to that family of language which 
we have just examined, I feel that I am bound to give 
an answer. 

** Sansk. dam a; Greek, 5d^os; Lat, rfowiw; Slav, domil; Celt, daimh, 

** See M. M.’s Essay on Comparative Mythologi/, Oxford Essays, 
1866. 
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Ary a is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit 
it means noble, of a good family. It was, however, 
originally a national name, and we see traces of it 
as late as the law-book of the Mdnavas , where India 
is still called Arya-fivarta, the abode of the 
Ar y a 8. In the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the 
Veda, 4rya occurs frequently as a national name 
and as a name of honour, comprising the worshippers 
of the gods of the Brahmans, as opposed to their 
enemies, who are called i n the Veda Dasyus. Thus 
one of the gods. In dr a, who, in some respects, 
answers to the Greek Zeus, is invoked in the following 
words (B i g V e d a , i. 5 1 , 8) : ‘ Know thou the A r y a s , 
O Indra, and they who are Dasyus; punish the 
lawless, and deliver them unto thy servant ! Be thou 
the mighty help(u* of the worshippers^ and I will praise 
all these thy deeds at the festivals.’ 

In the later dogmatic literature of the Vedic age, 
the name of Ary a is distinctly appropriated to the 
first three castes — the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas — as opposed to the fourth, or the S^iidras. 
In the ^atapatha-Brahmaria it is laid down dis- 
tinctly : ‘Ary as are only the Brahmans, the 
Kshatriyas, and Yai.syas, for they are admitted to 
the sacrifices. They shall not speak with everybody, 
but only with the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and 
the Vai;?ya. If they should fall into a conversation 
with a /Sudra, let them say to another man, “Tell 
this *Sudra so.” This is the law.’ 

In the Atharva-veda (iv. 20, 4; xix. 62, 1) ex- 
pressions occur such as, ‘ seeing all things, whether 

** Arya-bhiiini and Arya-desa are used in the same sense. 

T 2 
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A^udra or Ary a,’ wliere Sudra and Arya are meant 
to express the whole of mankind. 

This word ary a with a long a is derived from arya 
with a short a, and this name arya is applied in the 
later Sanskrit to a Vai^ya, or a member of the third 
caste.^" What is called the third class must ori- 
ginally have constituted the large majority of the 
Bralimaiiic society, for all who were not soldiers or 
priests were Vai^'yas. We may well um^erstand, 
therefore, how a name, originally applied to the cul- 
tivators of the soil and householders, should in tim.) 
have become the general name of all Aryans. Why 
the householders were called ary a is a question whieli 
would carry us too far at present. I can only stale 
that the etymological signification of Arya seems to 
be, ‘ one who ploughs or tills,’ and tha t it is connected 
with the root of arare.^’ The Aryans would seem to 

Pawi iii, iii. 1, 103. 

In one of the Vedas, nrya with a short a is used like Arya, as 
0 |>i>osed to ^Stidra. For wo read (VA<^-Sauh. xx. 17) : ‘ Whatever sin 
we have committed in the village, in the forest, in the home, in the open 
air, against a ^'udra, against an Arya — thou art our deliverance.’ 

Bopp tU'rived Arya frt)m the root ar,togo, or from ar A*, to venerate. 
The former t'tymology Mould give no adequate sense ; the latter is 
plu)noticallv impos.sil)lp. Lassen explains Arya as adeundus, like 
AA'Arya, the teacher, uhich would leave arya unexplained. This 
arya cannot be a participle fut. pass., hecaust* in that case the root 
would hav<‘ to take Vr i«ldlii ; mo could explain Arya, hut not arya 
(PA/?, iii. i. 12 0. I take arya as formed by the taddhita suffix ya, like 
div-ya, ar/c.di.'i, i.e. divi-hhava, from div, cctliim, or like sit- 
yam, ploughed, from sit A, furiow ; M’liile Arya, with Vriddlii, would 
either he derive<l from arya, or formed like vai.s-ya, housiholder, 
from v i if, house. In ur, or arA, 1 recognise one of the oldest names 
of the earth, as the ploughed land, lost in Sanskrit but preservacl in 
Greek as ?p-a (Goth. a/r-t/wO. so Unit arya would have conveywl origin- 
ally the meaning of landholder, cultivator of the land, while vai/f-ya 
from V i meant a householder. I A. the daughter of M a n u, is another 
name of the cultivated earth, and probably a modification of arA. 
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have chosen this name for themselves as opposed to 
the nomadic races, iJie Turanians, Vfhose original 
name Tura implies the swiftness of the horseman. 

In India, as we saw, the name of Ary a, as a 
national name, fell into oblivion in later times, and 
was preserved only in the term Ary dv art a, the 
abode of the Aryans. But it was more faithfully 
preserved by the Zoroastrians who migrated from 
India to the north-west, and whose religion has been 
preserved to us in the Zend-Avesta, though in frag- 
ments only. Now Airy a in Zend means venerable, 
and is at the same time the name of the people.^'-* 
In the first chapter of the Vevdidad, where Ahura- 
inazda explains to Zarathustra the order in which he 
(*reated the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned, 
each, when created by Ahuramazda, being pure and 
ptu'fect ; but each being tainted in turn by An grp 
mainyus or Ahrirnan. Now the first of lh(‘se coun- 
tries is called Airyanem vae^o, Ariannm semen, 
the Aryan seed, and itvS position is supposed to have 
been as far east as the w^estern slopes of the Belurtag 
and Mustag, near the sources of the Oxus and 
Yaxartes, the highest elevation of Central Asia.®^ 
From this country, which is called their seed, the 

“ We arc told, however, by the Rev. Dr. Wilaon, in his on (Ha 
C onstituent Elements of the MarA/Ai Language^ p. 3, that AryAr (an 
Aryan) is the name given to^ a by his neighbour of the 

Canarese countrj', and that AryAr, too, is the name given to the 
Mar4/fAA8 by the degraded tribe of Mange, located in their own terri* 
tory. The same distinguished scholar points out that Ariak^ is the 
name given to a great portion of the Mar&<A& country by the merchant 
Arrian, the navigator, thought to be the contemporary of Ptolemy. 
— Vincent’s Eerijilus, vol. ii. pp. 397, 428-438. 

“ Lassen, Ind. Mt. b. i. s. 6 

•• Ihid. b. i. 6. 526. 
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Aryans, according to their own traditions, advanced 
towards the south and west, and in the Zend-Avesta 
the whole extent of country occupied by the Aryans 
is likewise called Airyd, A line drawn from India 
along the Paropamisus and Caucasus Indicus in the 
east, following in the north the direction between 
the Oxus and Yaxartes,^* then running along the 
Caspian Sea, so as to include Hyrcania and Eagha, 
then turning south-east on the borders ojf Nisaca, 
Aria (i.c. Haria), and the countries washed by the 
Etymandrus and Arachotus, would indicate the 
general horizon of the Zoroastrian world. It would 
be what is called in the fourth carde of the Yasht of 
Mithra, ‘the whole space of Aria,’ vi.‘f2)em airyo- 
«ayanein {totum Ariw Opposed to the 

Aryan we find in the Zeyid-Avesta the non-Aryan 
countries (anairyao dainhavo),^® and traces of this 
name are found in the 'Avapidfcai, a 2)eople and town 
on the frontiers of Hyrcania.^^ Greek geographers 
use the name of Ariana in a wider sense even than 
the Zend- A vesta. All the country between the Indian 
0(*eaii in the south and the Indus on the east, the 
Hindu-kush and Paropamisus in the north, the Cas- 


*' Ptoloniy knows 'ApiaKni, near the mouth of t?ie Yaxartes. Ptol. 
XI . 14 ; Lhhsou, /. c. h 6. In Plin. ti. 60, Ariacae ought to be altered 
into Asiota'. See Mullenhoff, Monaiaberichte der Berliner Akadvmic^ 
1866, p. 661. 

Burnouf, Y nan a, Notes, p. 61. In the same sense the Zmd-Avesta 
uses the expression, Aryan provinces, ‘airyan4ni daqyun&m ' gen. plur., 
or ‘airjAo diiinh&v6,’ provincias Arianas. Burnouf, Ya^tna, p. 442; 
and Notes, p. 70. 

•* Burnouf, Yasna, Notes, p. 62. 

** Strabo, xi. 7, H ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 19; Ptol. vi. 2 ; Be Sacy, 
AHmoires sttr diirrses Antiquites de la PersCt p. 48; Lassen, Indische 
AlttTthumskunde, i, 6. 
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plan gates, Karamania, and the mouth of the Persian 
gulf in the west, is included by Strabo (xv. 2) under 
the name of Ariana ; and Bactria is thus called by 
him the ornament of the whole of Ariana/ As 
the Zoroastrian religion spread westward, Persia, 
Eiymais, and Media all claimed for themselves the 
Aryan title. Hellanicus, who wrote before Hero- 
dotus, knows of Aria as a name of Persia.^*’ Hero- 
dotus (vii 62) attests that the Medians were called 
Arii ; and even for Atropatene, the northernmost 
part of Media, the name of Ariania (not Aria) has 
been preserved by Stephanus Byzantinus. As to 
Eiymais its name has been derived from Ailama^ a 
supposed corruption of AiryamaA'^ The Persians, 
Medians, Bactriaiis, and Sogdians all s])oke, as late 
as the time of Strabo, nearly the same language, 
and we may well understand, therefore, that they 
should have claimed for themselves one common 
name, in opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. 

That Aryan was used as a title of honour in the 
Persian empire is clearly shown by the cuneiform 


•* Strabo, xi. 11 ; Burnouf, Ya«na, Notes, p. 110. ‘In anotlior place 
Eratosthenes is cited as describing the western boundary to be a line 
separating Parthiene from Media, and Karmania from Panetakene and 
Persia, thus taking in Yezd and Kerman, but excluding Pars.’ — Wilson, 
Ariana antiqua, p. lliO. 

Hellanicus, fragm. 166, ed, Muller. ''Apia nfpcrtfc)/ 

Joseph Muller, Journal OJiiaiiquf', 1839, p. 298. Lassen, /. r. i. 6. 
From tills the Elam of Genesis. Miiangea asiafique^, i. p. 623. In 
the cuneiform inscriptions which represent the pronunciation of Persian 
under the Achaemenian dynasty, the letter I is i^-anting altogetlier. In 
the names of Babylon and Arbela it is rephiced by r. The I appears, 
however, in the Sassanian inscriptions, where both Ailau and Airun, 
Anilan and Aniran occur. 

Heeren, Idein^ i. p. 337: 6fjt6yK(imoi rrapk pnKpdv, Strabo, p. 
1064. 
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inscriptions of Darius. He calls Hmself Ariya and 
Ariya-chitra^ an Ar}'an and of Aryan descent; and 
Ahuramazda, or, as he is called by Darius, Aura- 
mazda, is rendered in the Turanian translation of 
the inscription of Behistuii, ‘ the god of the Aryans.’ 
Many historical names of the Persians contain the 
same element. The gi*eat-grandfather of Darius is 
called in the inscriptions Ariyaramna, the Greek 
Ariaramnes (Herod, vii. 90). Ariobarzayes (i. e. 
Euergetes), Ariomanes (i.e. Eumenes), Ariomardos, 
aU show the same origin.*® 

About the same time as these inscriptions, Eudemos, 
a pupil of Aristotle, as quoted by Damascius, speaks 
of ‘ the Magi and the whole Aryan race,^® evidently 
using Aryan in the same sense in which the Zend- 
Avesta spoke of ‘ the whole country of Aria.’ 

And when after years of foreign invasion and 
occupation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of 
the Sassanians to be a national kingdom, we find the 
new national kings, the worshippers of Masdanes, 
calling themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered by 
De Sacy,^‘ ‘ Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races; ’ 
in Pehlevi, Irdn va Anirdn ; in Greek, 'Kpidvcov /cal 
' Avapidvcov, 


•® One of the Median classes is called *ApiCayroi, which may be 
Art/ajantu. Herod, i. 101. 

^ Mdyoi teal ray rh "^Aptiov yivof, its Kol roOro ypdefxi 6 ECSrinos^ ol 
p.\v r6irov^ ol xpdvov Kahovcri rh yotfrby &iray koI rh ^yotpiyoy ov 
8ieucpi$T}yeu fl Bthy ieyaOhy Kal iadpeoya Keucity epHis Ktd tTKSros irph 
roirtayf wr iylovt \4ytiy. Ovroi 84 o8v koI atrrol r^y ie^tebepirov 

^vcrty haKpiyofidyjjy Toiowrt r^y inr^y ervirroixhy twv MpfirrSywy, rrjs 
fiky ijyuffOai rhy *Clpofx&<r87if ttjs 84 *Ap€i/aaMoy.— Damascius, Quas- 
tione^ dc primis Priucipiis, ed. Kopp, 1826, cap. 125, p. 384. 

De Sacy, Mi^moire, p. 47 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 8. 
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The modern name of Iran for Persia still keeps np 
tlie memory of this ancient title. 

In the name of Armmia the same element of Ary a 
has been supposed to exist.'*® The name of Armenia, 
however, does not occur in Zend, and the name 
ArTTiinay which is used for Armenia in the cuneifonn 
inscriptions, is of doubtful etymology.*® In the 
language of Armenia, ari is used in the widest sense 
for Aryan or Iranian ; it means also brave, and is 
applied more especially to the Medians.'** The word 
arya, therefore, though not contained in the name 
of Armenia, can be j>roved to have existed in the 
Armenian language as a national and honourable 
name. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, we find the ancient name of Albania, The 
Arineiiiaus call the Albanians Aghovan, and as gh in 
Armenian stands for r or I, it has been conjectured 
by Bore, that in Aghovan also the name of Aria is 
contained. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Aryan race speak- 

Burnouf, Yasna, Notes, p. 107. Spiegel, BeitrSffe rvr vergl, 
Spracf^f. i. 31. Anquetil had no authority for taking the Zend airya- 
marif for Armenia. 

** Bochart shows {PhaUg. lib. i. cap. 3, col. 20) that the Chaldee 
paraphrast renders the Mini of Jeremiah by Har Mini, and as the 
same country is called Minyas by Nicolaus Bamascenus, he infers 
that the first sylhible is the Semitic Har, a mountain (see Kawlinson’s 
Giosaan/, s. v.). 

** Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 8, note. Arikh also is used in Aniienian at 
the name of the Medians, and has been referred by Jos. Miiller to 
Aryaka as a name of Media. Journ. As. 1839, p. 298. If, as Quatre- 
m^re says, ari and anari arc used in Armenian for Medians and Per- 
sians, this can only l)e ascribed to a misunderstanding, and must be a 
phrase of later date. 
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ing an Aryan language, the Os of Ossethi, and they 
call themselves Iron^^ 

Along the Caspian, and in the country washed by 
the Oxus and Yaxartes, Aryan and non- Aryan tribes 
were mingled together for centuries. Though the 
relation between Aryans and Turanians was hostile, 
and though there were continual wars between them, 
as we learn from the great Persian epic, the ShaJi^ 
nameh, it does not follow that all the noit^iad races 
who infested the settlements of the Aryans were of 
Tatar blood and speech. Turvasa and his descend- 
ants, who represent the Turanians, are described in 
the later epic poems of India as cursed and deprived 
of their inheritance in India; but in the Vedas 
Turvasa is represented as worshipping Aryan gods. 
Even in the Shahnameh, Persian heroes go over to 
the Turanians and lead them against Iran, very 
much as Coriolanus led the Samnites against Pome. 
We may thus understand why so many Turanian or 
Scythian names, mentioned by Greek writers, should 
show evident traces of Aryan origin. Aspa was the 
Persian name for horse, and in the Scythian names 
Aspahota, AspaJcara, and Asparatfia,*^ we can hardly 
fail to recognise the same element. Even the name 
of the Aspasian mountains, placed by Ptolemy in 
Scythia, indicates a similar origin. Nor is the word 
Ary a unkno^vn beyond the Oxus. There is a people 
called Ariacoe,^'^ another called Antariani,^^ A king 

Sjogren, Ossetic Grammar, p. 396. Scylax and Apollodonis men- 
tion “'Afwoi and *Aptdyta, south of the Caucasus. Pictet, Ori^ines, 
p. 67; Scylax, Perij>. p. 213, od, Klausen ; ApoUodori Bihlioth. p. 433, 
ed. Heyne. Burnouf, Yasna, Notes, p. 105. 

Ptolemy, vi. 2, and vi, 14. There are *AyapidKai on the frontiers of 
Hyrcania. Strabo, xi. 7 ; Pbnyt Na^. vi. 19. 

** On Ariraaspi and Aramad, see Burnouf, Ya^na, Notes, p. 105; 
Pliny, vi. 9. 
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of the Scythians, at the time of Darius, was called 
Ariantes, A contemporary of Xerxes is known by 
the name of Aripithes (i.e. Sanskrit aryapati; Zend 
airyapaiti ) ; and Spargapithes seems to have some 
connection with the Sanskrit svargapati, lord of 
heaven. 

We have thus traced the name of Ary a from India 
to the west, from Aryavarta to Ariana, Persia, 
Media, more doubtfully to Aimenia and Albania, to 
the Iron in the Caucasus, and to some of the nomad 
tribes in Transoxiana. As we approach Europe the 
traces of this name grow fainter, yet they are not 
altogether lost. 

Two roads were opened to the Aryans of Asia in 
their westward migrations. One through Chorasan^’*^ 
to the north, through what is now called Russia, and 
thence to tlie shores of the Black Sea and Thrace. 
Another from Armenia, across the Caucasus or across 
the Black Sea to Northern Greece, and along the 
Danube to Germany. Now on the former road the 
A^r^ ans left a trace of their migrations in the old 
name of Thrace, which was Aria on the latter we 
meet in the eastern paid; of Germany, near the 
Vistula, with a German tribe called Arii, And as in 
Persia we found many proper names in which Ary a 
formed an important ingredient, so we find again in 
German history names such as Ariovidus.^^ 

Though we look in vain for any traces of this old 

** Qairicam in the Zend-Avesta, Uvdrazmis in the inscriptions of 
Darius. 

Stephanus Byzantinus. 

** Grimm, Rechtsalierihumer , s. 292, traces Arii and Ariovisfus back 
to the Gothic harji^ army. If this etymology be right, this part of our 
argument must be given up. 
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national name among the Greeks and Romans, some 
scholars believe that it may have been preserved in 
the extreme west of the Aryan migrations, in the 
very name of Ireland, Tlie common etymology of 
Erin is that it means ‘ island of the west,’ iar-innis ; 
or land of the west, iar-in. But this is clearly 
wrong,®’* at least with regard to the second portion 
of the word. The old name of Ireland is Eriu in the 
nominative, more recently Eire. It is onlp" in the 
oblique cases that the final n appears, as in Latin 
words such as regio^ regionis. Erin therefore has 
been explained as a derivative of Er or Eri, said to 
be the ancient name of the Irish Celts as pre- 
served in the Anglo- Sa-xon name of their country, 
Jreland.^'^ And it is maintained by O'Reilly, though 
d(uiied by others, that this er is used in Irish in the 
sense of noble, like the Sanskrit ary a.®'* 

Pictet, L*'8 Originrs wdo'enraphnnes, p. 31. * Jar, I'ouest, ne 

jamais er ou eir, et la formt* larin no se rencontre nulle part pour 
Erin.’ Zonss giv«‘8 iar-rcnd, insula occklentalis. But rend (recto rind) 
makes rmdo in the gen. sing. 

Old Norse irar, Irishmen; Anglo-Saxon tra, Irishman. 

Though I stittt^ those views on the authority of JVI. Pictet, I tliink it 
right to add the following noto which an eminent Irish scholar has had 
the kindness to send me: — 

The ordinary name of Ireland, in the oldest Irish MSS., is {h)eriu, 
gen. (hyrmn, dat. {h)eri}in. The initial h is often omitted. Before 
etymologising on the wonl. we must try to fix its Old Celtic form. Of 
the anci*'nt names of Ireland which are found in Greek and Latin 
writers, the only one wdiieh /leriu can formally represent is Nifxrw. The 
abl. sing, of this form — ///V/crio/jc— is found in the Ikjok of Armagh, a 
Ljvtin MS, of the early part of the ninth century. From the same 
MS. wo also Imirn that u name of the Irish people was Hgh, rionacc.s, 
which is obviously a derivative from the stem of Hiherin. Now if we 
remember that the Old Irish scribes often prefixed h to words beginning 
with a vowel (e.g. h-almnde, h-arundo^ h-erimus, h’^ostiitm ), and that they 
also often wrote b for the v consonant (e.g, hobe8,/ri/m/a8, corlm^, fabo- 
tntts); if, moreover, we observe that the Welsh and Breton names for 
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Some of the evidence here collected in tracing the 
ancient name of the Aryan family, may seem doubt- 
ful, and I have pointed out myself some links of the 
chain uniting the earliest name of India with the 
modern name of Ireland, as weaker than the rest. 

Ii’t'land — Ywerddon, Iverdm — point to an Old Celtic name beginning 
with IVEB-, we shall have little difficulty in giving Hiberw a correctly 
LatiniBod form, viz. Ivcrio. This in Old Celtic would bo Iveriu, gen. 
Iverwmts. So the Old Celtic fonn of Fronto was Frontu, as we see from 
the Gaulish inscription at Vieux Poitiers. As v when llankini by vowels 
is alwayt lost in Irish, Iveriu would Ix^come and then, the first 

two vowels running together, i'riu. [‘ Ahsorbitur ?’ in i in tar (occidens) 
in formula adverbiali a7iiar (in, ab occideiite) Wh. Cr., cui mlnurneranda 
pr5ep. iarn (post), adverb, iarum (postca), siquidoin recto ccnbTo nomina 
*hw(pvioi (n. populi in aiigiilo llibernije verso contra occidentem et 
Tuei’idiem), ’loeupfy (oppid. Ilibernia'), ct *lov(pvla (nomen insulce) a]). 
ProltMU. qir.e Kcunani accommodaveriut ad vocem Buam hihrrnus, i.e. 
lii*’mali.s,' — Zeuss, Gnimmatica Celtica, i. p. 07.] As regards the double 
71 in the oMique cases of iriu, the genitive IrviiH (e.g.) is to Jveriunos as 
the Old Irish auuiiiuu, ‘nann*s,’ is to tlic Skr. nAinkni, Lut. 7iomiua. 
The douhliiig of the n niivy perhaps be due to the Old Celtic accent. 
Whiit then is the etymology of Jrfrifi! 1 venture to think that it 
may (like the Lat. Av(’r-)nu't, Gr. "Afop-vos) bo connected with the Skr. 
a vara, ‘posterior,’ ‘western.’ So the Irish Welsh ‘ right,’ 

‘soutli,’ is the Skr. dakshiwa, ‘ dexter;’ and the Irish dir (in aft-dir), 
if it stand for pdir, ‘east,’ is the Skr. purva, ‘anterior.’ 

M. Pict(*t reganls i^tolemy’s 'lovtpyla (Ivornia) as coming nearest to 
the Old Ctdtic form of the name in (piestion. He further sees in the 
first syllable what he Ciills the Irish ibh, ‘ land,’ ‘ tribe of people,’ and he 
thinks that this iUi may be couiiccted not only with the Vodic ihha, 

* family/ but Nvith the Old High-Geriuau ci6a, ‘ a district.’ But, first, 
accurdiag the Irish phom tic hiW.*^, il/ku would have appeared as eh in 
Old, eabh in Modern, Irish. Secondly, the. ei in eibu is a diphthong** 
Gothic di, Irish dt, de, Skr. e. Cori.sequently ibk and cannot be 
identified with eiba. Thirdly, thore is no such word as ihh in the nom. 
sing., although it is to be found in O’Keilly’s Dictionary, along with his 
explanation of the intensive prefix er-, as * noble,’ and many other 
blunders and forgeries. The form ibh is, no doubt, jroducilile, but it is 
a very modern dative plural of ua^ a ‘ de.sccndant.’ Irish districts w'cro 
o^ten called by the names of the occupying clans. These dans were often 
called ‘ de.seendants {kui, hiy i) of such an one.’ Hence the blunder of 
the Irish lexicographer. — W.S. 
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But the principal links are safe. Names of countries, 
peoples, rivers, and mountains have an extraordinary 
vitality, and they will remain while cities, kingdoms, 
and nations pass away. Rome has the same name 
to-day, and will probably have it for ever, which was 
given to it by the earliest Latin and Sabine settlers ; 
and wherever we find the name of Rome, whether in 
Walachia, w'hich by the inhabitants is called Ruma- 
nia, or in the dialects of the Grisons, the I^omansch, 
in the title of the Romance languages, or in the 
name of Rouma, given by the Arabs to the Greeks, 
and in that of Rournelia, we know that some threads 
would lead us back to the Rome of Romulus and 
Remus, the stronghold of the earliest warriors of 
Latium. The ruined city near the mouth of the 
Upper Zab, now usually known by the name of Nim- 
rud, is called Athur by the Arabic geographers, and 
in Athur we recognise the old name of AssjTia, 
Avhich Dio Cassius writes Atyria, remarking that the 
barbarians changed the Sigma into Tau. Assyria is 
called Athura in the inscriptions of Darius.®® We 
hear of battles fought on the Sutledge, and we hardly 
think that the battle-field of the Sikhs was nearly 
the same where Alexander fought the kings of the 
Penjab. But the name of the Sutledge is the name 
of the same river as the Hesudrus of Alexander, the 
#S"atadru of the Indians, and among the oldest 
hymns of the Veda, about 1500 B.C., we find a war- 
song referring to a battle fought on the two banks of 
the same stream. 


“ See Rawlin son’s Glossary, s. T. 
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No doubt there is danger in trusting to mere 
similarity of names. Grimm may be right that the 
Arii of Tacitus were originally Harii, and that their 
name is not connected with Arya. But the evidence 
on either side being merely conjectural, this must 
remain an open question. In most cases, however, 
a strict observation of the phonetic laws peculiar to 
each language will remove all uncertainty. Grimm, 
in his Histo'ry of the Oerman Language (p. 228), 
imagined that Harivay the name of Herat in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, is connected with Arii, the 
name which, as we saw, from Herodotus, was given 
to the Medes. This cannot be, for the initial aspira- 
tion in llariva points to a word which in Sanskrit 
begins with s, and not with a vowel, like Arya. The 
following remarks will make this clearer. 

Herat is called Herat and Herif*^ and the river on 
which it stands is called Heri-rucL This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy ^peCaSy^'^ b^ other writers Arius; 
and Aria is the name given to the country between 
Parthia (Parthuwa) in the west, Margiana (Marghush) 
in the north, Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Arachosia 
(Harauwatish) in the east, and Drangiana (Zaraka) 
in the south. This, however, though without the 
initial fc, is not Ariana, as described by Strabo, but 
an independent country, forming pai*t of it. It is 
supposed to be the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubtful. 
But it is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta under the 

W. Ouseley, Orient. Geog, of Ehn Haukal. Burnouf, Yasna, Note*, 

p. 102. 

Ptolemy, ri. 17. 
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name of Haroyu^^^ as the sixth country created by 
Ormuzd. We can trace this name with the initial h 
even beyond the time of Zoroaster. The Zoroastrians 
were a colony from northern India. They had been 
together for a time with the people whose sacred 
songs have been preserved to us in the Veda. A 
schism took place, and the Zoroastrians migrated 
westward to Arachosia and Persia. In their migra- 
tions they did what the Greeks did when they 
founded new colonies, what the Americans did in 
founding new cities. They gave to the new cities 
and to the rivers along which they settled, the 
names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. 
Now, as a Persian h points to a Sanskrit s, Uaroyu 
would be in Sanskrit Saroyu, One of the sacred 
rivers of India, a river mentioned in the Veda, and 
famous in the epic poems as the river of AyodhyA, 
one of the earliest capitals of India, the modern 
Awadli or Hanuinan-garhi, has tlie name of Sarayu, 
the modern 


It h.'is boon HUpposod that haruytim in the Z.t'nd’-Avcsta stands for 
karat vrm, and that the nominative was not Haroyti, hut HaraevO. (Op- 
pert, Jotcnial A.tiatiqtte, ISol, p. 280.) Without denying the possibility 
of the correetness of this view, which is partially supported by the accu- 
sative vuloi/ihri, from vUhievo, enemy of the Divs, there is no reason why 
UarCyuni sliould not be taken for a regular accusative of HarOyu, the 
lung w in the accusative being duo to the tinal nasal. (liurnouf, 
Yaj^na, Notes, p. 103.) Tiiis Jlar^yu would be in the nominative as 
regular a form as Sarayu in Sanskrit, nay even more regular, as 
haroyu would presuppose a San.skrit sarasyu or saroyu, from saras. 
Saray li oc'curs a;.so with a long u ; see Wilson, s. v. M. Oppert rightly 
i(lcntitio.s the people of Haraiva with the 'Apuoi, not, like Grimm, with 
the ’’Apioi. 

It is derived from a root sur or sri, to go, to run, from which 
saras, water, sarit, river, and Sarayu, the proper name of the 
river near the capital of Oude; and we may conclude with great pro- 
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As Comparative Pliilolog“y has thus traced the 
ancient name of Ary a from India to Europe, as the 
original title assumed by the Aryans before they^ left 
their common h(jmo, it is but natural that it should 
have been chosen as the technical term for the family 
of languages which was formerly designated as Indo- 
Germanic, Indo-European, Caucasian, or Japhetic. 

tliat this Sarayu or Sarusyu gave tlu^ name to the river 
Arius or Jleri, and to tlu‘ country of “'Apia or Herat. Anyhow “'Apta 
as tlio name of Herat has no connection with ’'Apia tin' name of the wide 
country of the Ary as. 


!• 
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LECTURE VIL 

THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OP LANjlUAGE. 

O UR analysis of some of the nominal and verbal 
formations in the Aryan or Indo-European family 
of speech has taught us that, however mysterious and 
complicated these grammatical forms appear at first 
sight, they are in reality the result of a very simple 
process. It seems at first almost hopeless to ask 
such questions as why the addition of a mere d 
should change love present into love past, or why the 
termination ai in French, if added to aimer ^ should 
conv(‘y the idea of love to come. But, once placed 
umlvr the niicroscupe of conq)arative grammar, these 
and all other grammatical forms assume a very 
difiereiit and inueli more intelligible aspect. We 
saw how what we now call terminations were origi- 
nally iiide]*e]\d(‘nt words. After coalescing with the 
words wdiicli they w^re intended to modify, they 
'were gradually reikiced to mere syllables and letters, 
unmeaning in tlunii selves, yet manifesting their 
former power and independence by the modification 
which they continue to produce in the meaning of 
the words to which they are appended. The true 
nature of grammatical terminations w^as first pointed 
out by a philosopher, wdio, howewer wild some of 
his si^eeulations may be, had cHuiainly caught many 
a glimpse of the real life and growth of language ; 
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I mean Horne Tooke. This is what he writes of 
terminations:’ 

‘ For though I think I have good reasons to believe 
that all terminations may likewise be traced to their 
respective origin ; and that, however artificial they 
may now appt^ar to us, they were not originally tlni 
efiect of i)rerneditate(l and deliberate arty but separate 
words by length of time corrupted and coalescing 
with the words of w^hieh they are now considered 
as the terminations ; yet this was less likely to bt‘ 
suspected by others. And if it had been suspected, 
they would have had much further to travel to their 
journey’s end, and through a road much more 
(‘iiibarrassed ; as the corru])tion in those langnagt^s 
is of much lunger standing than in ours, and more 
complex.’ 

Horne Tooke, however, though he saw rightly 
wdiat road sliould be followed to track the origin of 
grainmatieal U riniuations, wais himself without tlu' 
means to r(‘ach liis journey's end. Most of his ex- 
planations are quite \intenable, and it is curious to 
observe in reading his book, the Diversions of Piu'Jeijy 
liow a man of a clear, shai’p, and powerful mind, and 
reasoning according to sound and coiTect princi]>les, 
may yet, owdng to his defective knowledge of facts, 
airive at conclusions dir<‘ctly opposed to truth. 

When we have once seen how grammatiiail termi- 
nations are to be traced back in the beginning to 
independent words, w^e have leanit at the same time 
that the component elements of language, which 
remain in our crucible at the end of a complete 

• Diversions of Purity, p. 190. 
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grammatical analysis, arc of two kinds, namely, Boots 
l^redicative and Bootii domonstvative. 

We call root or radical whatever, in the words of any 
language or family of languages, cannot be reduced 
to a. simpler or more original form. It may be wt'll 
to illustrate this by a few examples. But, insieiid 
of taking a number of words in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, and tracing them back to their comm on centre, 
it will be more instructive if we begin 
which has btHui discovered, and fdlow it through its 
wanderings from language to language. I take th(‘ 
root AB, to which I alluded in our last lecture, as 
tlie source of the word Ary a, and we shall thus, while 
examining it,s rami ticatioii, learn at the same time 
why that name was chosen by the agricultural 
nomads, the ancestors of the Aryan race. 

This root AR^ means to plough, to open the soil. 
From it we have the Latin ar-arc, the Greek ar-otiti, 
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-tl, the Russian ora-tl, 
the Gothic ar-jau, the Anglo-Saxon cr-jan, the modern 
English to ear, Shakespeare says (Richard 11. iii. 2h 
‘to ear the land that has some hope to grow.’ We 
read in Dent. xxi. 4, ‘ a rough valley which is neither 
eared nor sown.’ 

From this we have the name of the plough, or 
the instrument of earing: in Latin, ara-trum; in 
Greek, aro-tron ; in Bohemian, ora-(Z/o; in Lithuanian, 
arkla-s ; in Cornish, aradar; in Welsh, arad in 

* AR might ho traced back to the Sanskrit root ri, to go (Putt, Et^~ 
mologisc/w Fvruchutujen, i. 218) ; but for our present purpust s the root 
AR is sufficient, 

* If, as has been 8upp<is(Hl, the Cornish and Welsh wonls were cor- 
ruptions of the Latin ardtrum^ they would have appeared as areuder^ 
arawd, respectively. 
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Old Norse, ardhr. In Old Norse, however, nrr?//r, 
meaning originally the plough, came to mean earnings 
or wealth ; the plough being, in early times, the most 
essential possessi(ui and means of livelihood. In the 
same manner the Latin name for money, pec was 
derived from cattle ; the word /ce, which is 

now restricted to the pjiyment made to a doctor or 
lawyer, was in Old English feh,, and in Anglo-Saxon 
meaniiig cattle and wealth; i'orfcoh and Gothic 
fttihn art^ really the sa.me word as the Latin pents, 
the modtTii German vleh, 

Th(‘ act of plougliing is called arafio in Latin ; 
aro,n>i in tircek : and 1 believe that aroma, too, in the 
sense of })erfiune, had the sam<} origin. To derive 
ardma from the root f/Are, to smell, is difficult, be- 
rause there are no paralhd cases in wffiieh an iiiitial 
{fh is dropt in (jlreek and re))laced by a. But aroma 
(»ccnrs not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but 
likewise in that of iield-fruits in general, such as 
barley and others. The general meaning, therefore, 
of the word may have become restricted, like that 
of originally cspccc.s, and herbs of the field or 

aromafa, particularly those offered at sacrifices, may 
have assumed the sense of sweet hei'bs.'* 

A more primitive formation of the root ar seems f,o 
be the Greek era, (‘artli, the Sanskrit iraor iria, the 
Old lligh-German cVo, the Gaelic ire, irtonn. It meant 

* I fftrart a whii'Ii T (ixprosHocl in ff^rmcr (xiitioriH that 

may havf meant oricinally tho ^mell of a plouf^liod field. Tliatfho smell 
of a ploncfhed field was appreciated by tho anci<‘nts may bo seen from 
tho wwds of .Jacob (Oene'-is xxvii. 27 ), ‘ tlie smell of my son is as the 
smoll of a field wliieb tho T/ml h;is bloused.’ Tint aromata meant rdearly 
substances first, before it 5i.s8unu‘d the modern sense of odour. See 
Greek TJusanrns by Stophanus, ed. Bidot, s. r. 
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originally the ploughed land, afterwards earth in 
general. Even the word earth, the Gothic airtha,^ 
the Anglo-Saxon eorthe, must have been taken origi- 
nally in the sense of ploughed or cultivated lan^h 
Tlie derivative ar-mevtnm, formed like pi-mentvm^ 
would naturally have been n])p]ied to any animal fit 
for ploughing and other labour in the field, whether 
ox or horse.® 

As agriculture was the priucipnl labonrj in flint 
early state of society when we must su2)pose most of* 
our Aryan words to have been formed and fixed in 
their definite meanings, we may well understand how 
a word which originally meant this special kind of 
labour was afterwards used to signify labour in 
giuieral. The most natural tendency in the growth 
of words and of their meanings is from the special 
to the general: thus regcre and giihernare, which 
originally meant to steer a ship, took the general 
sense of governing. To equip, which originally was 
to furnish a ship (French eqnipcr and esquif, from 
Hchifo, ship), came to mean furnishing in general. 
Now in modern German, arheit means simply labour; 
arheitsam means industrious. In Gothic, too, arhai]js 
is only used to express labour and trouble in general. 
But ill Old Norse, erfiditi means chiefly ploiigldng, 
and aftenvards labour in general ; and the same word 
in Anglo-Saxon, earfodh or earfedhc, is labour. Of 

* Grimm rcnmrks justly that airtha couhl not ho dorivod from arjan, 
on account of the difloronee in t1i^> towoIr. But aiHha is a much more 
ancient formation, and comes fiYun the root ar, which root, again, was 
originally ri or ir (Beiifey, Kv.r-f Gr. p. 27). I'roin tills }>ri mi live root 
ri or ir, we must deriA’e Ix'th the Sanskrit irA or i and the Gothic 
airtha. The latttT would correspond to the Sanskrit ri t a. The true 
meaning of the Sanskrit idk is earth. Tlie Brain;, las explain it as 
prayer, hut thi« is not its original nmaninsr. 

• Corssen ohjocts to this dciivation in his Kritische BcitragCf p. 241. 
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course we might equally suppose that, as lahonrery 
from meaning one who labours in general, came to 
take the special sense of an agricultural labourer, 
so arheit^ from meaning work in general, came to 
be applied, in Old Norse, to the work of ploughing. 
But as the root of erfidhl seems to be ar, our first 
explanation is the more plausible. Besides, the 
simple ar in Old Norse means ploughing and labour, 
and the Old High-German art has likewise the sense 
of ploughing.’' 

The Greek aroura. and the Latin arvum, a field, 
have to be referred to the root nr, to plough. And as 
ploughing was not only one of the earliest kinds of 
lalxnir, but also one of the most primitive arts, I have 
no doubt tluit the Latin ars\ arils, and our own word 
arty meant originally the art of all arts, first taught 
to mortals by the goddess of all wisdom, the art of 
cultivathig the lamb In Old High-German arunfi, 
in Anglo-Saxon ai'cnd, mean simply wwk ; but they, 
too, must originally hav(* imsint the special work of 
agriculture; and in the Lnu;] ish crmxJ, Siiid errand- 
hoy, the same word is still in (*xistence. 

But ar did not only mean to plough, or to cut 
open the land ; it was transferred at a very early 
time to t]je ploughing of the sea, or rowing. Thus 
Shakespeare says: — 

Make the sea serve them ; which they ear and wound 

With keels. 


’ Grimm derives arheit. Gothic arhoiths, Old Hiph-Grrman arapeit, 
jVTodeni High-German aTheit, directly from the Gothic arJtja, heir; but 
admits a relationship between arf^a and tlie root arjan, to plough. He 
identifies arhja with the Slavonic rah^ servant, slave, and arbeit with 
rahota, corvkc, supposing that sons and heirs were the first natunvl slaves. 
He supposes even a relationship between rahota and the Latin labor 
( German Dictionary g. t. Arbeit). 
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In French faucher le grand pre means to row or 
to cut through the green sea.® In a similar manner, 
we find that Sanskrit derives from ar the substan- 
tive aritra, not in the sense of a plough, but in the 
sense of a rudder. In Anglo-Saxon we find the 
simple form ar, the English oar, as it were the 
plough-share of the water. The Greek also had 
used the root ar in the sense of rowing; for erct^'^ 
in Greek is a rower, and their word tri-er-^s meant 
originally a ship with three oars, or with three rows 
of oars,‘^^ a trireme. 

This comparison of ploughing and rowing is of fre- 
quent oceurreiie(} in ancie nt languages. The English 
word plovgh^ the Slavonic ph)ug, has been identified 
with the Sanskrit plava,^' a ship and with the Greek 
ploion, ship. As the Aryans S23oke of a ship plough- 
ing the sea, they also s 2 >oke of a })lough sailing across 
ihe field; and thus it was that the same names were 
a 2 )plied to both.*‘^ In English dialects, plough or 

* Pott, S(iidie)i zur Miitholnfu,, 8. 321. 

* Lntin reiuu.’i (Old Iri^b rd;/0 for resvurs, ooiinooted with (p€rfji.6s. 

Prom t'pfVaui ; Jiiid >nrriptTT]^, servant, holpor. from 

roderc. 

(^f. fMir. kwtttj a\ir]prjs. ^Afx(pi)p7}i moans having oars on 

Ixjtli sides, 

“ From Sanskrit pin, -rrAiw: ef. fleot and float. 

OtluT .siiuibs; vyis and vyi'is, ]>l<m'j:hsliare, derived l)v Plutareh 
from 5y, boar, iv. o, 2, ti]v 54 aTTo^p7]aTr,(rai Ka\ ri/xan-Bai 

kSyovCTf irpwrij yap tr>^jWfra rep Trpoi^>xovri rris dpvxr}S, u'S <f>a(rty T7;e 7f/e, 
ap6(r€(M)S l£0T}Kfy koI rh rijs vviuis iKpriyT^craro tpyov' Ka\ rot>i/opa 
yfvtadcu 7 ^ ipyaAfi(f} keyovai arrb rijs v6s. A plough is saiti to bt‘ called 
a pig^« ijoso. Tlio Latin iH>rc(i, a ridge between two furrows, is derived 
from porcu3, hog; and the German fiirichuy furrow, is connected with 
farah, boar. Jmporcitor was an Italian deity pn'siding over the drawing 
of furrows. Fab. Piet or. ap. iSt'rv. Virg. G. i. 21, ‘ impondtor qui porcas 
in jigro fucit nrando.' The Sanskrit vrika, wolf, from vra.sk, to tear, 
is used for plough (Rigveda, i, 117, 2i). Godarawa, earth-tearer, 
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j>hw is still tised in the general sense of wagon or 
conveyances^ 

We might follow the offshoots of this root ar still 
further, but the number of words which we have 
examined in various hinguages will suffice to show 
what is meant by a pre<licative root. In all these 
words ar is the radical element, iill the rest is merely 
formative. The root ar is called a predicative root, 
because, in whatever composition it enters, it predi- 
cates one and the same conception, whether of the 
plough, or the rudder, or the ox, or the field. Even 
in such a word as arti^Hcy the predicative power of 
Ihe root ar intiy still be pereeiv(Ml, iliough, of course, 
as it were by means of a ])ovverful lel(‘SCO])e only. 
The llrahmaiis, who call themselves dry a in India, 
were no more aware of the real origin of this name 
and its connection with agricultural ]al)Our, than 
the artist who now speaks of Jils art as a divine 
inspiration suspects that the word which he uses 
was originally applicable only to so primitive an art 
as that of ploughing. 

We shall now examine another family of words, in 
order to see by what process the radical elements of 
words were first discovered. 

Let us take the word rvsjyectahle. It is a word of 

is another word for plough in Sanskrit. Gothic hoha, plongli Sanskrit 
koka, wolf. See Grimm, Deutsche Sprache^ and Kuhn, hidischv Studicn, 
vol. i. p. 321. 

” In the Vale of Ulackmore, a wagon is c&Wvd phufjh ot plow; and 
(.Anglo-Saxon s^l) in UKod for aratrum (Barnes, DorsH Dialect^ 
p. 369). Plough does not occur in Anglo-Saxon writers ; and Southern 
authors of the thirt<‘eonth and fourteentli centuries employ it only in com- 
pound terms, as plow-land, etc. In the Soutliem dialects tin* word for 
plough is zuolz^ Anglo-Saxon sidh. See K. Morris, Ai/rnhUc of Imeyt^ 
preface, p. Ixxi. 
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Latin, not of Saxon origin. In respectahilis we easily 
distinguish the verb respectare and the termination 
tnlis. We then separate the prefix re, which leaves 
npeciare, and we trace spectare as a participial for- 
mation back to the Latin verb spicere or specere, 
meaning to see, to look. In ^pecere, again, we dis- 
tinguish between the changeable termination ere and 
the unchangeable remnant spec, which we call the 
root. This root we expect to find in Sanskrit and the 
other Aryan languages ; and so we do. In Sanskrit 
the more usual form is pa-s, to see, without the s; 
but spa« also is found in spa.^a, a spy ; in spashLx 
and vi-spasliLi, clear, manifest; and in the Vedic 
spa^?, a guardian. In the Teutonic family we find 
sp'ekon in Old liigh-Gernian, meaning to look, to spy, 
to contemplate; and speka, the English spy.^‘* In 
Greek, the root spek has been changed into sJc(p, 
which exists in sicvpfomai, I look, I examine : from 
whence sJceptihfs, an examiner or enquirer ; in theo- 
logical language, a scei^tic, and epnskopos, an over- 
seer ; in eccU‘siastical language, a bishop. Let us 
now examine the various ramifications of this root. 
Beginning with rcspeciahle, we found that it origiiiiiiiy 
meant a person who deserves respect, rcs])rct meaning 
loohing hack. AVe pass by common objects or persons 
witliout noticing them, whereas we turn back to look 
again at those which deserve our admiration, our 
regard, our res[)ect. This was the original meaning 
of respect and respectable, nor need we be surp»rised at 
this if we consider that noble, nobilis in Latin, con- 
veyed originally no more than the idea of a person 

** Pott, EfymoIo^Uche Forschungen^ s. 2G7 ; Benft'V, Gricchisclus 
Wwrsdwiirtcrh Itchy s. 236 . 
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that deserves to be known; for nobilu stands for 
gnohilis, just as vomen stands for gnomm, or naivi^ 
for gnalm. 

‘ With respect to ’ lias now become almost a merc^ 
preposition. For if we say, With respect to this 
point I have no more to this is the same as, 
‘ I have no more to say on this point.’ 

Again, as in looking back we single out a person, 
the adjective retyped Ive^ and the adverb reiij)cciivcJip 
are used almost in the same sense as siiecial, or 
singly. 

The English respite is the Norman modification of 
respednsy the French rep it. Ixepit m(‘ant originally 
looking back, reviewing the whole evidence. A 
criminal received so many days ad respextuniy to 
re-examine the case. Afterwards it was said that 
the prisoner had received a respiie, that is to say, 
had obtained a rt.^-examination ; and at last a verb 
was formed, and it was said that a person had been 
respited. 

As spreere^ to see, with the j)roposition re, came 
to mean respect, so with the preposiiion dc, down, 
it forms the Latin desjn'cerc^ meaning to look down, 
the English despise. The French depit (Old French 
despii) means no longer contempt, though it is 
the Latin despedus^ but rather anger ^ vexation^ Se 
depiier is, to be vexed, to fret. ^ En depit de lui ’ 
is originally ^ angry with him,’ then ‘ in spite of 
him and the English spite ^ in spite of, spiteful, are^ 
mere abbreviations of despite, in despite of, despitefiii ^ 
and have no iiK're to do "with the spitting of cats, 
than sonris (sorex), mouse, has with sourire (subsiderc), 
to laugh. 
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As de means down from above, so suh means up 
from below, and tbis added to specere, to look, gives 
us suspicere, smpicariy to look up, in the sense of to 
suspect.^® From it suspicion^ suspicious ; and likewise 
the French soupgon, even in such phrases as ‘ There 
is a soup9on of chicory in this coffee/ meaning just a 
touch, just the smallest atom of chicory. 

As circum means round about, so circumspect means, 
of course, cautious, careful. j 

With in, meaning into, spec ere forms inspicere, to 
inspect, h(‘nce inspector, inspection. 

With (id, towards, spece re hecomoM odspiccre, io look 
at a thing. Hence adspectus, the aspect, the look or 
appearance of things. 

So with pro, forward, specere became prospicere ; 
and gave rise to such words as prospectus, as it were 
a look out, prospective, &c. With con, with, spicere 
forms conspicere, to see together, conspectus, con- 
spicuous, We saw before in respectahlc, that new 
word, speefare, is formed from the paidiciple of spicere. 
This, with the preposition t\c, out, gives us the Latin 
ejrpcctare, the English to expect^ to look out ; with its 
derivatives. 

Auspi cions is another word which contains our 
root as the se(H)nd of its component elements. The 
Latin auspicium stands for ainspicium, and meant 
the looking out for certain birds which were con- 
sidered to be of good or bad omen to the success of 
any public or private act. Hence auspicious is the 

** The Greek 6ir(i5pa, askance, is derived from tmh, and Sfwt, which is 
connected with Sdpxouai, I see; the Sanskrit d?*i5. In Sanskrit, how- 
ever, the more primitive root dri, or dar, has likewise been preserved, 
and is of fr(‘quent occurrence, particularly if joined with the pre|K>sition 
&; tad Adritya, with respect to this. 
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sense of lucky. Haru-spcx was the name given to 
a person who foretold the future from the inspec- 
tion of the entrails of animals.*® We also have the 
feminine haruqnca, formed like vcdi^pica, a ward- 
robe-keeper. 

Again, from sp^ccre, speculum was formed, in the 
sense of looking-glass, or any other means of looking 
at oneself; and from it speculari, the English to spe- 
cuhde, ,<p€culafivcj &e. 

But there are many more offshoots of this one 
root. Thus, the Latin specnlitmy looking-glass, 
became speech io in Italian ; and the same word, 
though in a roiimiabout way, came into French, as 
the adjective espiajle, w-aggish. The origin of this 
French word is curious. There exists in German a 
famous cycle of stories, mostly tricks played by a 
half-historical, half-mythical character of the name 
of Enleri Spiegel, or OtvUghiss. These stories were 
translated into French, and the hero was known at 
tirst by the name of Ulespiegle, which name, con- 
tracted afterwards into Espiegle, became a general 
name for every wag. 

As the French borrowed not only from Latin, but 
likewise from the Teutonic languages, we meet there, 
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin specere, 
the Old High- German sp'ehon, slightly disguised as 
epier, to spy, the Italian spiare. The German word 
for a spy was sp'eha, and this appears in Old French 
as espie, in Modern French as espion. 

One of the most prolific branches of the same root 
is the Latin species. Wliether we take species in the 
sense of a perennial succession of similar individuals 
*• See Chij^sfrom a German Workshop, ii. p. 177. 
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in continual generations (Jussieu), or look upon it 
as existing only as a category of thought (Agassiz), 
species was intended originally as the literal transla- 
tion of the Greek eidos as opposed to genos or genus. 
The Greeks classified things originally according 
to limd and /orm, and though these terms were 
afterwards technically defined by Aristotle, their 
etymological meaning is in reality the most appro- 
priate. Things may be classified either becLuse they 
are of the same genus or hind, that is to say, because 
they had the same origin ; this gives us a genealo- 
gical classification : or they can be classified because 
they have the same appearance, eidos, or form, 
without claiming for them a common origin ; and 
this gives us a morphological classification. It was, 
ho\v\\\‘r, in the Aristotelian, and not in its etymo- 
logical sense, that the Greek eidos was rendered in 
Latin by species, nieaning the subdivision of a genus, 
the class of a family. Hence the French espece, a 
kind ; the English special, in the sense of particular 
as opposed to general. There is little of the root 
spa.s*, to see, left in a special train, or a special mes- 
smger; yet the connection, though not apparent, can 
be restored with perfect certainty. We frequently 
hear the expression to specify. A man specifies his 
grievances. What does it mean? The mediaeval 
Latin specificus is a literal translation of the Greek 
eidopoios. Tliis means what makes or constitutes an 
eidos or species. 'Now, in classification, w^hat con- 
stitutes a species is that particular quality w^hich, 
superadded to other qualities, shared in common by 
all the members of a genus, distinguishes one class 
from all other classes. Thus the specific character 
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which distin^ishes man from all other animals is 
reason or language. Specific, therefore, assumed 
the sense of distinguishing or distinct^ and the verb 
to specify conveyed the meaning of enumerating 
distinctly, or one by one. 1 finish with the French 
epicievy a respectable grocer, but originally a man 
who sold drugs. The different kinds of drugs which 
the apothecary had to sell were S 2 )oken of, with a cer- 
tain learned air, as specieSy not as drugs in general, 
but as peculiar drugs and special medi<?ines. Hence 
the chymist or apothecary is still called speziale in 
Italian, his shop s^yezicria.^'^ In French which 

regularly became especSy assumed a new form to ex- 
ju'ess drugs, namely, epices; the English spicesy the 
German Spezereim, Hence the famous pum d^epicesy 
giiigorbread nuts, and epicieTy.n> grocer. If you try 
for a moment to trace spicyy or a welUspiced article, 
back to the simple root specerCy to look, you will 
understand that marvellous 2 >ower of language which, 
out of a few simjde elements, has created a variety of 
names hardly sur 2 )assed by the unbounded variety of 
nature herself.*® 

I say ‘ out of a few sim])le elements,’ for the 
number of what we call full predicative roots, such as 
ar, to plough, or spa^?, to look, is indeed small. 

A root is necessarily monosyllabic.*® Roots consist- 
ing of more than one syllable can always be proved 
to be derivative roots, and even among monosyllabic 

Gineri coloniali, colonial goods. — Marsh, Lectures, p. 268. In 
Spanish, generos, merchandise. 

*• Many derivatives might have been added, such as specimen, spec- 
tator, le spectacle, special ire, spectrum, spectacles, specious, specula, etc. 

Of. W. von Humboldt, Verschiedenhi it, a. 376 ; Pott, Etym, Forsch. 
ii. s. 216, 311. 
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roots it is necessary to distinguisli between primitive, 
secondary, ^tnd tertiary roots. 

A. Primitive roots are those which consist 

(1; of one vowel ; for instance, i, to go. 

(2) of one vowel and one consonant ; for instance, 

' ad, to eat. 

(3) of one consonant and one vowel; for instance, 

da, to give. | 

B. Secondary roots are those which consist 

(1) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant ; for 

instance, tud, to strike. 

In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
is modificatory. 

C. Tertiary roots are those which consist 

(1) of consonant, consonant, and vowel ; for in- 

stance, pin, to flow. 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant ; for in- 

stance, ard, to hurt. 

(3) of consonant, consonant, vowel, and conso- 

nant ; for instance, spas, to see. 

(4) of consonant, consonant, vowel, consonant, 

and consonant; for instance, spand, to 

tremble. 

The primary roots are the most important in the 
early history of language; but their predicative 
power being generally of too indefinite a character 
to answer the purposes of advancing thought, they 
were soon encroached upon and almost supplanted 
by secondary and tertiary radicals. 

In the secondary roots we can frequently observe 
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that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to modification. The 
root retains its general meaning, which is slightly 
modified and determined by the changes of the final 
consonants. Thus, besides tud (tudati), we have 
in Sanskrit tup (topati, tupati, and tumpati), 
meaning to strike ; Greek typ-td. We meet like- 
wise with tub h (tubhnA,ti, tubhyati, tobhate), 
to strike ; and, according to Sanskrit grammarians, 
with tuph (tophati, tuphati, tumphati). Then 
there is a root tu^ (tuii^/ati, topati), to strike, to 
excite; another root, tur (tutorti), to which the 
same meaning is ascribed ; another, tur (tur y ate), 
to hurt. Then there is the further derivative turv 
(turvati), to strike, to conquer; there is tub (to- 
ll a ti), to pain, to vex; and there is tu« (to^'ate), to 
which Sanskrit grammarians attribute the sense of 
striking. 

Although we may call all these verbal bases roots, 
they stand to the first class in about the same rela- 
tion as the trilitcral Semitic roots to the more primi- 
tive biliteral. 

In the third class we shall find that one of the two 
consonants is always a semivowel, nasal, or sibilant, 
these being more variable than the other consonants, 
and we can almost always point to one consonant as 
of later origin, and added to a biconsonantal root in 
order to render its meaning more special. Thus we 
have, besides spa«, the root pas, and even this root 
has been traced back by Pott to a more primitive a«. 
Thus vand, again, is a mere strengthening of the 
root vad, like mand of mad, like ju-na-g^ and 

Benloew, Apergu gknkral^ pp. 28 aeq. 

!• X 
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yu-n-gf of yugf. The root yugf, to join, and yudh, 
to fight, both point back to a root yn, to mingle, and 
this simple root has been preserved in Sanskrit. We 
may well understand that a root, having the general 
meaning of mingling or being together, should be 
employed to express both the friendly joining of 
hands and the engaging in hostile combat ; but we 
may equally understand that language, in its progress 
to clearness and definiteness, should have desired a 
distinction between these two meanings, dnd should 
gladly have availed herself of the two derivatives, 
yugf and yudh, to mark this distinction. 

Sanskrit grammarians have reduced the whole 
growth of their language to 1,70G roots,^^ that is to 
say, they have admitted so many radicals in order to 
derive from them, according to their system of gram- 
matical derivation, all nouns, verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, which 
occur in Sanskrit. According to our explanation of 
a root, however, this luimber of 1,706 would have to 
be reduced considerably, and though a few new roots 
would likewise have to be added which Sanskrit 
grammarians failed to discover, yet the number of 
primitive sounds, expressive of definite meanings, 
requisite for the etymological analysis of the whole 
Sanskrit dictionary would not amount to even one- 
third of that number. Hebrew has been reduced to 

*' Benfey, Kurze Gram mat iky § 151 : — 

Roots of the 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 classes . . 226 
Boots of the 1, 4, 6, 10 classes . . . 1,480 

1,706 

including 143 of the 10th class. 

See also § 61 ; Pott, Et^m, Forsch. (2 ed.), ii. p. 283 ; Bopp, Vergl. Gr, 
§ U)9», 3; 109^ 1, note. 
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about 500 roots,** and I doubt whether we want a 
larger number for Sanskrit. This shows a wise 
spirit of economy on the part of primitive language, 
for the possibility of forming new roots for every 
new impression was almost unlimited. Even if we 
put the number of letters only at twenty-four, the 
possible number of biliteral and triliteral roots would 
amount together to 14,400;*^ whereas Chinese, though 
abstaining from composition and derivation, and 
therefore requiring a larger number of radicals than 
any other language, was satisfied with about 450.*^ 
With these 450 sounds, raised to 1,208 by various 
accents and intonations, the Chinese have produced a 
dictionary of from 40,000 to 50,000 words.** 

Ilf nau, lliaioire iMiKjnetf simUiqv^'S^ p. 1 38. liCUstlfii count^nl 

5,642 IlfUrow and Chaldoo yonls in the Old Testiunont. Benlofw 
cNtiiiiatfs the iifct'st'ary radicals of (lothic at 600, of Modern German at 
250 (p. 22). Pott thinks that each language has about 1,000 roots. — 
Ettnn. Forach. ii. s. 73, Grirnin has compiled a list, of 462 strong 
verbs ill the Teutonic family-. Cf. Grammatik, i. 1030 ; Pott, Etym.. 
Fomch. ii. vS. “5. Dobrowsky {InaiiL Lingum SlaviaB, p. 266) gives 
1,605 radicals of the Slavic languages. 

Li<*ibniz {J)e Arte co7ubi7iatoria, 0pp. lorn. ii. pp. 387, 388, ed. Du- 
tens). ‘ Quolios situs literarum*iii alphabeto sit variabilis ; 23 liferarum 
lingu® Latinre varialiones sunt 25, 852, <>16,738, 884, 976, 640, 000 ; 24 
lilemrum Germanicae lingu<T, 620,448,701,733,230,739,360,000.’ Cf. 
Pott, F,i;nn. Fierach., ii, s. 9; Jean Paul, Fibcla, s. 160. Pint. 
Qua>st. Omriv. viii. 9, 3. ZfuoKpdrns rhy tuv (XvWa^wy kpiBfihv hy 
ri cTTOiXfiOL fxiyyij/j.ft'a wphs Hw-qXa 7rap4x^it fj-vpidSa/v i.n4tf>ijvty flKOffdKis 
Kol fivpiOKis pvpittfy. 

‘ Morrison gives 411, Edkins 532, the difference being chiefly occa- 
sioned by Morrison not counting aspirated words as distinct from the 
non-aspiratfd. The number would be much greater if the final m and 
the soft initials g, d, h, v, &c., were still in existence, as under the 
Mongolian dynasty. There would then >>e at least 700 radicals. The 
sounds attached to Chinese characters in the thirteenth century are ex- 
pressed alphabetically in old Mongolian writings.’ — Edkins, Mandarin 
Grammar^ pp. 44, 46. 

** The exact number in the Imperial Dictionary of Bluing-hi 

X 2 
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It is clear, however, that in addition to these 
predicative roots, we want another class of radical 
elements to enable ns to account for the full growth 
of language. With the 400 or 500 predicative roots 
at her disposal, language would not have been at a 
loss to coin names for all things that come under our 
cognisance. Language is a thrifty housewife. Con- 
sider the variety of ideas that were expressed by the 
one root spa^f, and you will see that with 500 such 
roots she might form a dictionary sufficient to satisfy 
the wants, however extravagant, of her husband — 
the human mind. If each root yielded fifty deriva- 
tives, we should have 25,000 words. Now, we are 
told on good authority, by a country clergyman, 
that some of the labourers in liis parish had not 300 
words in their vocabulary. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persia contain no more than 370 words, 181 
of these being proper names. The vocabulary of the 
ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known 
to us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, amounts to 
about G58 w'ords.^^ The libretto of an Italian opera 

amounts to 42,718. Al)Out oiio-fourth pnrt has Ix'conn' obsolete ; and 
one-hiilf of the rost may bo (•(msidtTftl of raro oocunviico, thus leaving 
only about 15,000 words in actual use. ‘The exact number of the 
clashiciil ciuiracters is 42,718. Many of them are no longer in use in 
the modern language, but they occur in the cjinonical and the classical 
bot)ks. Tiicy Tnay be found somotirnes in official documents, when an 
attempt is made Jit imitating tlie oM style. A considerable portion of 
these niv names of persons, places. luountuins, rivers, t'vc. In order to 
eoinp<‘te for tlie place of imperial historian, it was iiocossary to know 
9,000, whicii uert‘ coUoeted in a separate manual.’ — Stanislas Julien. 

7'he Studi/ of the Knfish Language by A. D’Orsey, p. 15. 

This is the number of words in the Vixabulary given by Bunsen, 
in the first volume of his Egypt, pp. 463-491. Several of these words, 
howev'er, though idiuitical in sound, must bo separated etymologically, 
and later researches have still further increased tlie number. The 
number of hiemglyphic groups in Sharpe’s Fggjttian IIirroglgj.thics, 1861, 
amounts to 2,030. 
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seldom displays a greater variety.*® A well-educated 
person in England, who has been at a public school 
and at the university, who reads his Bible, his 
Shakespeare, the Times, and all the books of Mudie’s 
Library, seldom uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 
words in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers 
and close reasoners, who avoid vague and general 
expressions, and wait iill they find the word that 
exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger stock ; 
and eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 
10,000. The Hebrew Testa imuit says all that it has 
to say with 5, (M2 words ; Milton’s works are built 
up with 8,000 ; and Sliakespeare, who probably dis- 
played a greater variety of expression than any writer 
in any language, produced all his plays with about 
15,000 words. 

Five hundred roots, therefore, eoTisidering their 
fertility and pliancy, wa.s mon' Ilian was wanted for 

^ IVImtsI), Lrrfurcs. p. 1S2. M. ThoinnM'rcl Htalofl ll](' number of 
words in llio dictionaries of Judx-rtson jind VV» i)stor ns 415, Add. Todd’s 
wiition of Johnson, liowevor, is said to cor.laiii 6H,(K)0 words, and tho 
lat4>r oditions of \Vehst(‘r Inn’i* r»‘:ii h(*d iho nnmbor of 70,000, ronntinfj; 
the partiriplos of Iho ])r»‘sont anrl porfect as iiuh'pondont vooabloH. 
I'liim'l ostinuitod (lie of wortls in lus own dictionary at Ul.-lOl, 

of wliicli (>d,()8o are simple, 20,J’»70 compound. This was in 1 813 ; and lio 
then pxprcsvd a lioj»o tljat in liis next, edition llie nunrd>cr of words WMtild 
fur exceed lOO.OOO. This is the number fixed Uf>on l»y Mr. Marsh as 
the minimum of the copia voca/ndorirm in Iht^lish. Sec tlie Saturday 
, 2. IHt’.l. ’ Adjimantiiios Korais inv<*nit in vet<‘ri Aeadt- 
iriia* Parisieiisis dielionario 20.712 eontineri ; in Jolinsoniano 30,784 ; 
in lingiue Armcniaere vocahuiaiio r)0,000 ; sed in thesauri Stophaniani 
editione I><^ndinensi, 150,000.’ Cf. Pott, Etym, Fornch. ii. s. 78. 

Varro, L. L. vi. § 35. * lloriim vt^rborum si primipenia sunt- tul mille, 
wt Coseouius scribit, ex eorum doclinationibiis verhonim discrimina 
quin^renta millia esse possuiit, idoo quia singulis verbis primigeniis cir- 
citer quingenUc species declinationibus fiuiit, Priraigenia dicuntur 
verba ut lego, scribo, sto, sedeo et cetera quae non Bunt ab alioquo vorbo, 
sed suas habent radices/ 

® Kenan, Hiaioire^ p.I38, 
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the dictionary of our primitive ancestors. And yet 
they wanted something more. If they had a root 
expressive of light and splendour, that root might 
have formed the predicate in the names of sun, and 
moon, and stars, and heaven, day, morning, dawn, 
spring, gladness, joy, beauty, majesty, love, friend, 
gold, riches, &c. But if they wanted to express here 
and there, who, what, this, that, thou, he, they would 
have found it impossible to discover any predicative 
root that could be applied to this purpose. | Attempts 
have been indeed made to trace these words back to 
predicative roots ; but if we are told that the demon- 
strative root ta, this or there, may be derived from 
a predicative root tan, to extend, we find that even in 
our modern languages, the demonstrative pronouns 
and particles are of two primitive and independent 
ii nature to allow of so artificial an interpretation. 
The sound ta or sa, for this or there, is as involun- 
tiiry, as natural, as independent an ex2>ression as any 
of the predicative roots, and although some of these 
demonstrative, or pronominal, or local roots, for all 
these names have been applied to them, may be 
tiuced back to a predicative source, we must admit a 
small class of independent radicals, not predicative 
in the usual sense of the word, but simply pointing, 
simply expressive of existence under certain more or 
less definite, local or temporal prescriptions. 

It will be best to give one illustration at least of 
a pronominal root and its influence in the formation 
of words. 

In some languages, and particularly in Chinese, a 
predicative root may by itself be used as a noun, or 
a verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Chinese 
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sound ta means, without any change of form, great, 
greatness, and to be great.^® If ta stands before a 
substantive, it has the meaning of an adjective. Thus 
ta jin means a great man. If ta stands after a sub- 
stantive, it is a predicate, or, as we should say, a verb. 
Thus jin ta (or jin ta ye) would mean the man is 
great.®^ Or again, jin ngd li pu ngd, would mean 
man bad, law not bad. Here we see that there is no 
outward distinction whatever between a root and a 
word, and that a noun is distinguished from a verb 
merely by its collocation in a sentence. 

In other languages, however, and particularly in 
the Aryan languages, no predicative root can by 
itself form a word. Thus in Latin there is a root 
lucy to shine. In order to have a substantive, such 
as light, it was necessary to add a pronominal or 
demonstrative root, this forming the general subject 
of which the meaning contained in the root is to be 
predicated. Thus by the addition of the pronominal 
element e w^e have the Latin noun, luc-Sy the light, or 
literally, shining-there. Let us add a personal pro- 
noun, and we have the verb Zac-c-s, shining-thou, 
thou sliinest. Let us add other pronominal deriva- 

Endlicher, Ckincsuchv Gm?n?uafi7i\ § 128. 

=*• If two words Jiro placed likoym ia, 1 ho first may form tho predicate 
of the second, the second beiiip; used as a subst-antive. Thus jin ta 
might mean the greatness of man, but in this case it is more usual to 
Buy jin thi ta, 

‘ Another insbinee : chen^ virtue ; ex. jin fchi chen, the virtue of 
man : chen, virtuous ; ex, chenjin^ the virtuous man : chen, to approve ; 
ex. chen tchi, to tind it good ; chen^ well ; ex. ch^n ko^ to sing well,’ — 
Stanislas Julien. 

•* Ye is placed at the end to show the verbal character of ngo ; with- 
out it we should translate * the badness of man/ while on li would 
mean ‘ man hates law.’ 
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tives, and we get tlio adjectives, lucidus, luculmtusy 
hicemay &c. 

It would be a totally mistaken view, however, were 
we to suppose that all derivative elements, all that 
remains of a word after the predicative root has been 
removed, must be traced back to pronominal roots. 
We have only to look at some of our own modern 
derivatives in order to be convinced that many of 
them were originally predicative, that they entered 
into composition with the princij^al 2>rcdictLtive root, 
and then dwindled down to mere suffixes. Thus 
scape in la/ndscape, and the more frequent ship in 
hardship, are both derived from the same root which 
we have in Gothic,^^ skapa, shop, skdpum, to create; 
in Anglo-Saxon, scape, scop, scdpon. It is the same as 
the German derivative schaft, in Gcsellschaft, &c. So 
airain dom in wisdom or Christendom is derived from 
the same root which we have in to do. It is the sanuj 
as the German thum in Chrlstenthum, the Anglo- 
Saxon dom in cyyiing-ddm, Kdnigtlium, Hood, the 
Anglo-Saxon had means state or rank ; but in man- 
hood, child-hood, hrother-hood, neighhoiir-hood, it be- 
comes a mere abstract suffix.’*^'* 

The same holds good with regard to more ancient 
languages. Thus in Sanskrit may a is used as a 

■* Grimm, Deutsche Granmiatik, b. ii. s. 521. 

Spenser, ShephcarcT s- Calender^ Febrmirie (ed. Collier, i. p. 25) : — 

‘ Cudelie, I wote thou kenst little good 
So vainly t’advaunce thy headlesse hood:’ 

(for thy hoadlessness : hx>d, the Gorman hdt, is a termination denoting 
estate, as manhood. — T. AVurton.) 

In Old Iligh-Gcrman droheif and deomvat mean the same thing; in 
modern German we have only Demuth^ lit. servant -hocKl, humility. See 
also iw/rfl, p. 332, note 26. 
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secondary suffix to form words sucli as a^mamaya, 
made of stone, mrinmaya, made of earth or loam, 
and its original meaning is hardly felt. Yet tkere 
can be little doubt that may a comes from the root 
m&, miyate, to measure, to make, and was originally 
an independent word, like mita, or vimita, made of. 
This we see more clearly in gomaya, which means . 
not only hovinus, but coiv dnvg. In Gix}ek a trace of 
the same suffix has been preserved in avSpo-fieos, ori- 
ginally made of men, but used in the sense of human, 
e.g. Od. ix. 297 : dvSpofiea fcpe eSoDv, eating human 
tlesh ; II. xi. 538 : 6/jllXov dvhpopbeov^ a crowd of men.®**' 

!Most of the terminations of declension and conju- 
gation are demonstrative roots, and the s, for instance, 
of the third person singular, he love.s*, can be proved 
to have been originally the demonstrative pronoun 
of the third i)erson. It was originally not « but t. 
This will require some explanation. The termination 
t>f the third person singular of the present is ti in 
Sanskrit. Thus da, to give, becomes dadfiti, he 
givt‘S: d ha, to place ; dadhati, he places. 

In Greek this ti is changed into d; just as the 
Sanskrit tv am, the Latin hi, thou, appcMirs in Greek 
as sy. Thus Greek didod corresponds to Sanskrit 
dadati; tithed to dadhati. In the course of time, 
however, every Greek s between two vowels, in a ter- 
mination, was elided. Thus gmos does not form 
the genitive gencsos, like the Latin gemin, genesis or 
generis, but gencos^gmous. The dative is not genesi 
(the Latin generi), but genei^ genei. In the same 
manner all the regular verbs have ei for the termi- 
nation of the third person singular. But this ei 

" P4». V. 4, 21. 
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stands for esi. Thius typtei stands for typtesi^ and 
tliis for typteti. 

The Latin drops the final i, and instead of ti has t. 
Thus we get amat, dicit. 

Now there is a law to which I alluded before, 
which is called Grimm’s Law. According to it every 
tenuis in Latin is in Gothic represented by its cor- 
responding aspirate. Hence, instead of t, we should 
expect in Gothic th; and so we find indeed in Gothic 
hahai^^ instead of Latin hahet. This aspirlite likewise 
appears in Anglo-Saxon, where he loves is lufath. It 
is preserved in the Biblical he loveth, and it is only 
in modern English that it gradually sank to s. In 
the 8 of he loves, therefore, we have a demonstrative 
root, added to the predicative root love, and this s is 
originally the same as the Sanskrit ti. This ti again 
must be traced back to the demonstrative root t a, this 
or there ; which exists in the Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun tad, the Greek to, the Gothic thata, the 
English that ; and which in Latin we can trace in 
tails, tantus, tuvc, tain, and even in tarnen, an old 
locative in men. We have thus seen that what 
we call the third person singular of the present is 
in reality a simple compound of a predicative root 
with a demonstrative root. It is a compound like 
any other, only that the second pai*t is not predicative, 
but simply demonstrative. As in paymaster we pre- 
dicate pay of master, meaning a person whose ojffice 
it is to pay, so in dada-ti, give-he, the ancient 
framers of language simply predicated giving of 
some third person, and this synthetic proposition, 
give-he, is the same as what we now call the third 
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person singular in the indicative mood of the present 
tense, in the active voice.^^ 

We have necessarily confined ourselves in our 
analysis of language to that family of languages to 
which our own toxign(‘, and those with which we are 
best acquainted, belong ; but what applies to Sanskrit 
and the Aryan lainily applies to the whole realm of 
human speech. Every language, without a single 
exception, that has as yet been cast into the crucible 
of comparative grammar, has been found to con- 
tain these two substantial elements, predicative and 
demonstrative roots. In the Semitic family these 
two constituent elements are even more palpable than 
in Sanskrit and Greek. Even before the discovery 
of Sanskrit, and the rise of comparative philology, 
Semitic scholars had successfully traced back the 
whole dictionary of Hebrew and Arabic to a small 
number of roots, and as every root in these languages 
consists of three consonants, the Semitic languages 
have sometimes been called by the name of triliteral. 

To a still higher degree the constituent elements 
are, as it were, on the very surface in the Turanian 
family of speech. It is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of that family, that, whatever the number of 
prefixes and suffixes, the root must always sbind out 
in full relief, and must never be allowed to sufier by 
its contact with derivative elements. 

There is one language, the Chinese, in which no 
analysis of any kind is required for the discovery of 

•• Each verb in Greek, if coiyugated through all its voices, tenses, 
moods, and persons, yields, together with its participles, about 1,300 

forms. 
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its component parts. It is a language in which no 
coalescence of roots has taken place ; every word is a 
root, and every root is a word. It is, in fact, the 
most primitive stage in which we can imagine human 
language to have existed. It is language comme il 
faut; it is what we should naturally have expected 
all languages to be. 

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Polynesia, which h^ve not yet 
been dissected by the knife of the grammarian ; but 
we may be satisfied at least with this negative evi- 
dence, that, as yet, no language which has passed 
through the ordeal of grammatical analysis has ever 
disclosed any but these two constituent elements. 

The problem, ihercfore, of the origin of language, 
which seemed so perplexing and mysterious to th(‘ 
ancient philosophers, assumes a much simpler aspect 
with us. We have learnt what language is made of; 
we have found that everything in language, except 
the roots, is intelligible, and can be accounted for. 
Tin ‘re is nothing to surprise us in the combination of 
the predicative and demonstrative roots which led to 
the building up of all the languages with which we 
are acquainted, from (.liinese to Englisli. It is not 
only conceivable, as Professor Pott remarks, Hhat 
the formation of the Sanskrit language, as it is 
handed down to us, may have been preceded by a 
state of the greatest simplicity and entire absence of 
inflections, such as is exhibited to the present day 
by the Chinese and other monosyllabic languages.’ 
It is absolutely impossible that it should have been 
otherwise. After we have seen that all languages 
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must have started from this Cliinese or monosyllabic 
stage, the only portion of the problem of the origin 
of language that remains to be solved is this : How 
can we account for the origin of those predicative 
and demonstrative roots which form the (‘onstituent 
t'lements of all human speech, and which have 
hitherto resisted all attempts at further analysis? 
This problem will form the subject of our next two 
lectures. 
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LECTURE VIIL 

MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATIOI^. 

W E finished in our last lecture our analysis of 
lan^age, and we arrived at the result that 
prrdicative and demonatrattrc roots are the sole con- 
stituent elements of human speech. 

We now turn back in order to discover how many 
possible forms of langua<^e may be produced by the 
free combination of these constituent elements : and 
we shall then endeavour to find out whether each of 
these possible forms has its real counterpart in some 
or other of the dialects of nninkind. We are attempt- 
ing in iact to carry out a worphological classification 
of speech, which is based entirely on the form or 
manner in which roots are put together, and there- 
fore quite independent of the genealogical classifica- 
tion which, according to its very nature, is based on 
the formations of language handed down ready-made 
from generation to generation. 

Before, however, we enter on this, the principal 
subject of our present lecture, we have still to 
examine, as briefly as possible, a second family of 
speech, which, like the Aryan, is established on 
the strictest principles of genealogical classification, 
namely, the Seviitic, 
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The Semitic family is divided into three branches, 
the Aramaic^ the Hebraic, and the Arabic.^ 

The Aramaic occupies the north, including Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and part of the ancient kingdoms of 
Babylonia and Assyria. It is known to us chiefly in 
two dialects, the Syriac and Chaldee, The former 
name is given to the language which has been 
preserved to us in a translation of the Bible (the 
Peshito^) ascribed to the second century, and in the 
rich Christian literature dating from the fourth. It 
is still spoken, though in a very corrupt form, by the 
Nestorians of Kurdistan, near the lakes of Van and 
Urmia, and by some Christian tribes in Mesopotamia ; 
and an attempt has beiui made by the American 
missionaries,^ stationed at Urmia, to restore this 
dialect to some grammatical correctness by publish- 
ing translations and a grammar of what they cull 
the Neo- Syriac language.'* 

* Jlisfoire ghihafc <f Sj/stnne comjtarl' des Languts shmfiqves, par 
Ernest Kenan. Seconcie edition. Paris, 1868. 

^ Pcahito meiiiis simple. Tlic Old Testament was trnnHlatod from 
Hebrew, the New Te.stament from Greek, about 200, if not ear)i(*r. 
Ephraem Syrus lived in the middle of the fourtli century. During tiie 
eighth and ninth centuries tlie Nestorians of Syria acted as tlie instruc- 
tors of the Arabs. Tlicir lit(‘rary and intellectual supremacy began to 
fail in the tenth century. It revived for a time l)y Gregorius 
Barhebrams (Abulfaraj) in the thirteenth century. See Keiiun, p. 267. 

* Messrs. Perkins and Stotldard, the latter the author of a grammar, 
published in the Journal of the American Oriental Sociefg, vol. v. 

* The following extract, from Allon’s Memoir of Sher/kan^ wdll show 
how easily even intelligent persons deceive themselves, or are deceived 
by others, with regard to languages and tlieir relationship; — ‘1 shall 
never forget Mr. Sherman’s deliglit when he found that I)r. Nolan, 
speaking in native Irish, and Asaad y’ Kijatt from Bey root, speaking in 
Syro-phenician, could understand each other, so as to hold conversation. 
It seemed to settle the long-disputed point as to Ireland having been 
first peopled by dispersed Phcnician mariners.’ P. 216. 
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The name of Chaldee has been given to the lan- 
guage adopted by the Jews during the Babylonian 
captivity. Though the learned among the Jews 
always retained a knowledge of their sacred lan- 
guage, they soon began to adopt the dialect of their 
conquerors, not for conversation only, but also for 
literary composition.*^ The book of Ezra contains 
fragments in Chaldee, contemporaneous with the 
cuneiform inscription of Darius and Xprxes, and 
several of ilie apocryphal books, though preserved 
to us in Greek only, were most likely composed 
originally in Chaldee, and not in Hebrew. The 
Targuniti^ again, or translations and paraphrases of 
the Old Testament, written during the centuries im- 
mediately preceding and following the Christian era,^ 
give us another specimen of the Aramaic, or the 
language of Babylonia, as transplanted to Palestine. 
This Aramaic was the dialect spoken by Christ and 
llis disciples. The few authentic words preserved 
in the New Testament as spoken by our Lord in His 
own language, such as Taliiha hum I, Ephphatha, 
Ahha, are not in Hebrew, but in the Chaldee, or Ara- 
maic, as then spoken by the Jews.® 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the literature 
of the Jews continued to be written in the same 
dialect. The Talmud^ of Jerusalem of the fourth, 

• EoDau, pp. 214 soq. : ‘ Lo clmldeon bibli{pe serai t un dialecte ara- 
m<^on l^g^rumcnt ln['bruis6.* 

• Anibie, tarjam, to ex[)l:nn ; Dra^ofnant Arabic, taiyanidn. 

• The most aneicQt are those of Onkelos and Jonatlian, in the second 
century after Christ. Others are much later, later even than the Tal- 
mud. Benan, p. 220. 

• Benan, pp. *220-222. 

• Talmud pustnieti<Mi) consists of MUhna and Gemara. Mishna 
means repetition, viz. of ilu* Law. It was collected and written down 
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and that of Babylon of the fifth century, exhibit 
the Aramean, as spoken by the educated Jews set- 
tled in these two localities, though greatly depraved 
and spoiled by an admixture of strange elements. 
This language remained the literary idiom of the 
Jews to the tenth century. The Mmoray'^ and 
the traditional commentary of the Old Testament, 
was written in it about that time. Soon after the 
Jews adopted Arabic as their literary language, and 
retained it to the thirteenth century. They then 
returned to a kind of modernised Hebrew, which 
they still continue to employ for learned discussions. 

It is curious that the Aramaic branch of the 
Semitic family, though originally the language of 
the great kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh, should 
have been preserved to us only in the literature of 
the Jews, and of the Christians of Syria. There 
must have been a Babylonian literature, for the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans had acquired a reputation 
which could hardly have been sustained without a 
literature. Abraham must have spoken Aramaic 
before he emigrated to Canaan. Laban spoke the 
same dialect, and the name which he gave to the 
heap of stones that was to be a witness between him 
and Jacob (Jegar-sahadutha), is Syriac, whereas 
Galeed, the name by which Jacob called it, is He- 
brew.** If we are ever to recover a knowledge of 
that ancient Babylonian literature, it must be fi*om 

about 218, by Jehuda. Gemara is a continuation and commentary of 
the Mishna: that of JenuNilemiras ftniHhed towards the end of the 
fourth, that of Babylon towards the end of the fifth century. 

First printed in the Bahbinic Bihlt, Venice, 1525. 

Bee, however, wb*t h*s been saidc:^ Peblevi, p. 242. 

Quatrem5re, mr Un iVolailm#, p. 139. 

I. y 
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the cuneiform inscriptions lately brought home from 
Babylon and Nineveh. They are certainly written 
in a Semitic language. About this there can be no 
longer any doubt. And though the progress in de- 
ciphering them has been slow, and slower than was 
at one time expected, yet there is no reason to 
despair. In a letter, dated April 1853, Sir Henry 
Eawlinson wrote : — 

‘ On the clay tablets which we hale found at 
Nineveh, and which now are to be counted by thou- 
sands, there are explanatory treatises on almost every 
subject under the sun ; the art of writing, grammars, 
and dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, 
divisions of time, chronology, astronomy, geography, 
history, mythology, geology, botany, &c. In fact 
we have now at our disposal a perfect cyclopaedia of 
Assyrian science.’ 

Considering what has been achieved in deciphering 
one class of cuneiform inscriptions, the Persian, there 
is no reason to doubt that the whole of that cyelo- 
piedia will some day be read with the same ease with 
which we read the mountain records of Darius. 

There is, however, another miserable remnant of 
what was once the literature of the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, namely, the Book of Adaniy and similar 
works preserved by the Mmdaitea or Nasoream, a 
curious sect settled near Bassora. Though the com- 
position of these w’orks is as late as the tenth century 
after Christ, it has been supposed that under a 
modem crust of wild and senseless hallucinations, 
they contain some grains of genuine ancient Babylo- 
nian thought. These M&ndaUes have in fact been 
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identified with the Nahateansy who are mentioned 
as late as the tenth century*^ of our era, as a race 
purely pagan, and distinct from Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. In Arabic the name Nabatean^^ is 
used for Babylonians — nay, all the people of Aramaic 
origin, settled in the earliest times between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, are referred to by that naine.'^ 
It is supposed that the Nabateans, who are men- 
tioned about the beginning of tlie Christian era as a 
race distinguished for their astronomical and gene- 
nil scientific knowledge, were the ancestors of the 
medijBval Nabateans, and the descendants of the 
ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans. You may have 
lately seen in some literary journals an account of 
a work called The Nabatean Agricnlture, It exists 
only in an Arabic translation by Ibn-Wahshiyyah, 
the Chaldean, who lived about 900 years after 
Christ, but the original, which was written by 
Kuthami in Arainean, has lately been refeiTcd to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century b.c. The 
evidence is not yet fully before us, but from what 
is known it seems more likely that this work was 


Renan, p. 241. Ibid. p. 237. 

Quatremere, Mcmoirc sur fe.s Nabatecns^ p. 116. 

Ibn-Wahshiyyah was a Mussulman, but his family had been con- 
verted for three generations only. lie translated a collection of Naba- 
tean books. Three have been pre-servcxl : 1. The Nabatean Agriculture; 
2. The Book on Poisons ; 3. The Book of Tenkelusha (Teucros) the 
Babylonian ; besides fragments of The Book of the Secrets of the Sun 
and Moon. The Nabatean Agriculturo was referred by Quatremere 
{Jouni'Ol asiatiqiie, 1835) to the period betw'een Belesis who delivered 
the Babylonians from their Median masters and the taking of Babylon 
by Cj'rus. Professor Chwolson of St. Petersburg, who has examined 
all the MSS., places Kuthami at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. 
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the compilation of a Nabatean who lived about the 
fourth century after Christ;*^ and though it contains 
ancient traditions, which may go back to the days of 
the great Babylonian monarchs, these traditions can 
hardly be taken as a fair representation of the an- 
cient civilisation of the Aramean race. 

The second branch of the Semitic family is the 
Hebraic, chiefly represented by the ancient language 
of Palestine, where Hebrew was spoken and written 
from the days of Moses to the times oi Nehemiah 
and the Maccabees, though of course with consider- 
able modifications, and with a strong admixture 
Aramean forms, particularly since the Babylonian cap- 
tivity and the rise of a powerful civilisation in the 
neighbouring country of Syria. The ancient language 
of Phenicia, to judge from inscriptions, was most 
closely allied to Hebrew, and the language of the Car- 
thaginians too must be referred to the same branch. 

Hebrew was first encroached upon by Aramaic dia- 
lects through the political ascendency of Babylon, 
and still more of Syria ; it had to yield to Greek, for 
a time the language of civilisation in the East ; and 
was at last swept away by Arabic, which, since the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria in the year 636, has 
monopolised nearly the whole area formerly occupied 
by the two older branches of the Semitic stock, the 
Aramaic and Hebrew. 

This third, or Arabic, branch sprang from the 
Arabian peninsula, where it is still spoken by a com- 
pact mass of aboriginal inhabitants. Its most ancient 
documents are the Himyaritic inscriptions. In very 

•’ Renan, ^fi moire sur I Age dti Litre intitule Agricvlture nabateenne, 
1 >. 38, Paris, 1860 ; Timef, January 31, 1862. 
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early times this Arabic branch was transplanted to 
Africa, where, south of Egypt and Nubia, on the 
coast opposite Yemen, an ancient Semitic dialect has 
maintained itself to the present day. This is the 
Ethiopic or Abyssinian^ or, as it is called by the 
people themselves, the Oees language. Though no 
longer spoken in its purity by the people of Habesli, 
it is still preserved in their sacred writings, trans- 
lations of the Bible, and similar works, which date 
from the third and fourth centuries. The modern 
language of Abyssinia is called Amharic. 

The earliest literary documents of Arabic go back 
beyond Mohammed. They are called MoallaJcdt, lite- 
rally, suspended poems, because they are said to have 
been thus publicly exhibited at Mecca. They are old 
popular poems, descriptive of desert life. Besides 
these there are the Divans of the six ancient Arabic 
])oets, which, in their original form, go back beyond 
the time of Mohammed. With Mohammed, Arabic 
became the language of a victorious religion, and 
established its sway over Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

These three branches, the Aramaic, the Hebraic, 
and Arabic, are so closely related to each other, that 
it was impossible not to recognise their common 
origin. Every root in these languages, as far back 
as we know them, must consist of three consonants, 
and numerous words are derived from these roots by 
a simple change of vowels, leaving the consonantal 
skeleton as much as possible intact. It is impossible 
to mistake a Semitic language ; and, what is most 
important, it is impossible to imagine an Aryan 
language derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from 
an Aryan language. The grammatical framework is 
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totally distinct in these two families of speech.’^ 
This does not exclude, however, the possibility that 
both are diverging streams of the same source ; and 
the comparisons that have been instituted between 
the Semitic roots, reduced to their simplest form, and 
the roots of the Aryan languages, have made it more 
than ijrobable that the material elements with which 
they both started were originally the same. 

Other languages which are supposed t^ belong to 
the Semitic family are the Berber dialects of Northern 
Africa., spoken on the coast from Egypt to the At- 
lantic Ocean before the invasion of the Arabs, and 
now pushed back towards the interior. Some other 
African languages, too, such as the Haussa (ind Galla, 
have been classed as Semitic ; and the language of 
Egypt, fi'om the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions to 
the Coptic, which ceased to be spoken after tlic 
seventeenth century, has equally been referred to 
this class. The Semitic character of these dialects, 
however, is much less clearly defined, and the exact 
degree of relationship in which they stand to the 
Semitic languages, properly so called, has still to be 
determined. 

Tlioulopiaiis who still maintain that all lanj^iagcs w’ere derived 
from llchrt'W would do well to rvad a work by the Abbe Ijorenzo 
Henms, the dedication of which was acecpt('d by Pope Pius VI., Sapgio 
Praticoddle Lingne, 1787, particularly the fourth chapter, which has the 
title ‘ Ijix sostanziale diversita degl’ idiomi nclla sintassi addimostra 
essere vana 1’ opinione degli Autori, che li crtnlono dorivati dalf Ebreo,’ 

*• Some excellent articles on these outlying members of the Semitic 
family were published by Dr. Ix)ttner in the Transactions of the Philv- 
logicat Society^ 1801, p. 20, ‘On the Sister Families of Languages, 
especially those connected uith the Semitic Family.’ The relationship, 
however, of these languages with Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, is 
hardly so close and definite as might seem to be implied by the term 
Sister Families.’ 
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Strictly speaking, the Aryan and Semitic are the 
only families of speech which fully deserve that title* 
They both presuppose the existence of a finished sys- 
tem of grammar, previous to the first divergence of 
their dialects. Their history is from the beginning 
a history of decay rather than of growth, and hence 
the unmistakeable family-likeness which pervades 
every one even of their latest descendants. The lan- 
guage of the Sepoy and that of the English soldier 
are, strictly speaking, one and the same language. 
They are both built up of materials which were defi- 
nitely shaped before the Teutonic and Indie branches 
sepai'ated. No new root has been added to either 
since their first sei^aration; and the grammatical 
forms which are of more modern growth in English 
or Hindustani are, if elosel}'^ examined, new com- 
binations only of elements which existed from the 
beginning in all the Aryan dialects. In the termina- 
tion of the English he and in the inaudible ter- 
mination of the French il est^ we recognise the result 
of an act performed before the first separation of the 
Aryan family, the combination of the predicative 
root a s with the demonstrative root t i ; an act j3er- 
formed once for all, and continuing to be felt to the 
present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have his 
name stamped on every brick that was used during 
his reign in erecting his colossal palaces. Those 
palaces fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were carried away for building new cities ; 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 
modern city of Bagdad on the borders of the Tigris, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered on each the clear 
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traces of that royal signature. It is the same if we 
examine the structure of modem languages. They 
too were built up with the materials taken from the 
ruins of the ancient languages, and every word, if 
properly examined, displays the visible stamp im- 
pressed upon it from the first by the founders of the 
Aryan and the Semitic empires of speech. 

The relationship of languages, however, is not al- 
ways so close. Languages may diverge before their 
grammatical system has become fixed and hardened ; 
and in that case they cannot be expected to show 
the same marked features of a common descent as, 
for instance, the Neo-Latin dialects, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. They may have much in common, but 
they will likewise display an after-growth in words 
and grammatical forms peculiar to each dialect. 
With regard to words we see that even languages so 
intimately related to each other as the six Romance 
dialects, diverged in some of the commonest expres- 
sions. Instead of the Latin f rater ^ the French frhre^ 
we find in Spanish hermano. There was a very good 
reason for this change. The Latin word frater^ changed 
into fray and frayle, had been applied to express a 
brother or a friar. It was felt inconvenient that the 
same word should express two ideas which it was 
sometimes necessary to distinguish, and therefore, by 
a kind of natural elimination, f rater was given up as 
the name of brother in Spanish, and replaced from 
the dialectical stores of Latin by germanua. In the 
same manner the Latin word for shepherd, pastor^ 
was so constantly applied to the shepherd of the 
people, or the clergyman, le pnateur, that a new word 
was wanted for the real shepherd. Thus herbicarms, 
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from herhex or ven^eXy a wether, was used instead of 
pastoTy and changed into the French herger. Instead 
of the Spanish enfermOy ill, we find in French maladey 
in Italian malaio. Languages so intimately related 
as Greek and Latin have fixed on different expres- 
sions for son, daughter, brother, woman, man, sky, 
earth, moon, hand, mouth, tree, bird, &c.®® That is 
to say, out of a large number of synonymes which 
were supplied by the numerous dialects of the Aryan 
family, the Greeks perpetuated one, the Romans an- 
other. It is clear that when the working of this 
principle of natural selection is allowed to extend 
more widely, languages, though proceeding from tlie 
same source, may in time acquire a totally diffeient 
nomenclature for the commonest objects. The num- 
ber of real synonymes is frequently exaggerated, and 
if we are told that in Icelandic there are 1 20 tiames 
for island, or in Arabic 500 names for lion,^' and 
1,000 names for sword,^^ many of these are no doubt 
purely poetical. But even where there are in a lan- 
guage only four or five names for the same objects, 
it is clear that four languages might be derived from 
it, each in appearance quite distinct from the rest.^® 
The same applies to grammar. When the Romance 
languages, for instance, formed their new. future by 
placing the auxiliary verb haherCy to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to fix 
upon some other expedient for expressing the future. 


*• 8©e Leitrr on the Turanian Langtmges, p. 62. 

** Kenan, Histoire dcs Jjinguee aemitiquee, p. 137. 

** Pococke, Mtc’S to Ahulfaragiue, p. 163 ; Glossology, p. 362. See 
infra, p. 438. 

** See Terrien Poncel, Du Langage. p. 213. 
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Tte French might have chosen je vais dire or je 
dirvaie (I wade to say) instead of je diraiy and in this 
case the future in French would have been totally 
distinct from the future in Italian. If such changes 
are possible in literary languages of such long stand- 
ing as French and Italian, we must be prepared for 
a great deal more in languages which, as I said, 
diverged before any definite settlement had taken 
place, either in their grammar or their Idictionary. 
If we were to expect in them the definite criteria of 
a genealogical relationship which unites the mem- 
bers of the Aryan and Semitic families of speech, we 
should necessarily be disappointed. Such criteria 
could not possibly exist in these languages. But 
there are criteria for determining even these more 
distant degrees of relationship in the vast realm of 
speech ; and they are sufficient at least to arrest the 
hasty conclusions of those who would deny the pos- 
sibility of a common origin of any languages more 
removed from each other than French and Italian, 
Sanskrit and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. You will 
see this more clearly after we have examined the 
principles of what I call the morphological classifica- 
iion of human speech. 

As all languages, so far as we can judge at present, 
can be reduced in the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is clear that, according to the man- 
ner in which roots are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in 
the gradual formation of speech. 

1. Roots may be used as words, each root preserv- 
ing its full independence. 
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2. Two roots may be joined together to form 
words, and in these compounds one root may lose its 
independence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form 
words, and in these compomids both roots may lose 
their independence. 

What applies to two roots, applies to three or four 
or more. The principle is the same, though it would 
lead to a more varied subdivision. 

The first stage, in which each root preserves its 
independence, and in which there is no formal dis- 
tinction between a root and a word, I call the 
Radical Stage, This stage is best represented by 
ancient Chinese. Languages belonging to this first 
or Radical Stage have sometimes been called Mono- 
syllabic or Isolating, The second stage, in which 
two or more roots coalesce to form a word, the one 
retaining its radical independence, the other sinking 
down to a mere termination, I call the Terminational 
Stage, This stage is best rex>resented by the Tura- 
nian family of sx^eech, and the languages belonging 
to it have generally been called agghdinaiivey from 
gluten, glue. The third stage, in which roots coalesce 
so that neither the one nor the other retains its sub- 
stantive independence, I call the Inflectional Stage, 
This stage is best represented by the Aryan and 
Semitic families, and the languages belonging to it 
have sometimes been distinguished by the name of 
amalgamating or organic. 

The first stage excludes phonetic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corruption in 
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the principal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The third stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
the principal root and in the terminations. 

A few instances will make this classification 
clearer. 

In the first stage, which is represented by Chinese, 
every word is a root, and has its own substantial 
meaning. Thus, where we say in Latin hkculo, with 
a stick, we say in Chinese y cdny}^ Here ^ might 
be taken for a mere preposition, like the English 
with. But in Chinese this ^ is a root ; it is the 
same word which, if used as a verb, would mean ‘ to 
employ.’ Therefore in Chinese ^ cdng means literally 
‘ employ stick.’ Or again, where we say in English 
at home^ or in Latin dom% the Chinese say iio-li, it 6 
meaning house, and li originally inside,^^ The name 
for day in modem Chinese is §i-tse, which means 
originally son of the sunJ^ 

There is in Chinese, as we saw before, no formal 
distinction between a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition. The same root, according to 
its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of gi’eat, greatness, greatly, and to be 
great. Everything, in fact, depends in Chinese on 
the proper collocation of words in a sentence. Thus 
7igd td ni means ‘ I beat thee ; ’ but ni td ngb would 


Endlicher, ChinesUche Grammatik^ s. 223. 

« rhid. 8. 339. 

’• In this word tse (t*eu) does not sifrnify son ; it is an addition of 
frequent occurrence after nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Thus, lao, 
old, + is father; wcV, the interior, + is wife; hianff, scent, 
•f fscu is clov»’ : hoa, to beg, + iscu, a mendicant ; hi, to act, + tseu, an 
actor.’ — IStaniblas Julien. 
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mean 'thou beatest me.^ Thus ngd §in means ‘a 
bad man ; gin ngd would mean * the man is bad/ 

As long as every word, or part of a word, is felt to 
express its own radical meaning, a language belongs 
to the first or radical stage. As soon as such words 
as tse in §i-tsey day, li in at home, or ^ in 

y-^6dn(jy with the stick, lose their etymological mean- 
ing and become mere signs of derivation or of case, 
language enters into the second or terminational 
stage. 

By far the largest number of languages belong to 
this stasre. The whole of what is called the Turanian 
class consists of terminational or agglutinative lan- 
guages, and this Turanian class comprises in reality 
all languages spoken in Asia and Europe, and not 
included under the Aryan and Semitic families, with 
the exception, though this is doubtful, of Chinese and 
its cognate dialects. In the great continent of the 
Old World the Semitic and Aryan languages occupy 
only what may be called the four western peninsulas, 
namely, India with Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, and 
Europe; and we have reason to suppose that even 
these countries were held by Turanian tribes previous 
to the arrival of the Aryan and Semitic nations. 

This Turanian class is of great importance in the 
science of language. Some scholars would deny it 
the name of a family ; and if family is only applicable 
to dialects so closely connected among themselves as 
the Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt be preferable 
to speak of the Turanian as a class or group, and not 
as a family of languages. But this concession must 
not be understood as an admission that the members 
of this class start from diflerent sources, and that they 
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are held together by no genealogical affinity, but hj 
morphological similarity only. 

These languages share elements in common which 
they must have borrowed from the same source, and 
their formal coincidences, though of a different cha- 
racter from those of the Aryan and Semitic families, 
are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident. 

The name Turanian is used in opposition'to Aryan, 
and is applied to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed 
to the agricultural or Aryan races. 

The Turanian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 

The Northern is sometimes called the TJraU Altaic 
or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into five classes, the 
Tungusicy Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyedic. 

The Southern, which occupies the South of Asia, 
is divided into four classes, the Tamulic, or the lan- 
guages of the Dekhan ; the Bhotiya, or the dialects 
of Tibet and Bhotan ; the TcCic, or the dialects of 
Siam ; and the Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian 
dialects. 

No doubt, if we expected to find in this immense 
ininiber of languages the same family likeness which 
holds the Semitic or Aryan languages together, we 
should be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
family likeness constitutes one of the distinguishing 
features of the Turanian dialects. They are Nomad 
languages, as contrasted with the Aryan and Semitic 
languages.*^ In the latter most words and gram- 
matical forms were thrown out but once by the 


Letitr on the Turanian Languages^ p. 24 . 
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creative power of one generation, and they were not 
lightly parted with, even thongh their original dis- 
tinctness had been blurred by phonetic corruption. 
To hand down a language in this manner is possible 
only among people whose history runs on in one 
main stream, and where religion, law, and poetry 
supply well-defined borders which hem in on every 
side the current of language. Among the Turanian 
nomads no such nucleus of a political, social, or 
literary , character has ever been formed. Empires 
were no sooner founded than they were scattered 
again like the sand-clouds of the desert ; no laAvs, no 
songs, no stories outlived the age of their authors. 
How quickly language can change, if thus left to 
itself without any literary standard, we saw in a 
former lecture, when treating of the growth of dia- 
lects. The most necessary substantives, such as 
father, mother, daughter, son, have frequently been 
lost, and replaced hy synonymes in the different 
dialects of Turanian speech, and the grammatical 
terminations have been treated with the same freedom. 
Nevertheless some of the Turanian numerals and 
pronouns, and several Turanian roots, point to a 
single original source ; and the common words and 
common roots which have been discovered in the 
most distant branches of the Turanian stock, warrant 
the admission of a real, though very distant, genea- 
logical relationship of all Turanian speech. 

The most characteristic feature of the Turanian 
languages is what has been called Agglutination^ or 
* gluing together.’^ This means not only that, in 


Survey of Language$^ p. 90. 
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their grammar, pronouns are glued to the verbs in 
order to form the conjugation, or prepositions to sub- 
stantives in order to form declension. That would 
not be a distinguishing characteristic of the Turanian 
or nomad languages ; for in Hebrew, as well as in 
Sanskrit, conjugation and declension were originally 
formed on the same principle. What distinguishes 
the Turanian languages is, that in them the conju- 
gation and declension can still be taken ko pieces; 
and although the terminations have by no means 
always retained their significative power as inde- 
pendent words, they are felt as modificatory syllables, 
and as distinct from the roots to which they are 
appended. 

In the Aryan languages the modifications of words, 
comprised under declension and conjugation, were 
likewise originally expressed by agglutination. But 
the component parts began soon to coalesce, so as to 
form one integral word, liable in its turn to phonetic 
corruption to such an extent that it became impossible 
after a time to decide which was the root and which 
the modificatory element. The difference between an 
Aryan and a Turanian language is somewhat the same 
as between good and bad mosaic. The Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Turanian words clearly 
show the sutures and fissures where the small stones 
are cemented together. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
languages should have remained in this second or 
agglutinative stage. It was felt essential that the 
rascal portion of each word should stand out in 
distinct relief, and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 
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The French age, for instance, has lost its whole 
material body, and is nothing but termination. Age 
in Old French was cage and edage. Edage is a 
corruption of the Latin cetaticum; ceiaticum is a 
derivative of cetas ; oetas an abbreviation of cevitas; 
ctvitas is derived from wvurriy and in awnm, w only 
is the radical or predicative element, the Sanskrit ^ly 
in 4y-us, life, wliich contains the germ from which 
these various words derive their life and meaning. 
From cevum the Eomans derived wvitemu.% contracted 
into ixtemus^ so that age and eternity flow from the 
same source. What trace of ce or a^vurn, or even 
eevitiu and oetas, remains in age ? Turanian lan- 
guages cannot aftbrd such words as age in their 
dictionaries. It is an indispensable requirement in 
a nomadic language that it should be intelligible to 
many, though their intercourse be but scanty. It 
requires tradition, society, and literature to maintain 
words and forms which can no longer be analysed 
at once. Such words would seldom spring up in 
nomadic languages, or if they did they would die 
away with each generation. 

The Aryan verb contains many forms in which the 
personal pronoun is no longer felt distinctly. And 
yet ti’adition, custom, and law preserve the life of 
these veterans, and make us feel unwilling to part 
with them. But in the ever-shifting state of a 
nomadic society no debased coin can be tolerated in 
language, no obscure legend accepted on trust. The 
metal must be pure, and the legend distinct ; that the 
one may be weighed, and the other, if not deciphered, 
at least recognised as a well-known guarantee. Hence 
1 . z 
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the small proportion of irregular forms in all agglu- 
tinative languages.” 

A Turanian might tolerate the Sanskrit 

as-mi, a-si, as-ti ’s-mas, ’s-tha ’s-anti, 

I am, thou art, he is, we are, you are, they are ; 

or even the Latin 

’s-um, e-s, es-t, ’su-mus, es-tis, ’sunt. 

In these instances, with a few excepiions, root 
and affix are as distinguishable as, for instance, in 
Turkish : 

hakar-im, bakar-sin, bakar, 

I regard, thou regardest, he regards. 

bakar-iz, bakar-siiiiz, bakar-lar, 

w'e regard, you regard, they regard. 

But a conjugation like the Hindustani, which is a 
modern Aryan dialect, 

hun, hai, hai, hain, ho, hain, 

wo\ild not be compatible with the genius of the 
Turanian languages, because it would not answer the 
ri'quirements of a nomadic life. Turanian dialects 
exhibit either no temiinational distinctions at all, 
as in Maiidshu, which is a Tungusic dialect; or a 
complete and intelligible system of affixes, as in the 
spoken dialect of Nyertchirisk, equally of Tungusic 
descent. But a state of conjugation in which, through 
phonetic corruption, the suffix of the first person 
singular and plural and of the third person plural 
ore the same, where there is no distinction between 
the second and third persons singular, and between 

*• The Al>b6 Molina states that the language of Chili is entirely free 
from irregular forms (Du Ponceau, ifhnoire, p. 90). 
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the first and third persons plural, would necessarily 
lead, in a Turanian dialect, to the adoption of n^w 
and more expressive forms. New pronouns would 
have to be used to mark the persons, or some other 
expedient be resorted to for the same purpose. 

And this will make it still more clear why the 
Turanian languages, or in fact all languages in this 
second or agglutinative stage, though protected 
against phonetic corruption more than the Aryan 
and Semitic languages, are so much exposed to the 
changes produced by dialectical regeneration. A 
Turanian retains, as it were, the consciousness of 
Ills language and grammar. The idea, for instance, 
which he connects with a plural is that of a noun 
rollowed by a syllable indicative of plurality ; a 
passive with him is a verb followed by a syllable 
expressive of suffering, or eating, or going.'*^” Now 
these determinative ideas may be expressed in va- 
rious ways, and though in one and the same clan, 
and during one period of time, a certain numbei’ of 
terminations would become stationary, and be as- 
signed to the expression of certain grammatical 
categories, such as the plural, the passive, the geni- 
tive, different hordes, as tiny separated, would still 
feel themselves at liberty to repeat the process of 
grammatical composition, and defy the comparative 
gramiUarian to prove the identity of the terminations, 
even in dialects so closely allied as Finnish and 
Hungarian, or Tamil and Telugu. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Turanian 
or agglutinative languages are for ever passing 
thiough this process of grammatical regeneration. 

•® Letter on the Turanian LangucKjea^ p. 206. 
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Where nomadic tribes approach to a political or- 
ganisation, their language, though Turanian, may 
approach to the system of political or traditional 
languages, such as Sanskrit or Hebrew. This is in- 
deed the case with the most advanced members of 
the Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Finnish, 
the Tamil, Telugu, &c. Many of their grammatical 
terminations have suffered by phonetic corruption, 
but they have not been replaced by new ‘and more 
expressive words. The termination of the plural is 
lu in Telugu, and this is supposed to be a mere corrup- 
tion of gal, the termination of the plural in Tamil. 
The only characteristic Turanian feature which always 
remains is this : the root is never obscured. Besides 
this, the determining or modifying syllables are 
generally placed at the end, and the vowels do not 
become so absolutely fixed for each syllable as in 
Sanskrit or Hebrew. On the contrary, there is what 
is called the Law of Harmony, according to which 
the vowels of each word may be changed and modu- 
lated so as to harmonise with the key-note struck by 
its chief vowel. The vowels in Turkish, for instance, 
are divided into two classes, mharp and fiat. If a 
verb contains a sharp vowel in its radical portion, 
the vowels of the terminations are all sharp, while 
the same terminations, if following a root with a fiat 
vowel, modulate their own words into the flat key. 
Thus we have sev-mek, to love, but hah-mah, to re- 
’ gard, meh or mal: being the termination of the in- 
finitive. Thus we say ev-ler, the houses, but aUlar, 
the horses, ler or lar being the termination of the 
plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preseiwed a 
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similar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its 
vowels, while traces of it have been found among the 
most distant members of the Turanian family, as in 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken 
in the north of Siberia, in the Tulu,** and in dialects 
spoken on the eastern frontiers of India. 

For completeness sake I add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly taken from my Survey of 
Languages, publislied 1855: — 

Tungusic Class, 

Tlie Tungusic branch extends from China north- 
ward to Siberia and westward to 113®, whore the 
river Tunguska partly marks its frontier. The Tun- 
gusic tribes in Siberia are under Russian sway. 
<)ther Tungusic tribes belong to the Chinese empire, 
and are known by the name of Mandshu, a name 
taken after they had conquered China in 1 644, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 

Mongolic Class. 

The original seats of the people who speak Mon- 
golic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in the 
eastern parts of Siberia, where we find them as 
early as the ninth century after Christ. They were 
divided into three classes, the Mongols proper, the 
Buriats, and the Olots or Kalmuks. Chingis-khan 
(1227) united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not only 

•’ ‘ Id Tulu final short u is left nnehanged only after words contaiiio 
ing labial vowels {bu4iidu^ having left) ; it is changed into u after all 
other rowels (jhifidudut having said.)’ — Dr. Gundert. 
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Mongolic, but Tungusic and Turkic, commonly called 
Tataric, tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Europe, and changed into Tartar, as if derived 
from Tartarus y it was applied promiscuously to all 
the nomadic warriors whom Asia then poured forth 
over Europe. Originally Tatar was a name of the 
Mongolic races, but through their political a|sceiidaiiey 
in Asia after Chiiigis-khan, it b('came usual do call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway by 
the name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tataric is 
now used in two several senses. Followiner th(‘ 

o 

example of writers of the Middle Ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
term comprising all languages spoken b}' the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in which I use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tataric has become the name of that class of Turanian 
languages of which the Turkish is the most jwo- 
minent member. While the Mongolic class — that 
which in fact luis the greatest claims to the name of 
Tataric — is never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom to apply this name to the third or 
Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic division ; and the 
races belonging to this branch have in many instances 
themselves adopted the name. These Turkish, or, as 
they are more commonly called, Tataric races, we re 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on the Black Sea, and were known as Komanes, 
Pechenegs, and Bulgars, when conquered by the 
Mongolic army of the son of Chinghis-khan, who 
founded the Kapehakian empire, extending from the 
Dueistr to the Yemba and the Kirgisian steppes. 
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Russia for two centuries was under the sway of these 
khans, known as the khans of the Golden Horde. 
Their empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and several smaller kingdoms rose 
out of its ruins. Among these "Krim, Kasan, and 
Astrachan were the most important. The prima^s 
of these kingdoms still gloried in their descent from 
Chingis-khan, and had hence a right to the name of 
i\Iongols or Tatars. But their armies and subjects 
also, who were of Turkish blood, received the name 
of tlteir princes; and their languages continued to be 
called Tataric, even aft(‘r tlie Turkish tribt‘s by wliom 
they were spoken had been bi-ought under the Russian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by khans of 
Mongolic or Tataric <'>rigiu. It woidd therefor(» l)e 
desirable to use Turkic instead of Tataric, when 
speaking of the third branch of the northern division 
of the Turanian family, did not a (dia.nge of tenni- 
nology generally produce as iiundi confusion as it 
remedies. The recollection of their non-Tataric, i.e. 
non-Mongolic, origin remains, it appears, among tht‘ 
so-called Tatars of Kasan and Astrachan. If ask(‘d 
whether they are Tatars, they reply No; and they 
call their language Turki or Turuk, but not Tatari. 
Nay, they consider Tatar as a term of reproach, 
sjmonymous with robber, evidently from a recollec- 
tion that their ancestors had once been coiupiered 
and enslaved by Mongolic, that is, Tataric, tribes. 
AU this rests on the authority of Klaproth, who 
during his stay in Russia had great opportunities of 
studying the languages spoken on the frontiers of 
this haif-Asiatic empire. 

The conquests of the Mongols, or the descendants 
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of Chingis-kliaii, were not confined, however, to these 
Turkish tribes. They conquered China in the east, 
where they founded the Mongolic dynasty of Tuan, 
and in the west, after subduing the khalifs of Bagdad 
and the sultans of Iconium, they conquered Moscow, 
and devastated the greater part of Eussia. In 1240 
they invaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Poland, 
and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, aiid, having 
exhausted that country, occupied Hungary. 

At that time they had to choose a new khan, which 
could only be done at Karakorum, the old capital of 
their empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
♦nnperor to govern an empire which then extended 
from China to Poland, from India to Siberia. But 
a realm of such vast proportions could not be long 
held together, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
century it broke up into several independent states, 
all under Mongolian princes, but no longer under one 
khan of khans. Thus new independent Mongolic 
empires arose in China, Turkestan, Siberia, Southern 
Eussia, and Persia. In 1360 the Mongolian dynasty 
was driven out of China ; in the fifteenth century 
they lost their hold on Eussia. In Central Asia they 
rallied once more under Timur (1369), whose sway 
was again acknowledged from Karakorum to Persia 
and Anatolia. But, in 1468, this empire also fell by 
its own weight, and for want of powerful rulers like 
Cliingis-khan or Timur. In Jagatai alone — the 
country extending from the Aral Lake to the Hindu- 
kush between the rivers Oxus and Yaxartes (Jihon 
and Sihon), and once governed by Jagatai, the son 
of Chingis-khan — the Mongolian dynasty maintaiiitMl 
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itself, and thence it was that Baber, a descendant of 
Timnr, conquered India, and founded there a Mon- 
golian dynasty, surviving up to our own times in the 
Great Moguls of Delhi. Most Mongolic tribes are 
now under the sway of the nations whom they once 
had conquered, the Tiingusic sovereigns of China, the 
Eussian Czars, and the Turkish sultans. 

The Mongolic language, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from China as far as the Volga, has 
given rise to but few dialects. Next to Tungusic 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
family, and the scantiness of grammatical termina- 
tions accounts for the fact that, as a language, it has 
remained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a distinction between the language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern tribes ; and incipient 
traces of grammatical life have lately been discovered 
by Castren, the great Swedish traveller and Turanian 
philologist, iu the spoken dialect of the Buriats. In 
it the persons of the verb are distinguished by affixes, 
while, according to the rules of Mongolic grammar, 
no other dialect distinguishes in the verb between 
amo, amas, ama^. 

The Mongols who live in Europe have fixed their 
tents on each side of the Volga and along the coast 
of the Caspian Sea near Astrakhan. Another colony 
is found south-east of Sembirsk. They belong to the 
Western branch, and are Olbts or Kalmuks, who left 
their seats on the Koko-nur, and entered Europe in 
1662. They proceeded from the clans Diirbet and 
Torgod, but most of the Torgods returned again in 
1770, and their descendants are now scattered over 
the Kirgisian steppes. 
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Turkic Class, 

Much more import«aiit are the languages belonging 
to the third branch of the Turanian family, most 
prominent among which is the Turkish or Osmauli 
of Constantinople. The number of the Turkish in- 
habitants of European Turkey is indeed small. It 
is generally stated at 2,000,000 ; but Shafarik esti- 
mates the number of genuine Turks at not more than 
700,000, who rule over fifteen millions of people. The 
different Turkic dialects of which the Osmanli is 
one, occupy one of the largest linguistic iireas, ex- 
tending from the Lena and the Polar Sea down to 
the Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by which the Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
Hiung-nu. These Hiung-iiu founded an empire 
(200 B.c.) comprising a large portion of Asia west of 
China. Engaged in frequent wars with the Chinese, 
they were defeated at last in the middle of the first 
century after (fiirist. Thereupon they divided into a 
iiorthern and southern empire ; and, after the south- 
ern Hiung-nu had become subjects of China, they 
attacked the northern Hiung-nu, together with the 
Chinese, and, driving them out of their seats between 
llie rivers Amur and Selenga, and the Altai moun- 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have given the 
first impulse to the inroads of the barbarians into 
Europe. In the beginning of the third century, the 
Mongolic and Tungusic tribes, who had filled the seats 
of the northern Hiung-nu, had grown so powerful as 
to attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive them 
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from their territories. This occasioned a second mi- 
gration of Asiatic tribes towards the west. 

Another name by which the Chinese designate 
these Hiung-nu or Turkish tribes is Tu-kiu. This 
Tu-kiu is supposed to be identical with Turk. Al- 
though the tribe to which this name was given was 
originally but small, it began to spread in the sixth 
century from the Altai to the Caspian, and it was 
probably to them that in 5G9 the Emperor Justinian 
sent an ambassador in the person of Semar(dios. 
The empire of the Tu-kin was destroyed in the eighth 
century, by the ‘^IIui-‘he (Chinese Kao-che). This 
tribe, equally of Turkish origin, maintained itself 
for about a century, and was them conquered by the 
Chinese and driven back from the northern borders 
of China. Part of the ‘Hui-‘he occupied Tangut, 
and, after a second det(‘at by the Mongolians in 1257, 
the remnant proceeded still farther west, and joined 
the Uigurs, whose tents were pitched near the towns 
of Turfan, Kashgar, KiiamiJ, Jind Aksu. 

These facts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show from the very earliest times the westward ten- 
dency of the Turkish nations. In 5G8 Turkish tribes 
occupied the country between the Volga and the sea 
of Azov, and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 

The northern part of Persia, west of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, Shir wan, and 
Dagestan, harbour a Turkish population, known by 
the general name of Turkman or Kisil-bash (Qazal- 
basM, i. e. Red-caps). They are nomadic robbers, 
and their arrival in these countries dates from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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East of the Caspian Sea the Turkman tribes are 
under command of the Usbek-khans of Khiva, Fer- 
gana, and Bukhara. They call themselves, however, 
not subjects but guests of these khans. Still more 
to the east the Turkmans are under Chinese sove- 
reignty, and in the south-west they reach as far as 
Khorasan and other provinces of Persia. 

The Usbeks, descendants of the ‘Hpi-^he and 
Uigurs, and originally settled in the neighbourhood 
of the towns of Khoten, Kashgar, Turfan, and Khamil, 
crossed the Yaxartes in the sixteenth century, and, 
after several successful campaigns, gained possession 
of Balkh, Kharism (Khiva), Bukhara, and Fergana. 
In the latter country and in Balkh they have become 
agricultural ; but generally their life is nomadic, and 
too warlike to be called pastoral. 

Another Turkish tribe are the Nogai, west of the 
Caspian, and also north of the Black Sea. To the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they lived 
north-east of the Caspian, and the steppes on the 
left of the Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the 
Kalmiiks, a Mongolic tribe, the Nogais advanced 
westward as far as Astrachan. Peter I. transferred 
them thence to the north of the Caucasian moun- 
tains, where they still graze their flocks on the shores 
of the Kuban and the Kuma. One horde, that of 
Kundur, remained on the Yolga, subject to the 
Kalmiiks. 

Another tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus 
are the Bazianes. They now live near the sources 
of the Kuban, but before the fifteenth century within 
the town Majari, on the Kuma. 

A third Turkish tribe in the Caucasus ore the 
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Kumiiks, on the rivers Snnja, Aksai, and Koisu : now 
subjects of Russia, though under native princes. 

The southern portion of the Altaic mountains has 
long been inhabited by the Bashkirs, a race consider- 
ably mixed with Mongolic blood, savage and ignorant, 
subjects of Russia and Mohammedans by faith. Their 
land is divided into four Roads, called the Roads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a place on 
the Kama. Among the Bashkirs, and in villages near 
Ufa, is now settled a Turkish tribe, the Mescheriiks, 
who formerly lived near the Volga. 

The tribes near the L.ake of Aral are called Kara- 
Kalpak. They are subject partly to Russia, partly 
to the khans of Khiva. 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, are 
partly original settlers, who crossed the Ural, and 
founded the Khanat of Sibir, partly later colonists. 
Their chief towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. 
Separate tribes are the Urandiat on the Chulym, and, 
the Barabas in the steppes between the Irtish and 
the Ob. 

The dialects of these Siberian Turks are consider- 
ably intermingled with foreign* words, taken from 
Mongolic, Samoyedic, or Russian sources. Still they 
resemble one another closely in all that belongs to 
the original stock of the langua ge. 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides of the river 
Lena, the Yakuts form the most remote link in the 
Turkic chain of languages. Their male population 
has lately risen to 100,000, while in 179511 amounted 
only to 50,066. The Russians became first acquainte<^ 
with them in 1 620. They call themselves Sakha, and 
are mostly heathen, though Christianity is gaining 
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ground among them. According to their traditions, 
their ancestors lived for a long time in company with 
Mongolic tribes, and traces of this intercourse can 
still be discovered in their language. Attacked by 
their neighbours, they built rafts and floated down 
the river Lena, where they settled in the neighbour- 
hood of what is now Takiitzk. Their original seats 
seem to have been north-west of Lake Baijkal. Their 
language has j^reserved the Turkic type more com- 
ph'tely than any other Tnrco-Tataric dialect. Sepa- 
rated from the common stock at an early time, and 
removed from the disturbing influences to which the 
oilier dialects were exposed, whether in war or in 
])C‘aee, the Yakntian has preserved so many primitive 
features of Tataric grammar, that even now it may 
be used as a key to the grammatical forms of the 
Osmanli and other more cultivated Turkic dialects. 

Southern Siberia is the mother-country of the 
Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes of Turco- 
Tataric origin. The Kirgis lived originally between 
ihe Ob and Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled 
among them. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Russians became acquainted with the 
Eastern Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In 
160G they had become tributary to Russia, and after 
several wars witli two neighbouring tribes, they were 
driven more and more south-westward, till they left 
Siberia altogether at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They now live at Burut, in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, togetlier with the Kirgis of the ‘ Great 
Horde,’ near the town of Kashgar, north as far as 
the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis, or 
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Kirgis-Kasak, who are partly independent, partly 
tributary to Russia and China. 

Of what are called the three Kirgis Hordes, from 
the Caspian Sea east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the 
Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the rivers 
Yemba «and Ural; the Great Horde in the east; 
while the most powerful occupies the centre between 
the Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has been 
subject to Russia. Other Kirgis tribes, though 
nominally subject to Russia, are really her most 
dangerous enemies. 

The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came from 
Kliorasan and Eastern Persia, and are Turkmans, or 
remnants of the Seljuks, the rulers of Persia, during 
the Middle Ages. It was here that Turkish received 
that strong admixture of Persian w^ords and idioms. 
Tlie Osmanli, whom we are accustomed to call Turks 
j)ar excellence^ and wdio form the ruling portion of the 
Turkish empire, must be traced to the same source. 
They are now scattered over the whole Turkish em- 
pire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and their number 
amounts to between 1 1 ,000,000 and 12,000,000. They 
form the landed gentry, the aristocracy, and the 
bureaucracy of Turkey ; and their language, the 
Osmanli, is spoken by persons of rank and education, 
tind by all government authorities in Syria, in Egypt, 
at Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the southern provinces 
of Asiatic Russia, along the borders of the Caspian, 
and through the whole of Turkestan, it is the lan- 
guage of the people. It is heard even at the court 
of Teheran, and is understood by official personages 
in Persia. 
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The rise of this powerful tribe of Osman, and the 
spreading of that Turkish dialect which is now 
emphatically called the Turkish, are matters of his- 
torical notoriety. W e need not search for evidence in 
Chinese annals, or try to discover analogies between 
names that a Greek or an Arabic writer may by 
chance have heard and handed down to us, and which 
some of these tribes have preserv^ed to the present 
day. The ancestors of the Osman Turks lare men jus 
well known to European historians as Charlemagne or 
Alfred. It was in the year 1224 that Soliman-shali 
and his tribe, pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan 
and pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor. Soliman’s son, Ertoghrul, took service under 
Aladdin, the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium (Konieh), and, 
after several successful campaigns against Greeks 
and Mongolians, received part of Phrygia as his own. 
There he founded what was afterwards to become 
the basis of the Osman empire. During the last years 
of the thirteenth century the Sultans of Iconium lost 
their power, and their former vassals became inde- 
pendent sovereigns. Osman, after taking his share 
of the spoil in Asia, advanced through the Olympic 
passes into Bithynia, and was successful against the 
armies of the Emperors of Byzantium. Osman be- 
came henceforth the national name of his people. 
His son, Orkhan, whose capital was Prusa (Bursa), 
after conquering Nicomedia (1327) and Nicma (1330), 
tlireatened the Hellespont. He took the title of 
Padishah, and his court was called the ‘ High Porte.’ 
His son, Soliman, crossed the Hellespont (1357), and 
took possession of Gallipoli and Sestos. He thus 
became master of the Dardanelles. Murad I. took 
Adrianople (1362), made it his capital, conquered 
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Jlacedonia, and, after a severe struggle, overthrew 
the united forces of the Slavonic races south of the 
Danube, the Bulgarians, Servians, and Kroatians, in 
the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). He fell himself, 
but his successor Bajazeth followed his course, took 
Thessaly, passed Therniopylaj, and devastated the 
Peloponnesus. The Emperor of Germany, Sigis- 
mund, who advanced at the head of an army com- 
posed of French, German, and Slavonic soldiers, was 
defeated by Bayazeth on the Danube in the battle of 
Nicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took Bosnia, and would 
have taken Constantinople, had not the same Mon- 
golians, who in 1244 drove the first Turkish tribes 
westward into Persia, threatened again their newly- 
acquired possessions. Timur had grasped the reins 
fallen from the hands of Chingis-khan : Bayazeth 
was compelled to meet him, and suffered defeat (1402) 
in the battle of A.ngora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now had respite, but not long ; Timur died, 
and with him liis empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osman army ra^ied again under Mahomet I. (1413), 
and re-attained its former power under Murad II. 
(1421). Successful in Asia, Murad sent his armies 
back to the Danube, and after long- continued cam- 
paigns, and powerful resistance from the Hungarians 
and Slaves under Ilunyad, he at last gained two 
decisive victories ; Yarna in 1444, and Kossova in 
1448. Constantinople could no longer be held, and 
the Pope endeavoured in vain to rouse the chivalry 
of Western Europe to a crusade against the Turks. 
Mahomet II, succeeded in 1451, and on the 26th of 
May, 1453, Constantinople, after a valiant resistancei 
fell, and became the capital of the Turkish empire. 

I. A A 
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It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, 
even though one may have no wish to acquire it 
practically. The ingenious manner in which the 
numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the 
regularity which pervades the system of declension 
and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility 
of the whole structure, must strike all who have a 
sense of that wonderful power of the human mind 
which has displayed itself in language. Given eo 
small a number of graphic and demonsllrative roots 
as would hardly suffice to express the commonest 
wants of human beings, to produce an instrument 
that shall render the faintest shades of feeling and 
thought ; given a vague infinitive or a stern impera- 
tive, to derive from it such moods as an optative or 
subjunctive, and tenses as an aorist or paulo-post 
future ; given incoherent utterances, to arrange them 
into a system where all is uniform and regular, 
all combined and harmonious ; such is the work of 
the human mind which we see realised in language. 
But in most languages nothing of this early process 
remains visible. They stand before us like solid 
rocks, and the microscope of the philologist alone 
can reveal the remains of organic life with which 
they are built up. 

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the 
contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly 
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner 
workings of which we can study, as if watching the 
building of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ^ We might imagine Turkish to 
be the result of the deliberations of some eminent 
society of learned men ; ’ but no such society could 
have devised what the mind of man produced, left to 
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itself in the steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its 
innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful 
as any within the realm of nature. 

Let us examine a few forms. ‘ To love/ in the 
most general sense of the word, or ‘ love,' as a root, 
is in Turkish sev. This does not yet mean ‘ to love,’ 
which is sevmek, or ‘ k»ve ’ as a substantive, which is 
sevgu or sevi ; but it only expresses the general idea 
of loving in the abstract. This root, as we remarked 
before, can never be touched. Whatever syllables 
may be added for the modification of its meaning, 
the root itself must stand out in full prominence like 
a pearl set in diamonds. It must never be changed 
or broken, assimilated or modified, as in the English 
I fall, I fell, I take, I took, I think, I thought, and 
similar forms. With this one restriction, however, 
we are free to treat it at pleasure. 

Let us suppose we possessed nothing like our caii- 
jugation, but had to exjjress such ideas as I love, 
thou lovest, and the r(‘st, for the first time. ISTotliing 
would seem more natural now than to form an adjec- 
tive or a participle, meaning ^ loving,’ and then add 
the different x^ronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &c. 
Exactly this the Turks have done. We need not 
inquire at present how they produced what we call 
a participle. It was a task, however, by no means 
so facile as we now conceive it. In Turkish, one 
participle is formed hy er. Sev-\-er would, there- 
fore, mean lov-f-er or lov-f ing. Thou in Turkish is 
sen, and as all modificatory syllables are placed at 
the end of the root, we get sev-er-sen, thou lovest. 
You in Turkish is siz ; hence sev-er-siz, you love. In 
these cases the x>ronoun8 and the terminations of the 
A A 2 
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verb coincide exactly. In other persons the coin- 
cidences are less complete, because the pronominal 
terminations have sometimes been modified, or, as in 
the third person singular, sever, dropt altogether 
as unnecessary. A reference to other cognate lan- 
guages, however, where either the terminations or 
the pronouns themselves have maintained a more 
primitive form, enables us to say that, in the original 
Turkish verb, all persons of the present were formed 
by means of pronouns appended to this participle 
sever. Instead of ^ I love, thou lovest, he loves,’ 
the Turkish grammarian says, ^lovor-I, lover-tliou, 
lover.’ 


But these personal terminations are not the same 
in the imperfect as in the present. 


Present 

Sever-im, I love 

Sever-sen 

Sever 

Sever- iz 

Sever-siz 

Sever-ler 


Imperfect 

sevcr-di-in, I loved 
sever-di-n 
sever- di 

sever-di-k (miz) 

scvcr-di-niz 

sever-di-ler 


We need not inquire as yet into the origin of the 
dij added to f )rm the imperfect ; but it should be 
stated that in the first person plural of the imperfect 
a various reading occurs in other Tataric dialects, 
and that miz is used there instead of h. Now, 
looking at these terminations, m, n, % miz, niz, and 
ler, we find that they are exactly the same as the 
possessive pronouns used after nouns. As the Italian 
says fratel-mo, my brother, and as in Hebrew we say 
El-i, God (of) I, i.e. my God, the Tataiic languages 
form the phrases ‘ my house, thy house, his house,’ 
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by possessive pronouns appended to substantives. 


A Turk says 

Bab^ father 
Agha lord 
Ei Iiand 
Oghlu son 
Ana inotlier 
Kitiib book 


baba-m my hither 

agha-il thy lord 

el-i his hand 

oghiu-miiz our son 
ana-niz your mother 

kitab>leri their book. 


We may hence infer that in the imperfect these 
pronominal terminations were originally taken in a 
possessive sense, and that, therefore, what remains 
after the personal terminations are removed, sever-di, 
was never an adjective or a participle, but must have 
been originally a substantive capable of receiving 
terminal possessive pronouns ; that is, the idea origi- 
nally expressed by the imperfect could not have been 
‘ loving-I,’ but ‘ love of me.’ 

Ko\t, then, could this convey the idea of a past 
tense as contrasted with the present? Let us look 
to our own language. If desirous to express the 
perfect, we sajg I have loved, j'ai alme. Tins ‘I 
have ’ meant originally, I possess, and in Latin 
‘ amicus quern am a turn habeo ’ signified in fact a 
friend whom I hold dear — not, as yet, whom I have 
loved. In the course of time, however, these phrases 
‘I have said, I have loved,’ took the sense of the 
perfect, and of time past — and not unnaturally, inas- 
much as what I hold, or have done, is done — done, 
as we say, and past. In place of an auxiliary pos- 
sessive verb, the Turkish language uses an auxiliary 
possessive pronoun to the same efiect. ‘ Paying 
belonging to me,’ equals ^ I have paid ; ’ in either 
case, a phrase originally possessive took a temporal 
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si^ification, and became a past or perfect tense. 
This, however, is the very anatomy of grammar, and 
when a Turk says ‘ severdim,’ he is, of course, as 
unconscious of its literal force, ^ loving belonging to 
me,’ as of the circulation of his blood. 

The moat ingenious part of Turkish is undoubtedly 
the verb. Like Greek and Sanskrit, it exhibits a 
variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express 
the nicest shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and 
supposition. In all these forms tlie rodt remains 
intact, and sounds like the key-note through all tlie 
various modulations produced by the changes of 
person, number, mood, and time. But there is 
one feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb, that 
no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan lan- 
guages — the power of producing new verbal bases 
by the mere addition of certain letters, which give 
to every verb a negative, or causative, or reflexive, or 
reciprocal meaning. 

Sev-melc, for instance, as a simple root, means to 
love. By adding in, we obtain a reflexive verb, 
sev-m-meJc, which means to love oneself, or rather, 
to rejoice, to be happy. This may now be conju- 
gated through all moods and tenses, sevin being in 
every respect equal to a new root. By adding hh 
we form a reciprocal verb, sev-ish-meh, to love one 
another. 

To each of these three forms a causative sense 
may be imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. 
Thus 

1. sev-mehy to lovo, becomes iv. sev-dtr-meh, to cause to love. 
11. sev-in-mehj to rejoice, becomes v, sev-in-dir-mek^ to cause 
to rejoice. 
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rri. sev-ish-meJc, to love one another, becomes vi. sev-ish-dir^ 
mek^ to cause one to love one another. 

Each of these six forms may again be turned into 
a passive by the addition of il. Thus 

I, set^-mek, to love, becomes vii. sev-il-mek^ to be loved. 

II. sev-in-mek^ to rejoice, becomes viii. sev-in-if-meky to be 
rejoiced at. 

in. sev-ish-meky to love one anotlicr, becomes ix. sev-tsh-tl-^ 
meky not ti anslatable. 

IV. sev-dir-mek, to cause one to love, becomes x. sev-dir-^il- 

rneky to ])e brought to love. 

V. sev-in^dir-vieky to cause to rejoice, becomes xt. sev-in-dir- 

il-meky to be made to rejoice. 

vr. sev-ish-dir-mcky to caust* them to love one anotlier, be- 
comes XII. sev-ish-dir-il-7neky to be brought to love 
one anotlier. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the comnnind of a Turkish grammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again be turned into a negative by the mere 
addition of me. Thus, scv-mch, to love, becomes 
sev-me-meJc, not to love. And if it is necessary to 
express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
new root at hand to convey even that idea. Thus 
while sev-me-mch denies only the fact of loving, sev^ 
eme-meky denies its possibility, and means not to be 
able to love. By the «addition of tliese two modifica- 
tory syllables, the number of derivative roots is at 
once raised to tbirty-six. Thus 

I. sev-meky to love, becomes xiii. sev-me^meky not to love. 

II. iev-in-meky to rejoice, becomes xiv. sev^tn-me-mek. not to 

rejoice. 
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III. sev-ish-mek, to love one another, becomes xv. sev^sh-me- 

mek^ not to love one another. 

IV. sev-dir-mek^ to cause to love, becomes xvi. sev-dir-me- 

mek, not to cause one to love. 

V. 8ev~in-dir-‘m€kj to cause to rejoice, becomes xvii. sev-in- 
dir^me-meky not to cause one to rejoice. 

VI. sev-ish-dir-mek^ to cause them to love one another, be- 

comes XVIII. sev-isli-der-me-meh^ not to cause them to 
love one another. 

VII. scv’il-mek^ to be loved, becomes xix. sev-iUrne-mek^ not 

to be loved. 

VIII. sev-in-il-mek^ to be rejoiced at, becomes xx. sev-in-il- 
mc-mekj not to be the object of rejoicing. 

IX. sev-ish-H-inek^ if it were used, would become xxi. sev- 

ishdUme-mek^ neither form being translatable. 

X. sev-dir-il-mek, to be brought to love, becomes xxii. sev- 

dir-il-7ne-mek, not to be brought to love. 

XI. 8ev-in’‘dw-il-7uek, to be made to rtjoice, becomes xxiii. 

sev-iTi-dir-il-we^meky not to be made to rejoice. 

Xil. sev-ish-dir^il-rneky to be brought to love one another, 
becomes xxiv. sev-ish-dir il-me-7nek, not to be brought 
to love one another.^^ 

Some of these forms are of course of rare occur- 
rence, and with many verbs these derivative roots, 
though possible grammatically, would be logically 
impossible. Even a verb like ‘ to love,’ perhaps the 
most pliant of all, resists some of the modifications to 
which a Turkish grammarian is fain to subject it. It 

” Professor Pott, in the second edition of his Etymologische For- 
schun^en, ii. s. 118, refcr.*^ to similar Vfrhnl formations in Arabic, in the 
language of the Gallas, &c. Analogous forms, according to Dr. Gim- 
dert, exist also in Tulu. but they have not yet been analysed as success- 
fully as in Turkish. Thus malpuwe is I do ; 7nalpewe, I do habitually ; 
walturnxve, I do all at oneo ; malp&we, I cause to do; malpaw&yey I cause 
not to do. 
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is clear, however, that wherever a negation can be 
formed, the idea of impossibility also can be super- 
added, so that by substituting erne for me, we should 
raise the number of derivative roots to thirty-six. 
The very last of these, xxxvi., sev-wh-dtr-il-eme-mek, 
would be perfectly intelligible, and might, be used, for 
instance, if, in speaking of the Sultan and the Czar, 
we wished to say, that it w^as impossible that they 
should be brought to love one another. 


Finnic Class. 

It is generally supposed that the original seat of the 
Finnic tribes was in the Ural muiintains, and their 
languages have been therefore called IJralic. From 
this centre they spread east and west ; and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together wdtli Moiigolic and Turkic, were pro- 
bably known to the Greeks under the comprehensive 
and convenient name of Scythians. As we possess 
no literary documents of any of these nomiidic nations, 
it is impossible to say, even where Greek writers have 
preserved their barbarous names, to what branch 
of the vast Turanian family they belonged. Their 
habits were probably identical before the Christian 
era, during the Middle Ages, and at the present day. 
One tribe takes possession of a tract and retains it 
perhaps for several generations, and gives its name to 
the meadows where it tends its flocks, and to the 
rivers where the horses are watered. If the country 
be fertile, it wiU attract the eye of other tribes ; wars 
begin, and if resistance be hopeless, hundreds of 
fiimilies fly from their paternal pastures, to migrate 
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perhaps for generations — for migration they find a 
more natural life than permanent habitation — and 
after a time we may rediscover their names a 
thousand miles distant. Or two tribes will carry 
on their warfare for ages, till with reduced numbers 
both have perhaps to make common cause against 
some new enemy. 

During these continued struggles their languages 
lose as many words as men are killed on the field of 
battle. Some words (we might say) go rwer, others 
are made prisoners, and exchanged again during times 
of peace. Besides, there are parleys and challenges, 
and at last a dialect is produced which may very pro- 
perly be called a language of the camp (Urdu-zaban, 
camp-language, is the proper name of Hindustani, 
formed in the armies of the Mogul emperors), but 
where it is difficult for the philologist to arrange the 
living and to number the slain, unless some salient 
points of grammar have been preserved throughout 
the medley. We saw how a number of tribes may 
be at times suddenly gathered by the command of 
a Chingis-khan or Timur, like billows heaving and 
swelling at the call of a thunder-storm. One such 
wave rolling on from Karakorum to Liegnitz maj' 
sweep away all the sheepfolds and landmarks of cen- 
turies, and when the storm is over, a thin crust will, 
as after a flood, remain, concealing the underlying 
stratum of people and languages. 

On the evidence of language, the Finnic stock is 
divided into four branches. 

The Chiidic, 

The Bulgaric, 

The Permic, 

The Ugric. 
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The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic of the 
Baltic coasts. The name is derived from Chud 
(Tchad), originally applied by the Russians to the 
Finnic nations in tlie north-west of Russia. After- 
wards it took a more general sense, and was used 
almost synonymously with Scythian for all the tribes 
of Central and Northern Asia. The Finns, properly 
so called, or as they call themselves Suomalainen, 
i. e. inhabitants of fens, are settled in the provinces 
of Finland (formerly belonging to Sweden, but since 
1 809 annexed to Russia), and in parts of the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. Their number is 
stated at 1,521,515. The Finns are the most ad- 
vanced of their wliole fiimilj^ and are, the Magyars 
excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a station 
among the civilised and civilising nations of the world. 
Their literature and, above all, their popular poetry 
bear witness to a high intellectual development in 
times which we may call mythical, and in places more 
favourable to the glow of poetical feelings than their 
present abode, the last refuge Europe could afford 
them. The epic songs still live among the poorest, 
recorded by oral tradition alone, and preserving all 
the features of a perfect metre and of a more ancient 
language. A national feeling has lately arisen amongst 
the Finns, despite of Russian supremacy ; and the 
labours of Sjogem, Lonnrot, Castr^n, and Kellgren, 
receiving hence a powerful impulse, have produced 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the 
aged an epic poem has been collected equalling the 
Iliad in length and completeness — nay, if we can 
forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to caU beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainainoinen was not a Homer, But if 
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the poet may take his colours from that nature by 
which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men 
with whom he lives, Kalewala possesses merits not 
dissimilar from those of tlie Iliad, and will claim its 
place as the fifth national epic of the world, side by 
side with the Ionian songs, with the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Shahnameh, and the Nihelunge, This early 
literary cultivation has not been without a powerful 
influence on the language. It has imparted perma- 
nency to its forms and a traditional character to its 
words, so that at first sight we might almost doubt 
whether the grammar of this language had not left 
the agglutinative stage, and entered into the current 
of inflection with Greek or Sanskrit. The aggluti- 
native type, however, yet remains, and its grammar 
shows a luxuriance of grammatical combination 
second onlv to Turkish and Hungarian. Like Turk- 
ish it observes the ^ harmony of vowels,’ a feature 
peculiar to Turanian languages, as explained before. 

Karelian and Tavastian are dialectical varieties of 
Finnish. 

The Esths or Estlionians, neighbours to the Finns, 
speak a language closely allied to the Finnish. It 
is divided into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) 
and Kevel. The Esthonians, too, possess large frag- 
ments of ancient national poetry ; and Dr. Krutzwald 
has been able to put together a kind of epic poem, 
called Kalewipoeg, the Son of Kalew. Esthonia, to- 
gether with Livonia and Kurland, forms the three 
Baltic provinces of Russia. The population on the 
islands of the Gulf of Finland is mostly Esthonian. 
In the higher ranks of society Esthonian is hardly 
understood, and never spoken. 
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Besides the Finns and Esthonians, the Livonians 
and the Lapps must be reckoned also amongst the 
same family. Their number, however, is small. The 
population of Livonia consists chiefly of Esths, Letts, 
Eussians, and Germans. The number of Livonians 
speaking their own dialect is not more than 5,000. 

The Lapps or Laplanders inhabit the most northern 
part of Europe. They belong to Sweden and Russia. 
Their number is estimated at 28,000. Their lan- 
guage has lately attracted inueli {ittention, and Cas- 
tren’s travels give a description of their manners 
most interesting from its simplicity jind faithfulness. 

The Bulgaric branch comprises the Tcheremissians 
and Mordvinians, seniterf'd in disconnected colonies 
along the Volga, and surrounded by Russian and 
Tataric dialects. Both languages are extremely ar- 
tificial in their grammar, and allow an accumulation 
of pronominal aifixes at the end of verbs, surpassed • 
only by the Bask, the Caucasian, and those American 
dialects that have been called polysyiithetic. 

The general name given to these tribes, Bulgari(‘, 
is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; Bul- 
garia, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from Bulgaric armies by whom it was con- 
quered in the seventh century. Bulgarian tribes 
marched from the Volga to the Don, and after re- 
maining for a time under the sovereignty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the 
Danube in 635, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom. 
This has retained its name to the present day, though 
the original Bulgarians have long been absorbed and 
replaced by Slavonic inhabitants, and both brought 
under Turkish sway since 1892. 
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The third or Permic branch comprises the idioms 
of the Votiakes, the Sirianes, and the Permians, three 
dialects of one language. Perm was the ancient 
name for the country between — 76° E. long, and 
55® — 65® N. lat. The Permic tribes were driven 
westward by their eastern neighbours, the Voguls, 
and thus pressed upon their western neighbours, 
the Bulgars of the Volga. The Votiakes are found 
between the rivers Vyatka and Kama. Northwards 
follow the Sirianes, inhabiting the country on the 
Upper Kama, while the eastern portion is held by 
the Permians. These are surrounded on the south 
by the Tatars of Orenburg and the Bashkirs ; on the 
north by the Samoyedes ; and on the east by Voguls, 
who pressed on them from the Ural. 

These Voguls, together with Hungarians and 
Ostiakes, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnic family, the Ugric. It was in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attila’s Huniiic empire, that these 
Ugric tribes approached Europe. They were then 
called Onagurs, Saragurs, and Urogs ; and in later 
times they occur in Kussian chronicles as Ugry. They 
are the ancestors of the Hungarians, and should not 
be confounded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkic 
tribe mentioned before. 

The similarity between the Hungarian language 
and dialects of Finnic origin, spoken east of the 
Volga, is not a new discovery. In 1253, Wilhelm 
Ruysbroeck, a priest who travelled beyond the Volga, 
remarked that a ra ee called Pascatir, who lived on the 
Yaik, spoke the same language as the Hungarians. 
They were then settled east of the old Bulgarian 
kingdom, the capital of which, the ancient Bolgari, 
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on the left of the Volga, may still be traced in the 
ruins of Spask. If these Pascatir — the portion of 
the tribes that remained east of the Volga — 

are identical with the Bashkir, as Klaproth supposes, 
it would follow that, in later times, they gave up their 
language, for the present Bashkir no longer speak a 
Hungarian, but a Turkic, dialect. The affinity of 
the Hungarian and the Ugro- Finnic dialects was first 
proved philologically by Gyarmathi in 1709. 

A few instances may suffice to show this connec- 
tion : — 


Hungurian 

Tolitremi.ssiaii 

I’jiglisli 

Atya-m 

atya-ni 

iny lather 

Atya-d 

atya-t 

thy lather 

Aty-a 

atya-8e 

his Dither 

Atyii-uk 

atya-ne 

our latlier 

Atyii-tok 

atya-da 

your lather 

Aty-uk 

ntya-st 

thoir Dither. 


DKCLENSION. 


Hungarian 

Esthonian 

Phiglieh 

Noni. ver 

werri 

blood 

Gen. v(5re 

werre 

of blood 

Da*., vernek 

werrele 

to blood 

Acc. vdrt 

werd 

blood 

Abl. v^restol 

werrist 

Irom blood. 


CONJUGATION. 


Hungarian 

PIsthonian 

P^nglish 

Lelem 

leian 

I Dnd 

Leled 

leiad 

thou Dndest 

Leli 

leiab 

he linds 

LeJjuk 

leiame 

we Dnd 

Lelitek 

leiate 

you find 

Lelik 

leiawad 

they find. 
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We have thus examined the four chief classes of 
the Turanian family, the Tun gusic, Mongol ic, Turkic, 
and Finnic. The Tungusic branch stands lowest ; its 
grammar is not much richer than Chinese, and in 
its structure there is an absence of that ai'chitectonic 
order which in Chinese makes the Cyclopean stones 
of language hold together without cement. This 
applies, however, principally to the Mandshu ; other 
Tungusic dialects spoken, not in China, but in the 
original seats of the Mandshus, are even now begin- 
ning to develop grammatical forms. 

The Mongolic dialects excel the Tungusic, but in 
their grammar can hardly distinguish between the 
different parts of speech. The spoken idioms of the 
Mongolians, as of the Tungusians, are evidently 
struggling towards a more organic life, and Castreii 
has brought home evidence of incipient verbal growth 
in the language of the Buriats and a Tungusic dialect 
spoken near Nyertchinsk. 

This is, however, only a small beginning, if com- 
pared with the profusion of grammatical resources 
displayed by the Turkic languages. In their system 
of conjugation, the Turkic dialects can hardly be 
surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which 
break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms. The excellence of the Finnic languages 
consists rather in a diminution than increase of 
verbal forms; but in declension Finnish is even 
richer than Turkish. 

These four classes, together with the Samoyedic, 
constitute the northern or Ural-Altaic division of the 
Turanian family. 

I. B B 
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The southern division consists of the Tamulic, the 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan), the 
Lohitic, the Taic, and the Malaic classes.®* These 
two divisions comprehend very nearly all the lan- 
guages of Asia, with the exception of Chinese, which, 
together with its neighbouring dialects, forms the 
only representative of radical or monosyllabic speech. 
A few, such as Japanese,®^ the language of Korea, of 
the Koriakes, the Kamchadales, and ^he numerous 
dialects of the Caucasus, &c., remain unclassed ; but 
in them also some traces of a common origin with the 
Turanian languages have, it is probable, survived, and 
await the discovery of philological research. 

Of the third or inflectional stage I need not say 
much, as we have examined its structure when 
analysing, in our former lectures, a number of words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any other of the Aryan 
languages. The chief distinction between an inflec- 
tional and an agglutinative language consists in the 
fact that agglutinative languages preserve the con- 
sciousness of theii* roots, and therefore do not allow 
them to be affected by phonetic corruption ; and, 
though they have lost the consciousness of the origi- 
nal meaning of their terminations, they feel distinctly 
the diflference between the significative root and the 
modifying elements. Not so in the inflectional lan- 
guages. There the various elements which enter 

•* Of these I can only give a tabular survey at the end of these 
Lectures, reftjrring for further particulars to my Letter on the Turanutn 
Languages. The Gangetic and Lohitic dialects are those comprehended 
under the name of Bhotiya. 

** Professor Boiler of Vienna, who has given a most accurate 
analysis of the Turanian languages in the Transactions of the Vienna 
Academy y has lately endeavoured to establish tlie Tunmian character of 
Japanese. 
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into the composition of words, may become so welded 
together, and suffer so much from phonetic corrup- 
tion, that none but the educated would be aware of 
an original distinction between root and termina- 
tion, and none but the comparative grammarian able 
to discover the seams that separate the component 
parts. 

If you consider the character of our morphological 
classification, you will see that this classification, 
differing thereby from the genealogical, must be 
applicable to all languages. Our classification ex- 
lia.usts all possibilities. If the component elements 
of language are roots, predicative and demonstrative, 
we cannot have more than three combinations. Hoots 
may either remain roots without any modification ; 
or, secondly, they may be joined so that one deter- 
mines the other and loses its independent existence ; 
or, thirdly, they may be joined and be allowed to 
coalesce, so that both lose their independent character. 
The number of roots which enter into the composition 
of a word makes no difference, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, to admit a fourth class, sometimes called 
poly synthetic, or incorporating, including most of the 
American languages. As long as in these sesquipeda- 
lian compounds the significative root remains distinct, 
they belong to the agglutinative stage ; as soon as 
it is absorbed by the terminations, they belong to the 
inflectional stage. Nor is it necessary to distinguish 
between synthetic and analytical languages, including 
under the former name the ancient, and under the 
latter the modem, languages of the inflectional clajss. 
The formation of such phrases as the French 
for fai a aimer, or the English, I shall do, thon wilt 

B B 2 
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Jo, may be called analytical or meta'plirastic. But 
in their morphological nature these phrases are still 
inflectional. If we analyse such a phrase as je vivmi, 
we find it was originally ego (Sanskrit aham) vivere 
(Sanskrit jlv-as-e, dat. neutr.) haheo (Sanskrit 
bha»vay a-ini) ; that is to say, we have a number 
of words in which grammatical articulation has been 
almost entirely destroyed, but has not been cast oft'; 
whereas in Turanian languages grammatical forms 
are produced by the combination of integral roots, 
and the old and useless terminations are first di.- 
carded before any new combination takes place.^^ 

At the end of our morphological classification a 
problem presents itself, which we might have decliiud 
to enter upon if we had confined ourselves to a geiiea - 
logical classification. At the end of our genealogical 
classification we had to confess that only a certain 
number of languages had as yet been arranged 
genealogically, and tiiat therefore the time for ap- 
proaching the problem of the common origin of all 
languages had not yet come. Now, however, al- 
though we have not specified all languages which 
belong to the radical, the terminational, and inflec- 
tional class('s, we have clearly laid it down as a 
principle, that all languages must fall under one or 
the other of these three categories of human speech. 
It would not be consistent, therefore, to shrink from 
the consideration of a problem which, though beset 
with many difficulties, cannot be excluded from the 
science of language. 

Let us first see our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages has 
JLeitcr on the Turanian Languages^ p. 7a. 
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no necessary connection with the problem of the 
common origin of mankind. If it could be proved 
that languages had had different beginnings, this 
would in nowise necessitate the admission of different 
beginnings of the human race. For if we look upon 
language as natural to man, it might have broken out 
at different times and in different countries among the 
scattered descendants of one original pair ; if, on the 
contrary, language is to be treated as an artificial in- 
vention, there is still less reason why each succeeding 
generation should not have invented its own idiom. 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
tlie dialects of mankind point to one common source, 
that therefore the human race must descend from one 
pair. For language might have been the property of 
one favoured race, and have been communicated to 
the other races in the progress of history. 

The science of language and the science of ethnology 
have both suffered most seriously from being mixed 
up together.^® The classification of races and lan- 
guages should be quite independent of each other. 
Eaces may change their languages, and history sup- 
plies us with several instances where one race adopted 
the language of another. Different languages, there- 
fore, may be spoken by one race, or the same language 
may be spoken by different races ; so that any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues 
must necessarily fiiil.^^ 

*• See on this point an excellent article of Professor Huxley, pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review, 1866. 

The opposite view, namely, that a genealogical arrangement of the 
racec of man would afford the best classification of the various languages 
now spoken throughout the world, is maintained by Darwin, Origin of 
Species, p. 422. 
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Secondly, the problem of the common origin of 
languages has no connection with the statements 
contained ui the Old Testament regarding the creation 
of man and the genealogies of the patriarchs. If our 
researches led us to the admission of different begin- 
nings for the languages of mankind, there is nothing 
in the Old Testament opposed to this view. For 
although the Jews believed that for a time tbe 
whole earth was of one language and of c^ne speech, 
it has long been pointed out by eminent divines, with 
particular reference to the dialects of America, that 
new languages might have arisen at later times. 
If, on the contrary, we arrive at the conviction that 
all languages can be traced back to one common 
source, we could never think of transferring the 
genealogies of the Old Testament to the genealogical 
( lassihcation of language. The genealogies of thi* 
Old Testament refer to blood, not to language, and 
as we know that people, without changing their 
name, did frequently change their language, it is 
clearly impossible that the genealogies of the Old 
Testament should coincide with the genealogical clas- 
sification of languages. In order to avoid a confusion 
of ideas, it would be preferable to abstain altogether 
from using the same names to express relationship 
of language which in the Bible are used to express 
relationship of blood. It was usual formerly to speak 
of Ja'phetic, Hamitic^ and Semitic languages. The first 
name has now been replaced by Aryan, the second 
by African; and though the third is still retained, it 
has received a scientific definition quite different from 
the meaning which it would have in the Bible. It is 
well to bear this in mind, in order to prevent not only 
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those who are for ever attacking the Bible with arrows 
that cannot reach it, but likewise those who defend 
it with weapons they know not how to wield, from 
disturbing in any way the quiet progress Of the 
science of language. 

Let us now look dispassionately at our problem. 
The problem of the possibility of a common origin of 
all languages naturally divides itself into tw^o parts, 
the formal and the materiaL We are to-day concerned 
with the formal part only. We have examined all 
possible forms which language can assume, and we 
have now to ask, Can we reconcile with these three 
distinct forms, the radical, the terminational, and the 
inflectional, the admission of one common origin of 
human speech 9 — I answer decidedly, Yes. 

The chief argument that has been brought forward 
against the common origin of language is this, that 
no monosyllabic or radical language lias ever entered 
into an agglutinative or terminational stage, and that 
no agglutinative or terminational language has ever 
risen to the inflectional stage. Chinese, it is said, is 
still what it has been from the beginning; it has 
never produced agglutinative or inflectional forms ; 
nor has any Turanian language ever given up the 
distinctive feature of the terminational stage, namely, 
the integrity of its roots. 

In answer to this, it should be pointed out that 
though each language, as soon as it once becomes 
settled, retains that morphological character which it 
had when it first assumed its individual or national 
existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing grammatical forms that belong to a higher 
stage. In Chinese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, 
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we find rudimentary traces of agglutination. The li 
which I mentioned before as the sign of the locatire, 
has dwindled down to a mere postposition, and a 
modem Chinese is no more aware that li originally 
meant interior, than the Turanian is of the origin 
of his case terminations.^® Tn the spoken dialects of 
Chinese, agglutinative forms are of more frequent 
occurrence. Thus, in the Shanghai dialect, wo is to 
speak as a verb ; woda, a word. Of wod^ a genitive 
is fonned, woda-ka^ a dative pela woda, an a-ccusative 
tang woda}^ In agglutinative languages, again, we 
meet with rudimentary traces of inflection. Thus 
in Tamil the verb tungu^ to sleep, has not retained 
its full integrity in the derivative tukham^ sleep ; 
and iungn itself might probably be traced back to a 
simpler root, such as tuy to recline, to be suspended, 
to sleep. 

I mention these instances, which might be greatly 


*• M. Stanislas Julien remarks that the numerous compounds -which 
occur in Chinese prove the wide-spread influence of the principle of 
agglutination in that language. The hict is, that in Chinese every sound 
has numerous meanings ; and in order to avoid ambiguity, one word is 
frequently followed by another which agrees with it in the one particular 
meaning which is intended by the speaker. Thus 


chi~?/oi(en 

ken^youen 

ymen-chi 

mci‘Viiai 

mei-li 

chen-youen 

yony-i 

tsony-yony 


(beginning-origin) 

(root-origin) 

(origin-beginning) 

(beautiful-remarkable) 

(beautiful-elegant) 

(charmi ng-lovely ) 

(easy-facile) 

(to obey, easy) 


signifies beginning 
„ beginning 

„ beginning 

„ beautiful 
„ beautiful 
„ beautiful 
,, easily 
„ easily 


In order to express *to boast,’ the Chinese say kiny-koua, hiny-fa, etc., 
both words having one and the same meaning. 

This peculiar system of jwrtaposition, however, cannot be considered 
as agglutination in the strict sense of the word. 

» Turanian Lanyuayes, p. 24. 
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multiplied, in order to show that there is nothing 
mysterious in the tenacity with which each language 
clings in general to that stage of grammar which it 
had attained at the time of its first settlement. If a 
family, or a tribe, or a nation, has once accustomed 
itself to express its ideas according to one system 
of grammar, that first mould remains and becomes 
stronger with each generation. But, while Chinese 
was arrested and became traditional in this very 
early stage, the radical, other dialects passed on 
through that stage, retaining their pliancy. They 
were not arrested, and did not become traditional 
or national, before those who spoke them had learnt 
to appreciate the advantage of agglutination. That 
advantage being once perceived, a few single forms 
in which agglutination first showed itself, would soon, 
by that sense of analogy which is inherent in lan- 
guage, extend their influence irresistibly. Languages 
arrested in that stage would cling with equal tenacity 
to the system of agglutination. A Chinese can hardly 
understand how language is possible unless every 
syllable is significative; a Turanian despises every 
idiom in which each word does not display distinctly 
its radical and significative element; whereas we, who 
are accustomed to the use of inflectional languages, 
are proud of the very grammar which a Chinese and 
Turanian would treat with contempt. 

The fact, therefore, that languages, if once settled, 
do not change their grammatical constitution, is no 
argument against our theory, that every inflectional 
language was once agglutinative, and every aggluti- 
native language was once monosyllabic. I call it a 
theory, but it is more than a theory, for it is the only 
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possible way in which the realities of Sanskrit or 
any other inflectional language can be explained. As 
far as the formal part of language is concerned, we can- 
not resist the conclusion that what is now infiedimial 
was formerly agglutinative^ and what is now aggluti- 
native was at first radical. The great stream of lan- 
guage rolled on in numberless dialects, and changed 
its grammatical colouring as it passed from time to 
time through new deposits of thought. Tfhe difterent 
channels which left the main current and became 
stationary and stagnant, or, if you like, literary and 
traditional, retained for ever that colouring which 
the main current displayed at the stage of their 
separation. If we call the radical stage white, the 
agglutinative red, and the inflectional blue, then we 
may well understand why the white channels should 
show hardly a drop of red or blue, or why the red 
channels should hardly betray a shadow of blue ; and 
we shall be prepared to find what we do find, namely, 
white tints in the red, and white and red tints in the 
blue channels of speech. 

You will have perceived that in what I have said 
I only argue for the possibility, not for the necessity, 
of a common origin of language. 

I look upon the problem of the common origin of 
language, which I have shown to be quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, as 
a question which ought to be kept open as long 
as possible. It is not, I believe, a problem quite as 
hopeless as that of the plurality of worlds, on which 
so much has been written of late, but it should be 
treated very much in the same manner. As it is 
impossible to demonstrate by the evidence of the 
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senses that tlie planets are inhabited, the only way to 
prove that they are, is to prove that it is impos- 
sible that they should not be. Thus, on the other 
hand, in order to prove that the planets are not 
inhabited, you must prove that it is impossible that 
they should be. As soon as the one or the other has 
been proved, the question will be set at rest ; till then 
it must remain an open question, whatever our own 
predilections on the subject may be. 

I do not take quite as desponding a view of the 
problem of the common origin of language, but I 
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem 
to be in any way j)rejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most distinguished writers on com- 
parative philology to take it almost for granted, that 
after the discovery of the two families of language, 
the Aryan and Semitic, and after the establishment 
of the close ties of relationship which unite the 
members of each, it w^ould be impossible to admit 
any longer a common origin of language. After the 
criteria by which the unity of the Aryan as well as 
the Semitic dialects can be proved, had been so 
successfully defined, it was but natural that the 
absence of similar coincidences between any Semitic 
and Aryan language, or between these and any 
other branch of speech, should have led to a belief 
that no connection was admissible between them. 
A Linnaean botanist, who has his definite marks by 
which to recognise an anemone, would reject with 
equal confidence any connection between the species 
anemone and other flowers which have since been 
classed under the same head, though deficient in the 
Linnsean marks of the anemone. 
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But there are surely different degrees of affinity 
in languages as well as in all other productions of 
nature, and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationship by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
necessity have been perfect strangers to each other 
from the beginning. 

Now I confess that when I found the argument 
used over and over again, that it is imJ)ossible any 
longer to speak of a common origin of language, 
because comparative philology had proved that there 
existed various families of speech, I felt that this was 
not true, that at all events it was an exaggeration. 

The problem, if properly viewed, bears the follow- 
ing aspect ; — ^ If you tvish to assert that language 
had various beginnings^ you must prove it impossible 
that language co%dd have had a common origin.^ 

No such impossibility has ever been established 
with regard to a common origin of the Aryan and 
Semitic dialects ; while, on the contrary, the ana- 
lysis of the grammatical forms in either family has 
removed many difficulties, and made it at least intel- 
ligible how, with materials identical or very similar, 
two individuals, or two families, or two nations, could 
in the course of time have produced languages so 
different in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

But still greater light was thrown on the formative 
and metamorphic process of language by the study of 
other dialects unconnected with Sanskrit or Hebrew, 
and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those 
grammatical forms (grammatical in the widest sense 
of the word) which in the Aryan and Semitic families 
we know only as formed, not as forming ; as decaying, 
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not as living ; as traditional, not as understood and 
intentional ; I mean the Turanian languages. The 
traces by which these languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the Semitic 
and Aryan families, but they are so of necessity. In 
tlie Aryan and Semitic families the agglutinative 
process by which alone grammatical forms can bo 
obtained, has been arrested at some time, and this 
could only have been through religious or political 
influences. By the same power through which an 
advancing civilisation absorbs the manifold dialects 
in which every spolceii idiom naturally represents 
itself, the first political or religious centralisation 
must necessarily have put a check on the exuberance 
of an agglutinative speech. Out of many possible 
1‘orms one became popular, fixed, and technical for 
each word, for each grammatical category ; and by 
means of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or 
political language was imuduced to which thenceforth 
nothing had to be added ; which in a short time, lifter 
Ix-coming unintelligible in its formal elements, was 
liable to, phonetic corruption only, but incapable of 
internal resuscitation. It is necessary to admit a 
])riinitive concentration of this kind for the Aryan 
and Semitic families, for it is thus only that we can 
account for coincidences between Sanskrit and Greek 
terminations, w^hich were formed neither from Greek 
nor from Sanskrit materials, but which are still iden- 
tically the same in both. It is in this sense that I call 
these languages political or state languagCvS, and it 
has been truly said that languages belonging to these 
families must be able to prove their relationship by 
sharing in common not only what is regular and 
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intelligible, but what is anomalous, unintelligible, 
and dead. 

If no such concentration takes place, languages, 
though formed of the same materials and originally 
identical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
call dialects, but in a very different sense from the 
dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination wiU continue 
in each clan, and forms becoming uninllelligible will 
be easily replaced by new and more intelligible com- 
pounds. If the cases are formed by postpositions, 
new postpositions can be used as soon as the old 
ones become obsolete. If the conjugation is formed 
by pronouns, new pronouns can be used if the old 
ones are no longer sufficiently distinct. 

Let us ask, then, what coincidences we are likely 
to find in agglutinative dialects which have become 
separated, and which gradually approach to a more 
settled state? It seems to me that we can only 
expect to find in them such coincidences as Castren 
and Schott have succeeded in discovering in the 
Finnic, Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic, and ^amoyedic 
languages ; and such as Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, 
and myself have pointed out in the Tamulic, Gan- 
getic, Lohitic, Taic, and Malaic languages. They 
must refer chiefly to the radical materials of lan- 
guage, or to those parts of speech which it is most 
difficult to reproduce — I mean pronouns, numerals, 
and prepositions. These languages will hardly ever 
agree in what is anomalous or inorganic, because 
their organism repels continually what begins to be 
formal and unintelligible. It is astonishing rather 
that any words of a conventional meaning should 
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have been discovered as the common property of the 
Turanian languages, than that most of their words 
and forms should be peculiar to each. These coinci- 
dences must, however, be accounted for by those 
who deny the common origin of the Turanian lan- 
guages ; they must be accounted for, either as the 
result of accident, or of an imitative instinct which 
led the human mind everywhere to the same onoma- 
topoetic formations. This has never been done, and 
it will require great efforts to achieve it. 

To myself the study of the Turanian family was 
interesting particularly because it offered an oppor- 
tunity of learning how far languages, supposed to 
be of a common origin, might diverge and become 
dissimilar by the unrestrained operation of dialectic 
regeneration. 

In a letter which I addressed to my friend, the 
late Baron Bunsen, and which was published by 
him in his Outlines of the Phlloso'phy of Universal 
History (vol. i. pp. 263-521), it had been ray object 
to trace, as tar as I was able, the principles which 
guided the formation of agglutinative languages, and 
to show how far languages may become dissimilar in 
their grammar and dictionary, and yet allow us to 
treat them as cognate dialects. In answer to the 
assertion that it was impossible, I tried, in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth sections of that Essay, to 
show how it was possible that, starting from a 
common ground, languages as different as Mandshu 
and Finnish, Malay and Siamese, should have arrived 

^ These Outlinei^ form vols. iii. and iv. of Bun^^en’a work, Christie 
anity and Mankind, in 7 vols. (London, 1864 : Longman), and are sold 
separately. 
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at their present state, and might still be treated as 
cognate tongues. And as I look upon this process of 
agglutination as the only intelligible means by which 
language can acquire a grammatical organisation, 
and clear the barrier which has arrested the growth 
of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in applying the 
principles derived from the formation of the Turanian 
languages to the Aryan and Semitic families. They 
also must have passed through an agglutinative 
stage, and it is during that period alone that we can 
account for the gradual divergence and individual- 
isation of what we afterwards call the Aryan and 
Semitic forms of speech. If we can account for the 
different appearance of Mandshu and Finnish, we 
can also account for the distance between Hebrew 
and Sanskrit. It is true that we do not know the 
Aryan speech during its agglutinative period, but 
we can infer what it was when we see languages lik(} 
Finnish and Turkish approaching more and more to 
an Aryan type. Such has been the advance which 
Turkish has made towards inflectional forms, that 
Professor Ewald claims for it the title of a synthetic 
language, a title which he gives to the Aryan and 
Semitic dialects after they have left the agglutina- 
tive stage, and entered into a process of phonetic 
corruption and dissolution. ‘ Many of its component 
parts,’ he says, ‘ though they were no doubt originally, 
as in every language, independent words, have been 
reduced to mere vowels, or have been lost altogether, 
so that we must infer their former presence by the 
changes which they have wrought in the body of the 
word. Ooz means eye, and gor^ to see; ishy deed, 
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and ity to do; ichy the interior, and gir^ to enter.’ 
Nay, he goes so far as to admit some formal elements 
which Turkish shares in common with the Aryan 
family^ and which therefore could only date from, a 
period when both were still in their agglutinative 
infancy. For instance, d% as exponent of a past 
action ; ta^ as the sign of the past participle of the 
passive ; lu, as a suffix to form adjectives, ctc/^ This 
is more than I should venture to assert. 

Taking this view of the gradual formation of lan- 
guage by agglutination, as opposed to internal de- 
velopment, it is hardly necessary to say that, if I 
speak of a Turanian family of speech, I use the word 
family in a different sense from that which it has 
with regard to the Aryan and Semitic languages. 
In my Letter on tlic Turanian Languages^ which has 
been the subject of such fierce and ^vild attacks on 
the part of those who Ixdieve in different beginnings 
of language and mankind, I had explained this re- 
peatedly, and I had prefenx*d the term of group for 
the Turanian languages, in order to express as 
clearly as possible that the relation between Turkish 
and Mandshii, between Tamil and Finnish, was a 
different one, not in degree only but in kind, from 
that between Sanslmt and Greek. ^ These Turanian 
languages,’ I said (p. 21 G), ‘ cannot be considered as 
standing to each other in the same relation as He- 
brew and Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek.’ ^ They are 
radii diverging from a common centre, not children 
of a common parent.’ And still they are not so 

** Gottingische giUhrte Anzeigen^ 1855, s. 298. 

« Ifnd. s. 302, note. 

I. C C 
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widely distant as Hebrew and Sanskrit, because 
none of them has entered into that new phase of 
growth or decay through which the Semitic and 
Aryan languages passed after they had been settled, 
individualised, and nationalised. 

The real object of my Essay was therefore a defen- 
sive one. It was to show how rash it was to speak 
of different independent beginnings in the history of 
human speech, before a single argumeht had been 
brought forward to establish the necessity of such an 
admission. The impossibility of a common origin of 
language has never been proved, but, in order to 
remove what were considered difficulties affecting the 
theory of a common origin, I felt it my duty to show 
practically, and by the very history of the Turanian 
languages, how such a theory was possible, or, as I 
say in one instance only, probable. I endeavoured 
to show how even the most distant members of the 
Turanian family, the one spoken in the north, the 
other in the south of Asia, the Finnic and the Tamu- 
lic, have preserved in their grammatical organisation 
traces of a former unity ; and, if my most determined 
opponents admit that I have proved the ante-Brah- 
manic or Tamulic inhabitants of India to belono- to 
the Turanian family, they can hardly have been 
aware that if this, the most extreme point of my 
argument, be conceded, everything else is involved, 
and must follow by necessity. 

Yet I did not call the last chapter of my Essay, 
‘ On the Necessity of a Common Origin of Language,’ 
but ‘ On the Possibility ; ’ and, in answer to the 
opinions advanced by the opposite party, I summed 
up my defence in these two paragraphs : — 
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I. 

‘Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
independent beginnings for the material elements of 
the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech : 
nay, it is possible even now to point out radicals 
which, under various changes and .disguises, have 
been current in these three branches ever since their 
first separation.’ 

II. 

‘Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech ; and though 
it is impossible to derive the Ar^^an system of 
grammar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the 
Aryan, we can perfectly understand how, either 
through individual influences, or by the wear and 
tear of speech in its own continuous working, the 
different systems of grammar of Asia and Europe 
may have been produced.’ 

It will be seen, from the very wording of these two 
paragraphs, that my object was to deny the necessity 
of independent beginnings, and to assert the possi- 
bility of a common origin of language. I have been 
accused of having been biassed in my researches by 
an implicit belief in the common origin of mankind. 
I do not deny that I hold this belief, and, if it wanted 
confirmation, that confirmation has been supplied by 
Darwin’s book. On the Origin of Species,^^ But I 

“ ‘ Here the lines converge as they recede into the geological ages, 
and pant to conclusions which, upon Darwin’s theory, are inevitable, but 
hardly welcome. The very first step backward makes the Negro and the 
Hottentot our blood*relations ; not that reason or Scripture objects to 
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defy my adversaries to point out one single passage 
where I have mixed up scientific with theological 
arguments. Only, if I am told that no ^ quiet observer 
would ever have conceived the idea of deriving all 
mankind from one pair, unless the Mosaic records 
had taught it,’ I must be allowed to say in reply, 
that this idea, on the contrary, is so natural, so con- 
sistent with all human laws of reasoning, that, as far 
as I know, there has been no nation on earth whicli, 
if it possessed any traditions on the origin of mankind, 
did not derive the human race from one pair, if not 
from one person. The author of the Mosaic records, 
therefore, though rightly stripped, before the tribunal 
of Physical Science, of his claims as an inspired 
writer, may at least claim the modest title of a quiet 
observer ; and if his conception of the physical unity 
of the human race can be proved to be an error, it 
is an error which he shares in common with other 
quiet observers, such as Humboldt, Bunsen, Pritchard, 
and Owen.'^'‘ 

that, though pride may.’ — Asa Grey, Natural Selection not inconsistait 
with Natural Theology^ 1861, p. 5. 

‘ One good effect is already manifest, its enabling the advocates of tlu' 
hypothesis of a multiplicity of human species to perceive the double 
insecurity of their ground. When the races of men are admitted to be 
of one species, the corollarj', that they are of one origin, may bo expected 
to follow. Those who allow them to bo of oue species must admit an 
actual diversification into strongly marked and persistent varieties ; 
while those, on the other hand, who recognise several or numerous 
human species, will hardly be able to maintain that such species were 
primordial and supernatural in the ordinary sense of the word.’ — Ihid, 
p. 64. 

** Professor Pott, the most distinguished advocate of the polygenetic 
dogma, has pleaded the necessity of admitting more than one beginning 
for the human race and for language in an article in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, ix. 405 ; Max Muller und die Kennzeichen der 
Sprachverwandtschaft, 1855 ; in a treatise Lie Ungleichhcit menschheher 
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The only question which remains to be answered 
is this, Was it one and the same volume of water 

licisscn, 1856 ; and in the new edition of his Etymoloffischc Forschnn^eiu 
1861. 

On the other hand, tlie researches carried on independently by differ- 
ent scholars tend more and more to confirm, not only the close relation- 
ship of the languages belonging rosj^ectively to the northern and southern 
branches of the Turanian class, but likewise the relationship of these 
two branches themselres, and their ultimate dependence on Chinese, 
Nor is the evidence on which this relationship rests purely fomial or 
gramnifitical, but it is likewise supported by evidence taken from the 
dictionary. The following letter from Mr. ludkins, the autlior of A 
Crrammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language (second alition, Shanghi, 
1864), will show how his inquiries into the primitive state of the 
Chinese language have br(mght to light the convergence of the Mon- 
gol ic and the Tibetan languages towaird a common centre, viz. tlie 
ancient language of China, not. deprived as yet of its various final con- 
son auts, most of which liavc disap])cared in the Mandarin language: — 

* Peking, Ot. 12, 1864. 

‘ I am now seeking to compare the Mongolian and Tibetan with 
Chinese, and have already obtained some interesting results. 

• I. A hirg(? proportion of Mongol w'ords are Cliinese. Perhaps a fifth 
arc so. The identity is in the first syllable of the Mongol woyds ; that 
being the root. The correspondence is most striking in the adjectives, 
of w^hich, perhaps, one-half of the most common are the same radically 
as in Chinese: e. g. sain, gofx-l; hegen, low; icHi, right; sologai, left; 
vhiVic, straight; gadan, outside; cKohon, few; logon, green; kunggvn, 
light (not heavy). But the identity i.s also extensive in all parts of 
speech. This identity in common roots .seems to extend into the Turkish 
Tartar : e. g. su, water ; ienri, heaven. 

‘II. To compare Mongol with ("hincse it is necessary to go hack at 
least six centuries in the development of the Chinese language. For we 
find in common roots final letters pc'ctdiar to the old Cliinese, e. g. final 
m. The initial letters also need to be considered from an older stand- 
point than the Mandarin pronunciation. If a largo number of words 
are common to Chinese, Mongol, and Tartar, we must go back at least 
twelve centuries to obtain a convenient epoch of comparison. 

‘III. IVhile Mongol has no trac^.s of tones, they are very distinctly 
developed in Tibetan. Osomn de Korda and Schmidt do not mention the 
existence of tones. But they plainly occur in the pronunciation of native 
Tibetans resident in Peking. 

‘ IV. As in the cjise of the comparison with Mongol, it is necessary in 
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which supplied all the lateral channels of speech? or, 
to drop all metaphor, are the roots which were joined 
together according to the radical, the tenninational, 
and inflectional systems, identically the same ? The 
only way to answer, or at least to dispose of, this ques- 
tion is to consider the nature and origin of roots ; and 
we shall then have reached the extreme limits to which 
inductive reasoning can carry ns in our researches 
into the mysteries of human speech. 


examining the connection of Tibetan with Chinese toadofpt. the old fonn 
of the Chinese, with its more numerous linal consonants, and its full 
system of soft and aspirated initials. The Tibetan numerals exempli ty 
this with sufficient cloarness. 

‘ V. While the Mongol is near the Chinese in the extensive prevalence 
of words common to the two languages, the Tibetan is neartu’ in phonal 
structure as being tonic and monosyllabic. This being so, it is not so 
remarkable that there are many words common to tht) Chinese and the 
Tibetan (for they are to be expected). But that there should bo, perhaps, 
as many in the Mongol with its long untoned polysyllables, is a curious 
circumstance,’ 

An Essay by Mr. Edkins on the same subject, ‘ On the Common 
Origin of the Cliineso and Mongol Languages,’ has just been published 
in the Revue oriental (\ No. .')G, p. 7o. Paris 18Go. 

See also M. M., On the Straiijk atiuu of Language, 1868. 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE THEOEETICAL STAGE, AND THE ORIGIN OF 
LANGUAGE. 

‘TN examining tlie history of mankind, as well as 
JL in examining the phenomena of the material 
world, when we cannot trace the process by which 
an event has hem produced, it is often of importance 
to be able to show how it may have been produced 
by natural causes. Tiius, although it is impossible 
to determine with certainty what the steps were 
by which any particuhu* language was formed, yet, 
if we can show, from tln^ known principles of human 
nature, how all its various parts might gradually 
have arisen, the mind is not only to a certain degree 
satistied, but a check is given to that indolent phi- 
losophy which refers to a miracle whatever appear- 
ances, both ill the natural and moral worlds, it is 
unable to explain.’ ^ 

This quotation from an eminent Scotch philosojiher 
contains the best advice that could be given to the 
student of the science of language, when he approaches 
the problem which we have to examine to-day, namely, 
the origin of language. Though we have stripped 
that problem of the perplexing and mysterious aspect 


Dugald Stewart, JVorks^ vol. iii. p. 35. 
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whicli it presented to the philosophers of old, yet, even 
in its simplest form, it seems to be almost beyond the 
reach of the human understanding. 

If we were asked the riddle how images of the 
eye and all the sensations of our senses could be 
represented by sounds, nay, could be so embodied in 
sounds as to express thought and excite thought, 
we should probably give it up as the question of a 
madman, who, mixing up the most heilerogeneous 
subjects, attempted to change colour into sound and 
sound into thought.*-^ Yet this is the riddle which we 
have now to solve. 

It is quite clear that we have no means of solving 
the problem of the origin of language historically^ or 
of explaining it as a matter of fact which hap- 
pened once in a certain locality and at a certain time. 
History does not begin till long after mankind had 
acquired the power of language, and even the most 
ancient traditions are silent as to the manner in which 
man came in possession of his earliest thoughts and 
words. Nothing, no doubt, would be more inter- 
esting than to know from historical documents the 
exact process by which the first man began to lisp his 
first words, and thus to be rid for ever of all the 
theories on the origin of speech. But this knowledge 
is denied us ; and, if it had been otherwise, we should 
probably be quite unable to understand those primitive 
events in the history of the human mind.^ We are 

* Herder, as quoted by Steinthal, Ur^rung der Sprachc, s. 39. 

■ * lu all these paths of research, when wo travel far backwards, the 
aspect of the earlie.r portions becomes very different from that of the 
advanced pjirt on whicii we now stand ; but in all cases the path is lost 
in obscurity as it is traced backwards towards its starting-point: — it 
becomes not only invisible, but unimaginable; it is not only an interrup- 
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told that the first man was the son of God, that 
God created him in His own ima^e, formed him of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. These are simple thoughts, and to 
be accepted as such ; if we begin to reason on them, 
the edge of the human understanding glances off. 
Our mind is so constituted that it cannot appre- 
hend the absolute beginning or the absolute end 
of anything. If we tried to conceive the first man 
created as a child, and gradually unfolding his phy- 
sical and mental powers, we could not understand 
his living for one day without supernatural aid. If, 
on the contrary, we tried to conceive the first man 
created full-grown in body and mind, the conception 
of an effect without a cause would equally transcend 
our reasoning powers. It is the same with the first 
beginnings of language. Theologians who claim for 
language a divine origin drift into the most dan- 
gerous anthropomorphism, when they enter iiito any 
details as to the maniier in which they suppose the 
Deity to have compiled a dictionary and grammar in 
order to teach them to the first man as a schoolmaster 
teaches the deaf and dumb. And they do not see 
that, even if all their premises were granted, they 
would have explained no more than how the first 
man might have learnt a language, if there was a 
language ready-made for him. How tliat language 
was made would remain as great a mystery as ever. 
Philosophers, on the contrary, who imagine that the 
first man, though left to himself, would g^aduall}" 
have emerofed from a state of mutism and have 

tion, but an abyss, which interposes itself between us and any intelligible 
beginning of things.’ — Whewell, Indications^ p. 166 . 
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invented words for every new conception that arose 
in his mind, forget that man could not by his own 
power have acquired the faculty of speech which is 
the distinctive character of mankind, unattained and 
unattainable by the mute creation. It shows a want 
of appreciation as to the real bearings of our problem, 
if philosophers appeal to the fact that children are bom 
without language, and gradually emerge from mutism 
to the full command of articulate speech! We want 
no explanation how birds learn to fly, created as they 
are with organs adapted to that purpose. Nor do we 
wish to enquire how children learn to use the various 
faculties with which the human body and soul are 
endowed. We want to gain, if possible, an insight 
into the original faculty of speech ; and for that 
l>urpose I fear it is as useless to watch the first 
stammerings of children, as it would be to repeat the 
experiment of the Egyptian king who entrusted two 
new-born infants to a shepherd, with the injunction 
to let them suck a goat’s milk, to speak no word in 
their presence, and to observe what word they would 
first utter.® The same experiment is said to have 

* ‘ Der Menseh ist nur Mensch durch Sprache ; um aber die Sprache 
zu erliuden, rniisste er schoii Monseli sein.’ — W. von Humboldt, Samiut- 
liche Werke, b. iii. s. 252. The same argument is ridden to death by 
Siiesmilch, Versveh vines Beweises, dass die erste Sprache ihreii Ursprung 
mcht voui Mcnschcn, sondern allein vom Schopfer erhalten habe, Berlin, 
1766. 

* Farrar, Origin of Language^ p. 10; Grimm, UrspriPng der Sprache, 
8. 32. The word /Sc/ccis, which these children are reported to have 
uttered, and which, in the Phrygian language, meant bread — thus prov- 
ing, it was supposed, that the Phrygian was the primitive language of 
mankind — is probably derived from the same root which exists in the 
English, to bake. How these unfortunate children came by the idea of 
baked bread, involving the ideas of corn, mill, oven, fire, &c., seems 
ever to have struck the ancient sages of Egypt. Quintilian distin- 
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been repeated by the Swabian emperor, Frederic II., 
by James IV. of Scotland, and by one of the Mogul 
emperors of India. ^ But, whether for the purpose 
of finding out which was the primitive language of 
mankind, or of discovering how far language was 
natural to man, the experiments failed to throw any 
light on the problem before us. Children, in learning 
to speak, do not invent language. Language is there 
ready-made for them. It has been there for thousands 
of years. They acquire the use of a language, and, 
as they grow up, they may acquire the use of a 
second and a third. It is useless to inquire whether 
infants, left to themselves, would invent a language. 
It would be impossible, unnatura]/ and illegal to try 
the experiment, and, without rei>eated ex2>eriinents, 
the assertions of those who believe and those wlio 
disbelieve the possibility of children inventing a lan- 
guage of their own are equally valueless. All we 
know for certain is, that an English child, if left to 
itself, would never begin to speak English, and that 
history supplies no instance of any language having 
thus been invented. 

If we want to gain an insight into the faculty of 
flying, which is a characteristic feature of birds, all 
we can do is, first, to compare the structure of birds 
with that of other animals which are devoid of that 

guishes very properly between the power of uttering a few wonln and 
tke faculty of speaking : ‘ Propter quod infantes a mutis niitricibus jussu 
regum in solitudine educati, etiamisi verba qu;edam emibisso Lraduntur, 
tamen loquendi facilitate caruerunt/ — Instit. Ornt. x. 1, 10. 

• Hervas, Origine degV idiomi (178r)), pp. 147 stxp 

’ ‘ Cio^ a dire, si voleva porlo nella eonilizione piu contraria alia 
natura, per sapere cio che naturalmente avrobbo fatto/ — Villari, IlPoli- 
tfciiico, vol. i. p. 22. See also the extract from the Wibhanga Atuw&wa^ 
p. 146. 
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faculty, and secondly, to examine the conditions under 
which the act of flying becomes possible. It is the 
same with speech. Speech is a specific faculty of man. 
It distinguishes man from all other creatures ; and if 
we wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real 
nature of human speech, all we can do is to compare 
man with those animals that seem to come nearest to 
him, and thus to try to discover what hej shares in 
common with these animals, and what is peculiar to 
him, and to him alone. After we have discovered 
this, we may proceed to inquire into the conditions 
under which speech becomes possible, and we shall 
then have done all that we can do, considering that 
our instruments of knowledge, wonderful as they 
are, are yet far too weak to carry us through all 
the regions to which we may soar on the wings of 
our imagination } 

In comparing man with the other animals, we 
need not enter here into the physiological question 
whether the difference between the body of an ape 
and the body of a man is one of degree or of kind. 
However that question is settled by physiologists, we 
need not be afraid. If the structure of a mere worm 
is such as to fill the human mind with awe, if a 
single glimpse which we catch of the infinite wisdom 
displayed in the organs of the lowest creature gives 
us an intimation of the wisdom of its Divine Creator 
far transcending the powers of our conception, how 
are we to criticise or disparage the most highly 
organised creatures, creatures as wonderfully made 
as we ourselves? Are there not many animals in 
many points more perfect even than man ? Do we 
not envy the lion’s strength, the eagle’s eye, the wings 
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of every bird ? If tliere existed animals altogether as 
perfect as man in their physical structure, nay, even 
more perfect, no thoughtful man would ever be uneasy. 
The true superiority of man rests on different grounds. 
‘I confess,’ Sydney Smith writes, ‘I feel myself so 
much at ease about the superiority of mankind — I 
have such a marked and decided contempt for the 
understanding of every baboon I have ever seen — T 
feel so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never 
rival us in poetry, painting, and music, that I see no 
reason whatever that justice may not be clone to the 
few fragments of soul and tatters of understanding 
which they may really possess.’ The playfulness of 
Sydney Smith in handling serious and sacred subjects 
has of late been found fault with by many; but 
b-umour is often a safer sign of strong convictions 
and perfect safety than guarded solemnity. 

With regard to our own problem, no one can doubt 
that certain animals possess all the physical fecpiire- 
ments for articulate speech. There is no letter of the 
alphabet w^hich a parrot will not learn to pronounce.^ 
The fact, therefore, that the parrot is without a lan- 

* ‘ L’lisage de la main, la man-ho a deux pieds, la rcHsc-inblance, 
quoique grossi^re, de la face, tons lew jictcs qui peiiv’ent rewulter de celte 
conformity d’organisation, ont fait donner au singo le nom <1 hommo. 
sauvage par des homnies ik la v^rito qui I’etaicnt a denii, et qui ne 
savaient comparer quo les rapports exterieurs. Quo scrail-ce, m, pjir 
uue combinaison de nature auwsi possible que toiito autre, lo singe efit 
eu la voix du perroquet, et, conimo lui, la facult6 do la parole? Lo 
singe parlaqt eut rendu muette d'etonnement l’es{>yce humaino entifere, 
et I’aurait syduite au point quo lo pliilosophe aurait eu gramrpoine 4 de- 
montrer qu’avec tous ces beaux attribute humains le singe n’en ytait pas 
moins une bfete. II est done heureux, pour notre intelligence, que la 
Nature ait sypary et placy, dans deux espyces trys-differ«'Utes, Timita- 
tion de la parole et celle de nos gestes.*— Buffon, as quoted by Flourens, 

p. 77. 
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guage of his own, must be explained by a difference 
between the mental^ not between the physical^ facul- 
ties of the animal and man ; and it is by a comparison 
of the mental faculties alone, such as we find them in 
man and brutes, that we may hope to discover what 
constitutes the indispensable qualification for lan- 
guage, a qualification to be found in man alone, and 
in no other creature on earth. j 

I say menial facuUicH, and I mean to claim a large 
share of what we call our mental faculties for the 
higher animals. These animals have sensation^ per- 
ception, memory, will, and intellect; only we must 
restrict intellect to the comparing or interlacing of 
single perceptions. All these points can be proved 
by irrefragable evidence, and that evidence has never, 
I believe, been summed up with greater lucidity and 
power than in one of the last publications of M. P. 
Flourens, Be la Raison, du Genie, et de la Folie, 
Paris, 1861. There are no doubt many people who 
are as much frightened at the idea that brutes have 
souls and are able to think, as by ‘the blue ape 
without a tail.’ But their fright is entirely of their 
own making. If people will use such words as soul 
or thought without making it clear to themselves 
and others what they mean by them, these words 
will slip away under their feet, and the result must 
be painful. If we once ask the question, Have brutes 
a soul? we shall never arrive at any conclusion; 
for soul has been so many times defined by philo- 
sophers, from Aristotle down to Hegel, that it means 
everything and nothing. Such has been the confu- 
sion caused by the promiscuous employment of the 
ill-defined terms of mental philosophy that we find 
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Descartes representing brutes as living machines, 
whereas Leibniz claims for them not only souls, but 
immortal souls. ^ Next to the error of those who 
deny the existence of God,’ says Descartes, ‘there is 
none so apt to lead weak minds from the right path 
of virtue, as to think that the soul of brutes is of the 
same nature as our own, and, consequently, that we 
have nothing to fear or to hope after this life, any 
more than flies or ants ; whereas, if we know how 
much they difier, we understand much better that 
our soul is quite independent of the body, and conse* 
quently not subject to die with the body.’ 

The spirit of these nnnarks is excellent, but the 
argument is extremely weak. It does not follow that 
brutes have no souls .because they have no human 
souls. It does not follow that the souls of men are 
not immortal, because the souls of brutes are not 
immortal; nor has the major premiss ever been 
proved by any philosopher, namely, that the souls of 
brutes must necessarily be destroyed and annihilated 
by death. Leibniz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul with stronger arguments 
than even Descartes, writes, — ‘ I found at Last how 
the souls of brutes and their sensations do not at 
all interfere with the immortality of human souls ; 
on the contrary, nothing serves better to establish 
our natural immortality than to believe that all souls 
are imperishable.’ 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which 
are chiefly due to the loose employment of ill-defined 
terms, let us simply look at the facts. Lvery unpre- 
judiced observer will admit that — 

1. Brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; that 
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is to say, they have five senses, just like ourselves, 
neither more nor less. They have both sensation 
and perception- -a point which has been illustrated 
by M. Flourens by the most interesting experiments. 
It the roots of the optic nerve are removed, the 
retina in the eye of a bird ceases to be excitable, 
the iris is no longer movable ; the animal is blind, 
because it has lost the organ of sPMsa^on» If, on 
the contrary, the cerebral lobes are removed, the 
eye remains pure and sound, the retina excitable, 
the iris movable. The eye is preserved, yet the 
animal cannot see, because it has lost the organs of 
perception. 

2. Brutes have sensations of pleasure and pain. 
A dog that is beaten behaves exactly like a child 
that is chastised, and a dog that is fed and fondled 
exhibits the same signs of satisfaction as a boy under 
the same circumstances. We can judge from signs 
only, and if they are to be trusted in the case of 
children, they must be trusted likewise in the case 
of brutes. 

3. Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers would 
say, brutes have memory. They know their masters, 
they know their home ; they evince joy on recognis- 
ing those who have been kind to them, and they bear 
malice for years to those by whom they have been 
insulted or ill-treated. Who does not recollect the 
dog Argos in the Odyssey, who, after so many years’ 
absence, was the first to recognise Ulysses ? ® 

4. Brutes are able to compare and to distinguish. 
A parrot will take up a nut, and throw it down again 


Odyssey, XTii. 300. 
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without attempting to crack it. He has found that it 
is light ; — this he could discover only by comparing 
the weight of the good nuts with that of the bad ; 
and he has found that it has no kernel ; — this he 
could discover only by what philosophers would 
dignify with the grand title of syllogism, namely, 
‘ All light nuts are hollow ; this is a light nut, there- 
fore this nut is hollow.’ 

5. Brutes have a will of their own. I appeal to 
any one who has ever ridden a restive horse. 

6. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Here 
again any one who has to deal with dogs, who has 
watched a retriever with sparkling eyes placing a 
partridge at his master’s feet, or a hound slinking 
away with his tail between his legs from the 
huntsman’s call, will agree that these signs admit 
of but one interpretation. The difficulty begins when 
we use philosophical language, when we claim for 
brutes a moral sense, a conscience, a power of dis- 
tinguishing good and evil ; and, as we gain nothing 
by these scholastic terms, it is better to avoid them 
altogether. 

7. Brutes show signs of love and hatred. There 
are well-authenticated stories of dogs folfowing their 
master to the grave, and refusing food from any one. 
^or is there any doubt that brutes will watch their 
opportunity till they revenge themselves on those 
whom they dislike. 

If, with all these facts before us, we deny that 
brutes have sensation, perception, memory, will, and 
intellect, we ought to bring forward powerful argu- 
ments for interpreting the signs which we observe 

I. x> D 
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in brutes so differently from those which we observe 
in men.*® 

Some philosophers imagine they have explained 
everything if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead 
of intellect. But, if we take these two words in their 
usual acceptations, they surely do not exclude each 
other.** There are instincts in man as well as in 
brutes. A child takes his mother’s breastjby instinct ; 
the spider weaves his net by instinct ; the bee builds 
her cell by instinct. No one would ascribe to the 
child a knowledge of physiology because it employs 
the exact muscles which are required for sucking; 
nor shall we claim for the spider a knowledge of 
mechanics, or for the bee an acquaintance with geo- 
metry, because we could not do what they do without 
a study of these sciences. But what if we tear a 
spider’s web, and see the spider examining the mis- 
chief that is done, and either giving up his work in 
despair, or endeavouring to mend it as well as may 
be ? ** Surely here we have* the instinct of weaving 
controlled by observation, by comparison, by reflec- 
tion, by judgment. Instinct, whether mechanical or 
moral, is more prominent in brutes than in man; 
but it exists in both, as much as intellect is shared 
by both. 

Where, then, is the difference between brute and 
man P ** What is it that man can do, and of which 

*• See the whole of these questions admirably argued by Porphyry, in 
his four books on * Abstinence from Animal Food,’ book 3. 

** ‘The evident marks of reasoning in the other animals — of reason- 
ing which I cannot but think as unquestionable as the instincts that 
mingle with it.’ — Brown, Worksy voL i. p. 446. 

** Flourens, De la Baisony p. 61. 

** To allow that * brutes have certain mental endowments in common 
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we find no signs, no rudiments, in the whole brute 
world 9 I answer without hesitation : the one great 
barrier between the brute and man is Language, 
Man speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word. 
Language is our Rubicon, and no brute will dare 
to cross it. This is our matter-of-fact answer to 
those who speak of development, who think they 
discover the rudiments at least of all human faculties 
in apes, and who would fain keep open the possibility 
that man is only a more favoured beast, the trium- 
phant conqueror in the primeval struggle for life. 
Language is something more palpable than a fold of 
the brain or an angle of the skull. It admits of no 
cavilling, and no process of natural selection will 
ever distil significant words out of the notes of birds 
or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is only the outward sign. We 
may point to it in our arguments, we may challenge 
our opponent to produce anything approaching to it 
from the whole brute world. But if this were all, 
if the art of employing articulate sounds for the pur- 
pose of communicating our impressions were the only 
thing by which we could assert our superiority over 
the brute creation, we might not unreasonably feel 

with raen,* . . . . ‘desires, affoctioas, memory, simple imagination, 

or the power of reproducing the sensible past in mental pictures, and 
even judgment of the simple or intuitive kind ;* — that ‘ they compare 
and judge’ {Mem. Amer. Acad. 8, p. 118), is to concede that the intellect 
of brutes really acts, so far as we know, like human intellect, as far as 
it goes ; for the philosophical logicians tell us that all reasoning is re- 
ducible to a series of simple judgments. And Aristotle declares that 
even reminiscence — which is, we suppose, ‘ reproducing the sensible past 
in mental pictures — is a sort of reasoning (rh ian oUw 

av\Koyi<rfi6s ris ). — Asa Grey, Natural Selection, ^c, p. 68, note. 
n n 2 
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somewhat uneasy at having the gorilla so close on 
our heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though they do 
not use articulate sounds for that purpose, have 
nevertheless means of their own for communicatin'^ 

o 

with each other. When a whale is struck, the whole 
shoal, though widely dispersed, are instantly made 
aware of the presence of an enemy ; an(^ when the 
grave-digger beetle finds the carcase of a mole, he 
hastens to communicate the discovery to his fellows, 
and soon returns with his four confederates.’^ It is 
evident, too, that dogs, though they do not speak, 
possess the power of understanding much that is 
said to them, their names and the calls of their 
master ; and other animals, such as the parrot, can 
pronounce every articulate sound. Hence, although, 
for the purpose of philosophical warfare, articulate 
language would still form an impregnable position, 
yet it is but natural that for our own satisfaction 
we should try to find out in what the strength of 
our position really consists ; or, in other words, that 
we should try to discover that inward power of which 
language is the outward sign and manifestation. 

For this purpose it will be best to examine the 
opinions of those who approached our problem from 
another point ; who, instead of looking for outward 
and palpable signs of difference between brute and 
man, inquired into the inward mental faculties, and 
tried to determine the point where man transcends 
the barriers of the brute intellect. That point, if 

** Conscience, JBoek der ’SatucVy vi., quoted by Marsh, p. 32. See also 
some curious instances collected by Porphyry, in the third book on 
* Abstinence from Animal Pood.’ 
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truly determined, ought to coincide with the starting- 
point of language ; and, if so, that coincidence ought 
to explain the problem which occupies us at present. 

I shall read an extract from Locke’s Essay con^ 
ceming Hitman Understanding, 

A-fter having explained how universal ideas are 
produced, — how the mind, having observed the same 
colour in chfdk, and snow, and milk, comprehends 
these single perceptions under the general concep- 
tion of whiteness, Locke continues : ‘If it may be 
doubted, whether beasts compound and enlarge their 
ideas that way to any degree : this, I think, I may 
be positive in, that the power of abstracting is not at 
all in them ; and that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to.’ 

If Locke is right in considering the having of 
general ideas as the distinguisliing feature between 
man and brutes, and if we ourselves are right in 
pointing to language as the one palpable distinction 
between the two, it would seem to follow tliat lan- 
guage is the outward sign and realisation of that 
inward faculty which is called the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, but which is better known to us by the homely 
name of Reason. 

Let us now look back to the result of our former 
lectures. It was this. After we had explained 
everything in the growth of language that can be 
explained, there remained in the end, as the only 
inexplicable residuum, what we called roots. These 
roots formed the constituent elements of all lan- 
Book ii. chap. xi. § 10. 
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guages. This discovery has simplified the problem 
of the origin of language immensely. It has taken 
away all excuse for those rapturous descriptions of 
language which invariably precede the argument that 
language must have a divine origin. We shall hear 
no more of that wonderful instrument which can 
express all we see, and hear, and taste, and touch, 
and smell ; which is the breathing image of the 
whole world ; which gives form to the ^iry feelings 
of our souls, and body to the loftiest dreams of our 
imagination ; wdiich can arrange in accurate per- 
spective the past, the present, and the future, and 
throw over everything the varying hues of certainty, 
of doubt, of contingency. All this is perfectly true, but 
it is no longer wonderful, at least not in the Arabian 
Nights sense of that word. ‘ The speculative mind,’ 
as Dr. Derguson says, ‘ in comparing the first and last 
steps of the progress of language, feels the same sort 
of amazement with a traveller, who, after rising in- 
sensibly on the slope of a hill, comes to look from a 
precipice of an almost unfathomable depth, to the 
summit of which he scarcely believes himself to have 
ascended without supernatural aid.’ To certain minds 
it is a disappointment to be led down again by the 
hand of history from that high summit. They pre- 
fer the unintelligible which they can admire, to the 
intelligible which they can only understand. But to 
a mature mind reality is more attractive than fiction, 
and simplicity more wonderful than complication. 
Roots may seem dry things as compared with the 
poetry of Goethe ; yet there is something more truly 
wonderful in a root than in all the lyrics of the 
world. 
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What, then, are these roots? In our modem 
languages roots can only be discovered by scientific 
analysis, and, even as far back as Sanskrit, we may 
say ^at no root was ever used as a noun or as a verb. 
But originally roots were thus used, and in Chinese 
we have fortunately preserved to us a representative 
of that primitive radical stage which, like the granite, 
underlies all other strata of human speech. The 
Aryan root DA^ to give, appears in Sanskrit dSrnam, 
Latin do-num^ gift, as a substantive; in Latin do^ 
Sanskrit da-dS^-mi, Greek di-dd-mi^ I give, as a 
verb ; but the root BA can never be used by itself. 
In Chinese, on the contrary, the root TA, as such, is 
used in the sense of a noun, greatness ; of a verb, to 
be great ; of an adverb, greatly or much. Boots, 
therefore, are not, as is commonly mainhiined, merely 
scientific abstractions, but they were used originally 
as real words. What we want to find out is this, 
What inward mental phase is it that corresponds to 
these roots, as the germs of human speech ? 

Two theories have been started to solve this problem, 
which, for shortness sake, I shall call the Bow-wow 
theory and the Pooh-pooh theory.*® 

According to the first, roots are imitations of 
sounds ; according to the second, they are involun- 
tary interjections. The first theory was very popular 
among the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
and, as it is still held by many distinguished scholars 

*• I regret to find that the expressions here used have given offence 
to several of my reviewers. They were used because the names Ono- 
matopoetic and Interjectional are awkward and not very clear. They 
were not intended to be disrespectful to those who hold the one or the 
other theory — some of them scholars for whose achievements in compara- 
tive philology I entertain the most sincere respect 
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and philosophers, we must examine it more carefully. 
It is supposed, then, that man, being as yet mute, 
heard the voices of birds and dogs and cows, the 
thunder of the clouds, the roaring of the sea, the 
rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, and 
the whisper of the breeze. He tried to imitate these 
sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as 
signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he 
followed up the idea and elaborated langijage. This 
view was most ably defended by Herder.^^ ‘Man,’ 
he says, ‘ shows conscious reflection when his soul 
acts so freely that it may separate, in the ocean of 
sensations which rush into it through the senses, one 
single wave, arrest it, regard it, being conscious all 
the time of regarding this one single wave. Man 
proves his conscious reflection when, out of the dream 
of images that float past his senses, he can gather 
himself up and wake for a moment, dwelling intently 
on one image, fixing it with a bright and tranquil 
glance, and discovering for himself those signs by 
which he knows that this is this image and no other. 
Man proves his conscious reflection when he not only 
perceives vividly and distinctly all the features of an 
object, but is able to separate and recognise one or 
more of them as its distinguishing features.’ For 
instance, ‘ Man sees a lamb. He does not see it 
like the ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by any 
uncontrollable instinct. He wants to know it, but he 
is neither drawn towards it nor repelled from it by his 
senses. The lamb stands before him, as represented 

A fuller accotint of the views of Herder and other philoRophere on 
the origin of languugo may be found in Steinthars useful little work, 
Dir Urttprung der Sjprache, Berlin, 1858. 
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by tis senses, white, soft, woolly. The conscious 
and reflecting soul of man looks for a distinguishing 
mark ; — ^the lamb bleats ! — the mark is found. The 
bleating, which made the strongest impression, which 
stood apart from all other impressions of sight or 
touch, remains in the soul. The lamb ret unis — 
white, soft, woolly. The soul sees, touches, reflects, 
looks for a mark. The lamb bleats, and now the 
soul has recognised it. ‘‘Ah, thou art the bleating 
animal,” the soul says within herself; and the 
sound of bleating, perceived as the distinguishing 
mark of the lamb, becomes the name of the lamb. 
It was the comprehended mark, the word. And 
what is the whole of our language but a collection 
of such words?* 

Our answer is, that though there are names in 
every language formed by mere inlitation of sound, 
yet these constitute a very small proportion of our 
dictionary. Scholars may differ as to the. exact 
number of such words in different languages, but 
>vhatever their number, they offer no difficulty, and 
require no explanation. They are the playthings, not 
the tools, of language, and any attempt to reduce the 
most common and necessary words to imitative roots 
ends in complete failure. Herder himself, after 
having most strenuously defended this theor}'^ of 
Onomatopoieia, as it is called, and having gained a 
prize which the Berlin Academy had offered for the 
best essay on the origin of language, renounced it 
openly towards the latter years of his life, and tlirew 
himself in despair into the arms of those who looked 
upon languages as miraculously revealed. We cannot 
deny the possibility that a language might have been 
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formed on the principle of imitation ; all we say is, 
that as yet no language has been discovered that 
was so formed. An Englishman in China, seeing a 
dish placed before him about which he felt suspicious, 
and wishing to know whether it was a duck, said, 
with an interrogative accent, 

Quack-Qmckl 

He received the clear and straightforward answer. 
Bow-wow! ^ 

This, no doubt, was as good as the most eloquent 
conversation on the same subject between an English- 
man and a French waiter. But I doubt whether it 
deserves the name of language. We do not speak of 
a how-wow^ but of a dog. We speak of a cow, not of 
a moo; of a lamb, not of a haa. It is the same in 
more ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. If this principle of Onomatopoieia is appli- 
cable anywhere, it would be in the formation of the 
names of animals. Tet we listen in vain for any 
similarity between goose and cackling, hen and 
clucking, duck and quacking, sparrow and chirping, 
dove and cooing, hog and grunting, cat and mew- 
ing, between dog and barking, yelping, snarling, or 
growling. 

There are of course some names, such as cuckoo, 
or the American whip-poor-will, which are clearly 
formed by an imitation of sound. But words of this 
kind are, like artificial flowers, without a root. They 
are sterile, and unfit to express anything beyond the 
one object which they imitate. If you remember 
the variety of derivatives that could be formed from 


*• Farrar, Essay on the Origin of Language^ p. 74. 
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the root spas, to see, you will at once perceive the 
difference between the fabrication of such a word as 
cuckoo, and the true natural growth of predicative 
words. 

Let us compare two words such as cuckoo and 
ravm. Cuckoo in English is clearly a mere imita- 
tion of the cry of that bird, even more so than the 
corresponding terms in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. 
In these languages the imitative element has received 
the support of a derivative suffix; we have kokila 
in Sajiskrit, and kokkyx in Greek, cticuluit in Latin 
Cuckoo is, in fact, a modern word, wdiich has taken 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon geac, the German 
gauch, and being purely onomatopoetic, it is of 
course not liable to the changes of Grimm’s Law. 
As the word cuckoo predicates nothing but the sound 
of a particular bird, it could never be applied for 
expressing any general quality in which other animals 
might share; and the only derivatives to which it 
might give rise are words expressive of a metaphorical 
likeness to the bird. The same aj^plies to cock, the 
Sanskrit kukku^a. Here, too, Grimm’s Law does 
not apply, for both words were intended to convey 
merely the cackling sound of the bird ; and, as tliis 
intention continued to be felt, phonetic change was 
less likely to set in. The Sanskrit kukkuifa is not 
derived from any root ; it simjjly repeats the cry of 
the bird, and the only derivatives to which it gives 
rise are metaphorical expressions, such as the French 
coquet, originally strutting about like a cock ; coquet- 
terie; cocart, conceited; cocarde, & cockude; coqueticot, 
originally a cock’s comb, then the wild red poppy, 

'• Pott, Etynwlogische Forschungm, i. s. 87 ; Zcituchrift^ iii. b. *13. 
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likewise so called from its similarity to a cock’s 
comb. 

Let us HOW examine the word raven. It might 
seem at first as if this also was merely onomato- 
poetic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind 
of similarity between the word raven and the cry of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 
the Anglo-Saxon hrcefn, the German robe, Old High- 
German hraban. The Sanskrit kd-raval also, the 
Latin corvus, the English crow^ and the Greek horoiiCy 
all are siipjjosed to show some similarity to the nn- 
melodious sound of Maitre Corbeau, But if we look 
more closely we find that these words, though so 
similar in sound, spring from different sources. 
The English crow can claim no relationship whatever 
with corvus, for the simple reason that, according to 
Grimm’s Law, an English c cannot correspond to a 
Latin c. Raven, on the contrary, which in outward 
appearance differs from corvus much more than crow, 
offers much less real difficulty in being traced back 
to the same source from which sprang the Latin 
corvus. For raven is the Anglo-Saxon hrcefen or 
hroefn, and its first syllable hroe would be a legitimate 
substitute for the Latin cor. Opinions differ widely 
as to the root or roots from which the various names 
of the crow, the raven, and the rook in the Aryan 
dialects are derived. Those who look on Sanskrit 
as the most primitive form of Aryan speech, are dis- 
posed to admit the Sanskrit karava as the original 
type; and as kfi-rava is by native etymologists 
derived from k&H-rava, making a harsh noise, ru, 
to make a noise, the root of rava, noise, was readily 
*® See Boehtlingk and Roth, Sa7i8krit Dictionary, s. t. 
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fixed upon as the etymon for the corresponding words 
in Latin, Greek, and German. I cannot enter here 
into the question whether such compounds as 
rava, in which the initial interrogative or exclama- 
tory element kS, or ku is supposed to fill the ofEce of 
the Greek dys or the English mis, are so numerous as 
they are supposed to be in Sanskrit. The question 
has been discussed again and again, and though it is 
impossible to deny the existence of such compounds 
in Sanskrit, particularly in the later Sanskrit, I know 
of no well-established instance where such formations 
have found their way into Greek, Latin, or German. 
If, therefore, kfi,rava, corviis, korone, and linvfen are 
cognate words, it would be more advisable to look 
upon the k as part of the radical, and thus to derive 
all these words from a root kru, a secondary form, it 
may be, of the root ru. This root kru, or, in its 
more primitive form, ru (rauti and raviti), is not 
a mere imitation of the cry of the raven ; it embraces 
many cries, from the harshest to the softest, and it 
might have been applied to the note of the nightin- 
gale as well as to the cry of the raven. In Sanskrit 
the root ru is applied in its verbal and nominal deri- 
vatives to the murmuring sound of birds, bees, and 
trees, to the barking of dogs, the lowing of cows, and 
the whispering of men.**^^ In Latin we have from it 
both raucus, hoarse, and rumor, a whisper ; in German 
runm, to speak low, and runa, mystery. The Latin 
lammtum stands for a more original lavimentum or 
ravimmtum, for there is no necessity for deriving 
this noun from the secondary root kru, krav, krav, 

•> Cf. Hitopade^a, i. 76, where rauti is used both of the humming 
of the gnat and the flatteries wliispered into ilie ear hy an enemy. 
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and for admitting the loss of the initial guttural in 
cravimentum^ particularly as in clamare the skme 
guttural is preserved. It is true, however, that this 
root ru appears under many secondary forms. By 
the addition of an initial k it is raised to kru and 
klu, well known by its numerous oflPshoots, such as 
the Greek hlyo, klytos, the Latin duo, inditus, dien^, 
the English loud, the Slavonic slava, glory.*^ By the 
addition of final letters ru appears as tHe Sanskrit 
rud, to cry, and as the Latin rug in rugire, to howl. 
By the addition both of initial and final letters we 
get the Sanskrit krus, to shout, the Greek krauge, 
cry, and the Gothic hrukjan, to crow.®^ In the 
Sanskrit sru and the Greek klyo the same root has 
been used to convey the sense of hearing ; naturally, 
because, when a noise was to be heard from a far 
distance, the man who first perceived it might well 
have said ‘ I ring,’ for his ears were sounding or 
ringing ; and the same verb, if once used as a trans- 
itive, would well come in in such forms as the 
Homeric klythimey, hear me, or the Sanskrit s rud hi, 
hear ! 

But although, as far as the meaning of karava, 
corvus, kordne, and hrcefen is concerned, there would 
seem to be no difficulty in deriving them from a root 
kru, to sound, I have nowhere found a satisfactory 


** The cAUBatire of sru, to hear, 'would b© arArayAmi, I cause to 
hear. Is this the Old High-German hmofan^ the modern German 
rufen? See Grimm, Deutsche Grammaiik, vol. i. second edition, s. 1023. 
Heyse, Jiandworterbuch d(r DetUschen Spraohe^ s. v. rufen. Heyse com- 
pares the Latin crepare, which in increpare, to blame, has the same 
meaning as the old Icelandic hropa. 

See Curtins, Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologie, zweite Aus- 
gabe, s. 468. 
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explanation of the exact etymological process by 
which the Sanskrit karava could be formed from 
kru. Kru, no doubt, might yield krava, but to 
aflmit a dialectic corruption of krava into karva, 
and of karva into karava, is tantamount to giving 
up any etymological derivation at all. Are we there- 
fore forced to be satisfied with the assertion that 
k‘irava is no grammatical derivative at all, but a 
mere imitation of the sound cor cor, uttered by the 
raven ? I believe not ; but, as I hinted at before, 
we may treat karava as a regular derivative of the 
Sanskrit karu. This karu is a Vedic word, and 
means one who sings praises to the gods, literally 
one that shouts. It comes from a root kar, to 
shout, to praise, to record ; from which the Vedic 
word kiri, a poet, and the well-known kirti, glory, 
kirtayati, he praises.®* Karu from kar meant 
originally a shouter (like the Greek h^x, a herald),®'^ 
audits derivative karava was therefore applied to 
the raven in the general sense of the shouter. All 
the other names of the raven can easily be traced 
back to the same root kar : — corpus from kar, like 
tor-vus from tar;®® kor-one from kar, like cheUme 
from har;®^ kor-ax from kar, \\kQ phylax, &c. The 
Anglo-Saxon hrcefen, as well as the Old High-German 
hrahan, might be represented in Sanskrit by such 
forms as kar-van or kar-van-a; while the English 
rook, the Anglo-Saxon hroc, the Old High-German 

** See Boebtliogk aoad Roth, Sanskrit lOktionary, s. v. Kar, 2 ; Lassen, 
AnihoL p 203. 

“ Of. Bopp, Vergleicheisde Grammatik, § 949. 

“ Ibid, I 943. 

” Bopp, 1. c, § 837 ; Curtius, Grundzuyt, i. s. 167 ; Hugo Weber, in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschriftt x, s. 2d7> 
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hruohy would seem to derive their origin from a dif- 
ferent root altogether, viz. from the Sanskrit kru«. 

The English crow, the Anglo-Saxon craw, cannot, 
as was pointed out before, be derived from the same 
root kar. Beginning with a guttural tenuis in 
Anglo-Saxon, its corresponding forms in Sanskrit 
would there begin with the guttural media. There 
exists in Sanskrit a root gar, meaning to sound, to 
praise; from which the Sanskrit gir, (voice, *the 
Greek gorys, voice, the Latin garrulus. From it was 
framed the name of the crane, geranos in Greek, cran 
in Anglo-Saxon, and likewise the Latin name for 
cock, gallus instead of garrus. The name of the 
nightingale. Old High-German nahti^al, has been 
referred to the same root, but in violation of Grimm’s 
Law.^® From this root gar or gal, croi6» might have 
been derived, but not from the root kar which 
yielded corviis, Icorax, or karava, still less from cor 
cor, the supposed cry of the bird. 

It will be clear from these remarks that the pro- 
cess which led to the formation of the word raven 
is quite distinct from that which produced cuckoo. 
Haven means a shouter, a caller, a crier. It might 
have been applied to many birds ; but it became the 
traditional and recognised name of one, and of one 
only. Cuckoo could never mean anything but the 
cuckoo, and while a word like raven has ever so 
many relations, cuckoo stands by itself like a stick 
in a living hedge. ^ 

Curtius, GruncUuge, i, s. 145, 147. 

“ The following remarks on the inteijectional theory, from YA ska’s 
Nirukta (iii. 18), a work anterior to PAnini, and therefore belonging 
ai least to the fourth centnry b.c., may be of interest. 

Alter mentioning that words like lion and tiger, or dog and crow, may 
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It is curious to observe how apt we are to deceive 
ourselves when we once adopt this system of Ono- 
inatopoieia. Who does not imagine that he hears in 
the word ^ thunder ’ an imitation of the rolling and 
rumbling noise which the old Germans ascrilxKl to 
their god Thor playing at nine-pins ? Yet thunder, 
Anglo-Saxon tlmnor, has clearly the same origin as 
the Latin tonitru. The root is tan, to stretch. From 
this root tan we have in Greek toms, our tone, tone 
being produced by the stretching and vibrating of 
cords ; Latin tonare.^^ In Sanskrit the sound thunder 
is expressed by the same root tan, but in the deriva- 
tives tanyu, tanyatu, and tanayitnu, thundering, 
we perceive no trace of the rumbling noise which we 
imagined we perceived in the Latin tonitru and the 
English thunder, The very same root, tan, to 
stretch, yields some derivatives which are anything 
but rough and noisy. The English tender, the French 
iendre, the Latin tencr, are derived from it* Like 
tenuis, the Sanskrit tanu, the English thin, tener 
meant originally what w^as extended over a larger 

be applied to men to express cither admiration or contempt, YAska 
continues : ‘ kdka, crow, is an imitation of the sound (kAku kAku, ac- 
cording to Durga), and this is very common with regard to birds. 
Aupamanya va, however, maintains that imitation of sound does never 
take place. Ho therefore derives kAka, crow, from apakAI ay i tavya, 
i.e. a bird that is to bo driven away ; tittiri, partridge, from tar, to 
jump, or from tilamAtrakitra, with small spots, etc.* 

Horn. £1. xvi. 366; Sre t€ Ztvs AaiAaira Cf. Grimm, Namm des 

DoTiTierSt P* 8. 

** A secondary root is stan, to sound; from which stanitam, the 
rattling of thunder ; stanayitnu, thunder, lightning, cloud(see Wilson’s 
Diet.') ; Greek <rr4yto^ I groan, and its numerous derivatives ; also 
the shouter ; Bopp, Virgl. Gr. s. 9 l^,note. Professor Bopp ( Verglewhmde 
Gramaiatikf § 3) and Professor Kuhn {Zeitschrift, iv. s. 7) consider stan 
as the primitive form ; Professor Pott {Etym. Forsch. ii. s. 293) treats 
stan as formed from tan. 

I. EE 
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surface, then thin^ then delicate. The relationship 
betwixt tender, thin, and thunder would be hard to 
establish if the original conception of thunder had 
really been its rumbling noise. 

Who does not imagine that he hears something 
sweet in the French sucre, sucre? Yet sugar came 
from India, and it is there called sarkhara, which is 
anything but sweet-sounding. This ^arkhara is the 
same word sugar ; it was called in Liitin saccha- 
'i'um, and we still speak of saccharine juice, which is 
sugar juice. Who does not think that there is some- 
thing stirring in stirrup ; yet in its earliest Anglo- 
Saxon form stirrup is stige-rdp, i.e. a stepping-rope, 
the German steig-riemen. 

In squirrel, again, some people imagine they hear 
something of the rustling and whirling of the little 
animal. But we have only to trace the name back 
to Greek, and there we find that sJciouros is composed 
of two distinct words, the one meaning shade, the 
other tail ; the animal being called shade-tail by the 
Greeks. 

Thus the word cat, the German katze, is supposed 
to be an imitation of the sound made by a cat spit- 
ting. But if the spitting were expressed by the 
sibilant, that sibilant does not exist in the Latin 
catus, nor in cat or kitten, nor in the German katerP 
The Sanskrit milr^tira, cat, might seem to imitate 
the purring of the cat; but it is derived from the 

” *Lo norae d’ Amore h si dolce a udirc, che impossibile mi pare, che 
la 8ua operaziono sia nolle piA cose altro che dolce, coiiciossiacosach^ i 
nomi seguitino le nominate cose, siccome h scritto: Nomina sunt conse- 
quentia rerum/ — Dante, Vita Nuova Opere Minori : Firenze, 1837, tom. 
iii. p. 289. 

•• See Pictet, Aryas primitifs, p. 381. 
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root mri^, to clean, mar^dra meaning the animal 
that always cleans itself. 

Many more instances might be given to show how 
easily we are deceived by the constant connection of 
certain sounds and certain meanings in the words 
of our own language, and how readily we imagine 
that there is something in the sound to tell us the 
meaning of the words. ‘ The sound must seem an 
echo to the sense.’ 

Most of these Onomatopoieias vanish as soon as 
we trace our own names back to Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic, or compare them with their cognates in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit. The number of names 
which are really formed by an imitation of sound 
dwindle down to a very small (juotum, if cross- 
examined by the comparative philologist ; and we 
are left in the end with the conviction that though a 
language might have been mjide out of the roaring, 
fizzing, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, bang- 
ing, slamming, and rattling sounds of nature, the 
tongues with which we are acquainted point to a 
different origin.^^ 


** In Chinese the number of imitative sounds is very considerable. 
Tliej are mostly written phonetically, and followed by the determinative 
sign ‘ mouth.’ We give a few, together with the corresponding sounds 
in Mandshu. The difference between the two will show how differently 
the same sounds strike different ears, and how differently they are ren- 
dered into articulate language : — 


The cock crows 

The wild goose cries 

The wind and ram sound 

Wagons sound 

Dogs coupled together 

Chains 

Bells 

Drums 


kiao kiao in Chinese 
kao kao „ 

siao aiao „ 

lin lin 

ling4ing „ 

tBiang-tsiang „ 

tsiang-tsiang „ 

kan kan „ 


dehor dehor in Mandshu 
kor kor „ 

chor chor „ 

koungour koungour „ 
kalang kadang „ 

Idling kiling „ 

tang tang „ 

tung tung „ 


K B 2 
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And SO we find many philosophers, and among 
them Condillac, protesting against a theory which 
would place men even below the animal. Why 
should man be supposed, they say, to have taken a 
lesson from birds and beasts? Does he not utter 
cries, and sobs, and shouts himself, according as he 
is affected by fear, pain, or joy? These cries or 
interjections were represented as the natural and 
real beginnings of human sj)eech. Everything else 
was supposed to have been elaborated after their 
model. This is what I call the Interjectional, or 
Pooh-pooh, Theory. 

Our answer to this theory is the same as to tlio 
former. There are no doubt in every language inter- 
jections, and some of them may become traditional, 
and enter into the composition of words. But these 
interjections are only the outskirts of real language. 
Language begins where interjections end. There is 
as much difference between a real word, such as 
‘ to laugh,’ and the interjection, ha, ha ! between ‘ I 
suffer,’ and oli ! as there is between the involuntary 
act and noise of sneezing, and the verb ‘ to sneeze.’ 
We sneeze, and cough, and scream, and laugh in the 
same manner as animals ; but if Epicurus tells us 
that we speak in the same manner as dogs bark, 
moved by nature,^^ our own experience will tell us 
that this is not the case. 

An excellent answer to the interjectional theory 
has been given by Horne Tooke. 

“ *0 'EyrtKovpos iiriar'qixSvws ovroi rit ov6~ 

fxaray dAAd KKvovfx^voi, d)S oi 0'^aaovrts /ced vralpoints Kod 

fivKtvfjLtvoi KOI vXcucrovtnts Kod (rrevd^oyrts. — hersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alien, i. 40. Cf. Dio^. Laert. x. § 75. The statement is taken from 
PtocIus, and I doubt whether he represented Epf^urus fairly. 
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‘The dominion of speech/ he says/® ‘is erected 
upon the downfal of inteijections. Without the 
artful contrivances of language, mankind would have 
had nothing but interjections with which to commu- 
nicate, orally, any of their feelings. The neighing 
of a horse, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, 
the purring of a cat, sneezing, coughing, groaning, 
shrieking, and every other involuntary convulsion 
with oral sound, have almost as good a title to be 
called parts of speech, as interjections have. Volun- 
tary interjections are only employed where the sud- 
denness and vehemence of some aifection or passion 
returns men to their natural state, and makes them 
for a moment forget the use of speech ; or when, 
from some circumstance, the shortness of time will 
not permit them to exercise it.’ 

As in the case of Onomatopoieia., it cannot be 
denied that with interjections, too, some kind of lan- 
guage might have been formed ; but not a language 
like that which we find in numerous varieties 
among all the races of men. One short interjection 
may be more powerful, more to the point, more 
eloquent than a long speech. In fact, interjections, 
together with gestures, the movements of the muscles 
of the mouth, and the eye, would be quite sufficient 
for all purposes which language answers with the 
majority of mankind. 

Sflepe tacens vocom verbaque Tult^ns habet : 

Me specta, nutusquo moos, vultumque loquacem, 

Excipe, fwrtivas ot refer ipse notas. 

Verba superciliis sine voce loquentia dicam : 

Verba legam digitis, verba notata mero. 

Ovtti. 


•• Diversions of Purley, p. 32. 
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Lucian, in his treatise on daiiciog, mentions a king 
whose dominions bordered on the Euxine, He 
happened to be at Rome in the reign of Nero, and, 
having seen a pantomime perform, begged him of 
the emperor as a present, in order that he might 
employ him as an interpreter among the nations in 
his neighbourhood with whom he could hold no 
intercourse on account of the diversity of language. 
A pantomime meant a person who ccfuld mimic 
everything, and there is hardly anything which can- 
not be thus expressed. We, having language at our 
command, have neglected the art of speaking with- 
out words; but in the south of Europe that art is 
still preserved. If it be true that one look may 
speak volumes, it is clear that we might save our- 
selves much of the trouble entailed by the use of 
discursive speech. Yet we must not forget that hum* 
vgh! tut! pooh! are as little to be called words as the 
expressive gestures which usually accompany these 
exclamations. 

As to the attempts at deriving some of our w^ords 
etymologically from mere interjections, they are apt 
to fail from the same kind of misconception which 
leads us to imagine that there is something expres- 
sive in the sounds of words. Thus it is said ‘ that 
the idea of disgust takes its rise in the senses of 
smell and taste, in the first instance probably in 
smell alone ; that in defending ourselves from a bad 
smell we are instinctively impelled to screw up the 
nose, and to expire strongly through the compressed 
and protruded lips, giving rise to a sound repre- 
sented by the interjections faugh ! foh ! fie ! From 
this interjection it is proposed to derive not only 
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such words as foul and filthy hnt, by transferring it 
from natural to moral aversion, the English fiend^ 
the German Feindf If this were true, we should 
suppose that the expression of contempt was chiefly 
conveyed by the aspirate/, bj’- the strong emission of 
the breathing with half-opened lips. But fiend is a 
participle from a root fimi, to hate ; in Gothic fijan; 
and as a Gothic aspirate always corresponds to a 
tenuis in Sanskrit, the same root in Sanskrit would 
at once lose its expressive power. It exists in fact 
in Sanskrit ns piy, to hate, to destroy; just as 
friend is derived from a root which in Sanskrit is 
pri, to delight.-"'^ 

There is one more remark which I have to make 
about the Interject] on al and the Oiiomatopo(dic 
theories, namely this : If the constituent elements 
of human speech were either mere cries, or the 
mimicking of the sounds of nature, it would be dif- 
ficult to understand why brutes should be witliout 
language. There is not only the parrot, but the 
mocking-bird and others, which can imitate most 

•’ The following list of Cliir.eso iutorjeetions may bo of inU rost : — 
ku, to express surprise. 

/w, the same. 

tsai, to express admiration and approbation, 

f, to express dist ress. 

tsk, Toentive particle. 

t.sie tsie, exhorbitive particle. 

«’t, to express contempt. 
u-hu, to e.xprc'SH pain. 
shin-i, ah ! indeed 
pit sin, alas! 
ftffv, stop ! 

In many cases inteqections were originally words, just as the French 
hSlas is derived from lassuSj tired, miserable. — Diez, Lexicon Etymologi- 
cunij &. V. lasso. 
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successfully both articulate and inarticulate sounds ; 
and there is hardly an animal without the faculty of 
uttering* interjections, such as huff, hiss, baa, &c. What 
then is the difference between these inteijections, 
which never led to a language among animals, and 
the roots, which are the living germs of human 
speech? Surely, if what puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes is the having of general 
ideas, a language which arises from interjections and 
from the imitation of the cries of animals could 
not claim to be the outward sign of that distinctive 
faculty of man. I may quote from Professor Eosen- 
kranz: ^If speaking,’ he says, ^is considered merely 
as a sensuous imitation of objects received through 
the senses, if in its definition the logical articulation, 
which alone (being inherent) makes the sounds into 
heralds of thought, is forgotten, then speech would 
be the most striking and complete example for the 
supposition that knowledge is the result of the me- 
chanical co-operation of sensation and reflection.’ 

The theory which is suggested to us by an analysis 
of language carried out according to the principles of 
comparative philology is the very opposite. We arrive 
in the end at roots, and every one of these expresses 
a general, not an individual, idea. Every name, if 
we analyse it, contains a predicate by which the object 
to which the name is applied was known. 

There is an old controversy among philosophers, 
whether language originated in general appellatives, 
or in proper names.^**^ It is the question of the 
pnmwm cognihim^ and its consideration will help us 

Kant's Werke, vol. xii. p. 20, 

*• Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, ii. p. 819. 
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perhaps in discovering the true nature of the root, 
or the primum appellatu'nu 

Some philosophers, among whom I may mention 
Locke, Condillac, Adam Smith, Dr. Brown, and with 
some qualification Dngald Stewart, maintain that all 
terras, as at first employed, are expressive of indi- 
vidual objects. I quote from Adam Smith: ^The 
assignation,’ he says, ‘ of particular names to denote 
pai’ticular objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
substantive, would probably be one of the first steps 
towards the formation of language. Two savages who 
had never been taught to speak, but had been bred up 
remote from the societies of men, would naturally 
begin to form that language by which they would 
endeavour to make their mutual wants intelligible to 
each other by uttering certjiin sounds whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects. Those objects only 
which were most familiar to them, and which they 
had most frequent occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to them. The particular 
cave whose covering sheltered them from the weather, 
the particular tree whose fruit relieved their hunger, 
the particular fountain whose water allayed their 
thirst, would first be denominated by the words crxve, 
tree, fountain, or by whatever other appellations they 
might think proj^er, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, w^hen the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, 
and their necessary occasions obliged them to make 
mention of, other caves, and other trees, and other 
fountains, they would naturally bestow upon each of 
those new objects the same name by which they had 
been accustomed to express the similar object they 
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were first acquainted with. The new objects had 
nojie of them any name of their own, but each of them 
exactly resembled another object which had such an 
appellation. It was impossible that those savages 
could behold the new objects without recollecting 
the old ones, and the name of the old ones, to which 
the new bore so close a resemblance. When they 
had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to 
each other many of the new objects, they wiuld natu- 
rally utter the name of the correspondent old one, of 
which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to present 
itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest 
manner. And thus those words, which were originally 
the proper names of individuals, became the comiiioii 
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning 
to speak calls every person who comes to the house 
its papa or its mamma; and thus bestows upon th(^ 
whole species those names which it had been taught 
to apply to two individuals. I lia,ve known a clown 
who did not know the proper nanie of the river which 
ran by his own door. It was ihc. river^ he said, and 
he never heard any other name for it. His expe- 
rience, it seems, had not led him to observe any other 
river. The general word river ^ therefore, was, it is 
evident, in his acceptance of it, a pro23er name signi- 
fying an individual object. If this person had been 
carried to another river, would he not readily have 
called it a river? Could we suppose any person 
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not 
to know the general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thames, if he were 
brought to any other river, would he not readily call 
it a Thames ? This, in reality, is no more than what 
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they who are well acquainted with the general word 
are very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any 
great river which he may have seen in some foreign 
country, naturally says that it is another Thames. 

. . . . It is this apxDlication of the name of an 

individual to a great multitude of objects, whose 
resemblance naturally recals the idea of that indivi- 
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems 
originally to have given occasion to the formation of 
those classes and assortments which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species.^ 

This extract from Adam Smith will give a clear 
idea of one vie^v of the lormation of thought and 
language. I shall now read another extract, repre- 
senting the diametrically opposite vi(?w. It is taken 
from Leibniz, who maintains that general terms are 
necessary for the essential constitution of languages. 
He likewise appeals to children, ‘ Children,’ he says, 
'and those who know but little of the language whicli 
they attempt to sj^eak, or little of the subject on 
which they Avould ein^doy it, make use of general 
terms, as thing, plarit, animal, instead of using i)roper 
names, of which they are destitute. And it is certain 
that all prox^er or individual names have been ori- 
ginally ax>x^^^ll*^li'’^ general.’ And again : ' Thus, 
I would make bold to affirm that almost all words 
have been originally general terms, because it would 
happen very rarely that man would invent a name, 
expressly and without a reason, to denote this or that 
individual. We may, therefore, assert that the names 
of individual things were names of species, which were 

^ Nmveaux Esmis, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 297 (Erdmann) ; Sir W. Hamiltxjn, 
Lectures, ii. p. 324. 
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given par excellence, or otherwise, to some individual ; 
as the name Cheat Head to him of the whole town 
who had the largest, or who was the man of the most 
consideration of the great heads known/ 

It might seem presumptuous to attempt to arbi- 
trate between such men as Leibniz and Adam Smith, 
particularly when both speak so positively as they do 
on this subject. But there are two ways of judging 
of former philosophers. One is to put aside their 
opinions as simply erroneous where they differ from 
our own. This is the least satisfactory way of studying 
ancient philosophy. Another way is to try to enter 
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ, 
to make them, for a time at least, our own, till at 
last we discover the point of view from which each 
philosopher looked at the facts before him, and catch 
the light in which they struck his mental vision. We 
shall then find that there is much less of downright 
error in the history of philosophy than is commonly 
supposed; nay, we shall find nothing so conducive to 
a right appreciation of truth as a right appreciation 
of the errors by which it is surrounded. 

Now, in the case before us, Adam Smith is no 
doubt right, when he says that the first individual 
cave which is called cave gave the name to all other 
caves. In the same manner the first town, though 
a mere enclosure, gave the name to all other towns ; 
the first imperial residence on the Palatine hill gave 
the name to all palaces. Slight differences between 
caves, towns, or palaces are readily passed by, and 
the first name becomes more and more general with 
every new individual to which it is applied. So far 
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Adam Smith is right, and the history of almost every 
substantive might be cited in support of his view. 
But Leibniz is equally right when, in looking beyond 
the first emergence of such names as cave or town or 
palace, he asks how such names could have arisen. Let 
us take the Latin names of cave. A cave in Latin is 
called antrmiy cavca, spclunca, Now antrum means 
really the same as internum. An t ar in Sanskrit means 
between and within. Antrum, therefore, meant ori- 
ginally what is within or inside the earth or anything 
else. It is clear, therefore, that such a name could 
not have been given to any individual cave, unless 
the general idea of being within, or inwardness, had 
been present in the mind. This general idea once 
formed, and once expressed by tlie pronominal root 
an or an tar, the jn'ocess of naming is clear and 
intelligible. The place where the savage could live 
safe from rain and from the sudden attacks of wild 
beasts, a natural hollow in the rock, he would call his 
within, his antrum; and afterwards similar places, 
whether dug in the earth or cut in a tree, would be 
designated by the same name. The same general 
idea, however, would likewise supply other names, 
and thus we find that the entrails [intrania in lex 
Salica) were called antra (neuter) in Sanskrit, en- 
t&ron in Greek, originally things within. 

Let us take another word for cave, which is edvea 
or edverna. Here again Adam Smith would be per- 
fectly right in maintaining that this name, when first 
given, was applied to one particular cave, and was 
aftei’wards extended to other caves. But Leibniz 

** Pott, Etyimlogische FcnrschungcUt s. 324 eeq. 
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would be equally right in maintaining that in order to 
call even the first hollow cavea, it was necessary that 
the general idea of hollow should have been formed 
in the mind, and should have received its vocal 
expression cav. Nay, we may go a step beyond, 
for cavus^ or hollow, is a secondary, not a primary, 
idea. Before a cave was called cavea, a hollow thing, 
many things hollow had passed before the eyes of 
men. Why then was a hollow thing, or a hole, called 
by the root cav ? Because what had been hollowed 
out was intended at first as a place of safety and pro- 
tection, as a cover ; and it was called therefore by the 
root ku or sku, which conveyed the idea of to cover.**^ 
Hence the general idea of covering existed in the mind 
before it was applied to hiding-places in rocks or 
trees, and it was not till an expression had thus been 
framed for things hollow or safe in general, that caves 
in particular could be designated by the name of 
cavea or hollows. 

Another form for cavus was Icoilos, hollow. The 
conception was originally the same ; a hole was called 
hoilon because it served as a cover. But once so used 
hoilon came to mean a cave, a vaulted cave, a vault ; 
and thus the heaven was called cwhim, the modem 
del, because it was looked upon as a vault or cover 
for the earth. 

It is the same with all nouns. They all express 
originally one out of the many attributes of a thing, 
and that attribute, whether it be a quality or an action, 
is necessarily a general idea. The word thus formed 

Benfey, Griech. Wurzel-Lcx. s. 611. From sku or kii, trtcvros, 
akin ; cutis, hide. 
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was in the first instance intended for one object only, 
though of course it was almost immediately extended 
to the whole class to which this object seemed to 
belong. When a word such as rivw, river, was first 
formed, no doubt it was intended for a certain river, 
and that river was called rivus, from a root ru or 
sru, to run, because of its running water. In many 
instances a word meaning river or runner remained 
the proper name of one river, without ever rising 
to the dignity of an appellative. Thus Bhenus, the 
Khine, means river or runner, but it clung to one 
river, and could not well be used as an appellative for 
others.'*’ The Ganges is the Sanskrit Gan gS,, literally 
the Go-go ;** a name applied to the sacred river, and 
to several minor rivers in India. Tlie Indus again is 
the Sanskrit Sindhu, and means the irrigator, from 
sy and, to sprinkle. In this case, however, the proper 
name was not checked in its growth, but was used 
likewise as an appellative for any great stream. 

We have thus 8('en how the controversy about 
the primuvi co^uituTfi assumes a new and perfectly 
clear aspect. The first thing really known is the 
general. It is through it that we know and name 
afterwards individual objects of which any general 
idea can be predicated ; and it is only in the third 
stage that these individual objects, thus known and 

« In Somersetshire the large drains which carry off the abundant 
water from the Sedgemoor district are locally termed rhines, the Oermaji 
Einne. 

The following notice was sent me from Scotland ' At the Tillage 
of Largs, on the Ayrshire coast, thera is a small river or burn which is 
called Gogo. The local tradition is that the name originated in the ex* 
pression of the Scots when driving the soldiers of Haco into the sea at 
the battle of Largs.’ 
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named, become again the representatives of whole 
classes, and their names or proper names are raised 
into appellatives/’^ 

There is a petrified philosophy in language, and 
if we examine the most ancient word for name we 
find it is n am an in Sanskrit, nomen in Latin, namo 
in Gothic. This ndman stands for gnaman, which 
is preserved in the Latin co-gnomen. The g p dropped 
as in natus, son, for gnatus, IN* am an, therefore, and 
name are derived from the root gna, to know, and 
meant originally that by which we know a thing. 

And how do we know things ? We perceive things 
by our senses, but our senses convey to us informa- 
tion about single things only. But to know is more 
than to feel, than to perceive, more than to remem- 
ber, more than to compare. No doubt words are 
much abused. We speak of a dog knowing his 
master, of an infant knowing his mother. In such 
expressions, to know means to recognise. But to 
know a thing means more than to recognise it. W e 
know a thing if we are able to bring it, and any 
part of it, under more general ideas. We then say 
not that we have a perception, but a conception, 
or that we have a general idea of a thing. The 
facts of nature are perceived by our senses; the 
thoughts of nature, to borrow an expression of 

** Sir William Hamilton (Lectures on Metaphysics, ii. p. 327) holds a 
view intermediate between those of Adam Smith and Leibniz. ‘ As our 
knowledge/ he says, ‘ proceeds from the confused to the distinct, from 
the vague to the determinate, so, in the mouths of children, language at 
first expresses neither the precisely geneml nor the determinately indi- 
vidual, but the vague and confused, and out of this the universal is 
elaborated by generification, the particular and singular by specification 
and individualisation.’ Some further remarks on this point in the 
Literary Gazette, 1861, p. 173. 
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Oersted’s, can be conceived by our reason only.^® 
Now the first step towards this real knowledge, a 
step which, however small in appearance, separates 
man for ever from all other animals, is the naming of a 
thing^ or the making a thing knowable. All naming 
is classification, bringing the individual under the 
general ; and whatever we know, whether empirically 
or scientifically, we know it only by means of our 
general ideas. Other animals have sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, and, in a certain sense, intellect ; but 
all these, in the animal, are conversant with single 
objects only. Man has sensation, perception, memory, 
intellect, and reason, and it is his reason only that is 
conversant with general ideas.* **^ 

Through reason we not only stand a step above 
the brute creation ; we belong to a different world. 
We look down on our merely animal experience, 
on our sensations, perceptions, our memory, and our 
intellect, as something belonging to us, but not as 
constituting our most inward and eternal self. Our 
senses, our memory, our intellect, are like the lenses 

* We receive the impression of the fallinpj of a large mass of water, 
descending always from the same height and with the same difficulty. 
The scattering of the drops of water, the formation of froth, the sound 
of the fall by the roaring and by the froth, are coastiintly pro<luced by 
the same causes, and, consequently, are always the same. The impres- 
sion which all this produces on us is no doubt at first felt as multiform, 
but it soon forms a whole, or, in other terms, we feel all the diversity of 
the isolated impressions as the work of a great physical activity which 
results from the particular nature of the spot We may, perhaps, till 
We are better informed, call all that is fixed in the phenomenon, the 
thouffhfs of nature ' — Oersted, Esprit dcm^ la Nature, p. 152. 

‘ Ce qui trompe I’homme, c’est qu’il voit faire aux b6tes plusieurs 
des choses qu’il fait, et qu’il ne voit pas que, dans ces choses-la mferae, 
les b5tes ne mettent qu’une intelligence grossi^re, bom^e, et qu’il met, 
lui, nne intelligence dovhUe dJ esprit' — Flourens, De la Raison, p. 73. 

I. F P 
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of a telescope. But there is an eye that looks through 
them at the realities of the outer world, our own 
rational and self-conscious soul; a power as dis- 
tinct from our perceptive faculties as the sun is 
from the earth which it fills with light, and warmth, 
and life. 

At the very point where man parts company with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
manifestation of the light within us, there we see 
the true genesis of language. Analyse any word 
you like, and you will find that it expresses a 
general idea peculiar to the individual to which the 
name belongs. What is the meaning of moon ? — 
the measurer. What is the meaning of sun ? — the 
begetter. What is the meaning of earth? — the 
ploughed. The old name given to animals, sueli 
as cows and sheep, was pa^m, the Latin pecus, 
which means feeders. Animal itself is a later name, 
and derived from anima, soul. This anitna again 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit 
from spirare, and was derived from a root a n, to blow, 
which gives us anil a, wind, in Sanskrit, and anemos, 
wind, in Greek. Ghost, the German Oeist, is based on 
the same conception. It is connected with gust, and, 
as Wackernagel thinks, with yeast, and even with 
tlie boiling geysers of Iceland. Soul is the Gothic 
saivala, and this is clearly related to another Gothic 
word, saivs,*^ which means the sea. The sea was called 
saivs, from a root si or siv, the Greek seio, to shake ; 
it meant the tossed-about water, in contradistinction 
to stagnant or running water. The soul being called 
saivala, we see that it was originally conceived by 
See Hoyse, Systctii dcr S}>rachivissensclli^fi, s. 97. 
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the Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving up and 
down with every breath, and reflecting heaven and 
earth on the mirror of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is smara; it is de- 
rived from smar, to recollect; and the same root 
may have supplied the German schmerZy pain, and 
the English 

If the serpent is called in Sanskrit sarpa, it is 
because it was conceived under the general idea of 
creeping, an idea expressed by the word srip. But 
the serpent was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek 
echis or echidna^ in Latin anguis. This name is de- 
rived from quite a different root and idea. The root 
is ah in Sanskrit, or amh, which means to press 
together, to choke, to throttle. Here the distin- 
guishing mark from which the serpent was named 
was his throttling, and ahi meant serpent, as ex- 
pressing the general idea of throttler. It is a curious 
root this amh, and it still lives in several modern 
words. In Latin it appears as angOy arwoiy ancturriy to 
strangle ; in angina, quinsy ; in angor, suffocation. 
But angor meant not only quinsy or compression of 
the neck ; it assumed a moral import and signifies 
anguish or anxiety. The two adjectives angustus, 
narrow, and anxins, uneasy, both come from the same 
source. In Greek the root retained its natural and 
material meaning ; in eggye, near, and echis, serpent, 
throttler. But in Sanskrit it was chosen with great 

** Cf. Pott, Etymdogische Forschungen, ii. s. 290. 

“ The word quinsy, as was pointed out to me, offers a striking illus- 
tration of the ravages produced by phonetic decay. The root h has 
here completely vanished. But it was there originally, for quinsy is 
the Greek Kvydyxn, dog-throttling. See Richardson’s Dictionary, s. v. 
Quinancy. 

F V 2 
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truth as the proper name of sin. Evil no doubt 
presented itself under various aspects to the human 
mind, and its names are many ; but none so expres- 
sive as those derived from our root amh, to throttle. 
Amhas in Sanskrit means sin, but it does so only 
because it meant originally throttling — the conscious- 
ness of sin being like the grasp of the assassin on the 
throat of his victim. All who have seeiji and con- 
templated the statue of Laokoon and his sons, with 
the serpent coiled round them from head to foot, may 
realise what those ancients felt and saw when they 
called sin amhas, or the throttler. This amhas is 
the same word as the Greek agos^ sin. In Gothic 
the same root has produced agis, in the sense of /ear, 
and from the same source we have awe^ in awful, 
i.e. fearful, and ug, in ugly. The English anguish 
is from the French angoisse, the Italian angoscia, a 
corruption of the Latin angustioe, a strait.*'^* 

And how did those early thinkers and framers of 
language distinguish between man and the other 
animals ? What general idea did they connect with 
the first conception of themselves ? The Latin word 
homoy the French Vhommey which has been reduced 
to on in on dit, is derived from the same root which 
we have in humus, the soil, humilis, humble. Homo, 
therefore, would express the idea of a being made of 
the dust of the earth.*^ 

Another ancient word for man was the Sanskrit 
marta,** the Greek hrotos, the Latin mortalis (a 

•* Kuhn, Zeitsehrjft^ i. s. 162, 365. 

Greek Zend zem^ Lithuanian zeme and imenes^ homines. 

See Bopp, Glossarium Sanscritum^ 8. v. 

** See Windischmann, Forischritt der Sprachenkunde^ 8. 23. 
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secondary derivative), onr own mortal, Marta 
means ^he who dies,’ and it is remarkable that, 
where everything else was changing, fading, and 
dying, this should have been chosen as the dis- 
tinguishing name for man. Those early poets would 
hardly have called themselves mortals unless they 
had believed in other beings as immortal. 

There is a third name for man which means simply 
the thinker, and this, the true title of our race, still 
lives in the name of man, Ma in Sanskrit means to 
measure, from which, you remember, we had the 
name of moon. Man^ a derivative root, means to 
think. From this we have the Sanskrit manu, 
originally thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit 
we find derivatives, such as milnava, miinusha, 
manu shy a, all expressing man or son of man. In 
Gothic we find both man and mannishsy the modem 
German mann and mensch. 

There were many more names for man, as there 
were many names for all things in ancient languages. 
Any feature that struck the observing mind as pecu- 
liarly characteristic could be made to furnish a new 
name. In common Sanskrit dictionaries we find 5 
words for hand, 11 for light, 15 for cloud, 20 for 
moon, 26 for snake, 33 for slaughter, 35 for fire, 
37 for sun.*^ The sun might be called the bright, 
the warm, the golden, the preserver, the destroyer, 
the wolf, the lion, the heavenly eye, the father of 
light and life. Hence that superabundance of sy- 
nonymes in ancient dialects, and hence that struggle 
f<yr life carried on among these words, which led to 


** Cf. Yates, Sanskrit Grammar ^ p. xviii. 
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the destruction of the less strong, the less happy, the 
less fertile words, and ended in the triumph of one, 
as the recognised and proper name for every object 
in every language. On a very small scale this pro- 
cess of natural selection^ or, as it would better be 
called, elimination^ may still be watched even in 
modern languages, that is to say, even in languages 
so old and stricken in years as English ajnd French. 
What it was at the first burst of dialects we can 
only gather from such isolated cases as when Von 
Hammer counts 5,744 words all relating to the 
camel.*® 

The fact that every word is originally a predicate 
— that names, though signs of individual conceptions, 
are all, without exception, derived from general ideas 
— is one of the most important discoveries in the 
science of language. It was known before that lan- 
guage is the distinguishing characteristic of man ; it 
was known also that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes ; but that these two were only difierent 
expressions of the same fact was not known till the 
theory of roots had been established as preferable to 


^ Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 85. ‘ Djvs Kamel,’ Extrait des 

Mhn. de TAcad. de Vienne, cla^fse de j)kil. et d'hist. tom. vii. In Arabic 
a work is mentioned on the 600 names of the lion ; another on the 200 
names of tJie serpent. Firuzabadi, the author of the Kamus, says he 
wrote a work on the names of honey, and that he counted 80 without 
exhausting the subject. The same author maintains that in Arabic there 
are at least 1,000 words for sword ; others maintain that there are 400 
to signify misfortune, Herriis {Dell Origine delle Lingue, § 233) states 
that the Mandshu Tatars have more than 100 words to express the dif- 
ferent ages and qualities of the horse. See supra, p. 329. There is, 
however, much exjiggeration in these statements. See Renan, Hisioire 
des Langues s^mitiqttes, p. 377, 
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the theories both of Onomatopoieia and of Interjec- 
tions. But, though our modern philosophy did not 
know it, the ancient poets and framers of language 
must have known it. For in Greek, language is 
logos, but logos means also reason, and alogon was 
chosen as the name, and the most proper name, for 
brute. No animal thinks, and no animal speaks, 
except man. Language and thought are inseparable. 
Words without thought are dead sounds thoughts 
without words are nothingr To think is to speak 
low ; to speak is to think aloud. The word is the 
thought incarnate. 

And now I am afraid I have but a few minutes 
left to explain the last question of all in our science, 
namely — How can sound express thought? How 
did roots become the signs of general ideas ? How 
was the abstract idea of measuring expressed by 
the idea of thinking by man? How did g4 come 
to mean going; stha, standing; sad, sitting; 
dS,, giving; mar, dying; fear, walking; kar, 
doing ? 

I shall try to answer as briefly as possible by 
showing, at least, what roots are not, which may 
help us to form some conception of what roots really 
may be. The 400 or 500 roots which remain as the 
constituent elements in different families of language 
are not mere interjections, nor are they mere imita- 
tions. They may be called phonetic types, and what- 
ever explanation the psychologist or the metaphy- 
sician may propose, to the student of language these 
roots are simply ultimate facts. We might say 
with Plato, that they exist by nature ; though with 
Plato we should have to add that, when we say 
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by nature, we mean by the hand of God.®® If we 
must look for analogies, however imperfect, they 
have been pointed out by others. There is a law, it 
has been said, which runs through nearly the whole 
of nature, that everything which is struck rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more or less perfect structure of metals by their 
vibrations, by the answer which they give. Gold 
rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced according 
to the nature of each percussion. It is the same, we 
are told, with man, the most highly organised of 
nature’s works,®^ Man responds. Man rings. Man, 
in his primitive and perfect state, was not only 
^endowed, like the brute, with the power of expressing 
his sensations by inteijections, and his perceptions by 
onoinatopoieia. He possessed likewise the faculty of 
giving more articulate expression to the general con- 
ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his 
own making. It was an instinct, an instinct of the 
mind as irresistible as any other instinct. Man loses 
his instincts as he ceases to want them. His senses 

01](ra> Tci <f>varft \fy6fi€pa ToieiaSai 

This view was propounded many years ago by Professor Heyse in 
Iho lectures which he gave at Berlin, and which have been very carefully 
published since his death by one of his pupils, I)r. Steinthal. The fact 
that wood, metals, cords, &c., if struck, vibrate and ring, can, of course, 
be used as an illustration only, and not as an explanation. The faculty 
peculiar to man, in his primitive state, by which every impression from 
without received its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as 
an ultimate fact, while the formation of roots, as the exponents of 
general conceptions, will always be viewed differently by different schools 
of philosophy. When an agreement shall have been effected between 
Philo and Aristotle, between Kant and Hume, on the origin of general 
conceptions, we may hope for a similar result with regard to the origin 
of roots, the first embodiments of general ideas. 
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become fainter when, as in the case of scent, they 
become xiseless. Thus the creative faculty which 
gave to each general conception, as it thrilled for the 
first time through the brain, a phonetic expression, 
became extinct when its object was fulfilled. 

There may be some value in speculations of this 
kind, but I should not like to endorse them, for 
we have no right to say that a vague analogy 
is an explanation of the problem of the origin of 
roots. If there is any truth in the results at 
which we have arrived after a careful and unpreju- 
diced analysis of all the facts before us, all that we 
have a right to assert is that language begins with 
roots, and that these roots are neither more nor less 
than phonetic types, or typical sounds. What lies 
beyond them is no longer, or, if we speak historically, 
is not yet language, however interesting it may be 
for psychological researches. But whatever exists in 
real language is the upshot of these roots. Words 
are various impressions taken from those phonetic 
moulds, or, if you like, varieties and modifications, 
perfectly intelligible in their structure, of those typi- 
cal sounds which, by means of unerring tests, have 
been discovered as the residuum of all human speech. 

The number of these phonetic types must have 
been almost infinite in the begimiing, and it was only 
through the same process of natural eliinination 
which we observed in the early history of words, 
that clusters of roots, more or less synonymous, were 
gradually reduced to one definite type. Instead of 
deriving language from nine roots, like Dr. Murray,** 

*• Dr. Murray’s primitive roots were ag, hag, dwag, cwag, lag^ mag, 
nag, rag, swag. 
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or from one root, a feat actually accomplished by a 
Dr. Schmidt,*® we must suppose that the first settle- 
ment of the radical elements of language was pre- 
ceded by a period of unrestrained growth — the spring 
of speech — to be followed by many an autumn. 

With the process of elimination, or natural selec- 
tion, the historical element enters into the science of 
language. However primitive the Chinese may be 
as compared with terminational and inflectional lan- 
guages, its roots or words have clearly passed through 
a long process of mutual attrition. There are many 
things of a merely traditional character even in 
Chinese. The rule that in a simple sentence the first 
word is the subject, the second the verb, the third 
the object, is a traditional rule. It is by tradition 
only that ngd gin, in Chinese, means a bad man, 
whereas §in ngd signifies man is bad. The Chinese 
themselves distinguish between /it W and empty roots, 
the former being predicative, the latter corresponding 
to our particles which modify the meaning of full 
roots and determine their relation to each other. 
It is only by tradition that roots became empty. 
All roots were originally full, whether predicative or 
demonstrative, and the fact that empty roots in 
Chinese cannot always be traced back to their full 
prototypes shows that even the most ancient Chinese 
had passed through successive periods of growth. 
Chinese commentators admit that all empty words 
were originally full words, just as Sanskrit gram- 

Cuititis, Grieckische Ett/mologie, s. 13. Dr. Schmidt derives all 
Greek words from the root and all Latin words from the arch- 
radical At. 

•• Endlicher, Chintsische Grammaiikt s. 163. 
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manans maintain that all that is formal in grammar 
was originally substantial. But we must be satisfied 
with but partial proofs of this general principle, and 
must be prepared to find as many fanciful derivations 
in Chinese as in Sanskrit. The fact again that not 
all roots in Chinese are capable of being employed 
at pleasure, either as substantives, or verbs, or 
adjectives, is another proof that, even in this most 
primitive stage, language points back to a previous 
growth. , Fu is father, mu is mother, fu mu 
parents ; but neither fu nor mu is used as a root 
in its original predicative sense. The amplest proof, 
however, of the various stages through which even so 
simple a language as Chinese must have passed, is to 
be found in the comparatively small number of roots, 
and in the definite meanings attached to each — a result 
which could only have been obtained by that constant 
struggle which has been so well described in natural 
history as the struggle for life. 

But although this sifting of roots, and still more 
the subsequent combination of roots, cannot be 
ascribed to the mere working of nature or natural 
instincts, it is still less, as we saw in a former lecture, 
the effect of deliberate or premeditated art, in the 
sense in which, for instance, a picture of Eaphael 
or a symphony of Beethoven is. Given a root to 
express flying, or bird, and another to express heap, 
then the joining together of the two to express many 
birds, or birds in the plural, is the natural effect 
of the synthetic power of the human mind, or, to 
use more homely language, of the power of putting 
two and two together. Some philosophers maintain 
indeed that this explains nothing, and that the real 
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mystery to be solved is how the mind can form 
a synthesis, or conceive many things as one. Into 
those depths we cannot follow. Other philosophers 
imagine that the combination of roots to form agglu- 
tinative and inflectional language is, like the first 
formation of roots, the result of a natural instinct. 
Thus Professor Heyse®* maintained that Hhe various 
forms of development in language must be €|xplained 
by the philosophers as necessary evolutions, founded 
in the very essence of human speech.’ This is not 
the case. We can watch the growth of language, 
and we can understand and explain all that is the 
result of that growth. But we cannot undertake to 
prove that all that is in language is so by necessity, 
and could not have been otherwise. When we have, 
as in Chinese, two such words as hiai and tu, both 
expressing a heap, an assembly, a quantity, then we 
may perfectly understand why either the one or the 
other should have been used to form the plural. 
But if one of the two becomes fixed and tradi- 
tional while the othoi becomes obsolete, then we can 
register the fact as historical, but no philosophy on 
earth will explain its absolute necessity. We can 
perfectly understand how, with two such roots as 
kud, empire, and cung, middle, the Chinese should 
have formed what we call a locative Jcud 6ung, in 
the empire. But to say that this was the only way 
to express this conception is an assertion contradicted 
both by fact and reason. We saw the various ways 
in which the future can be formed. They are all 
equally intelligible and equally possible, but not one 


System dcr Sjyrachwissemchaft, b. 61. 
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of them is inevitable. In Chinese ya6 means to will, 
%go is I ; hence ngb yab, I will. The same root yao, 
added, to to go, gives ns y(i6 kiu, I will go, 
the first germ of our futures. To say that ngd yao 
Tciu was the necessary form of the future in Chinese 
would introduce a fatalism into language which 
rests on no authority whatever. The building up of 
language is not like the building of the cells in a 
beehive, nor is it like the building of St. Peter’s 
by Michael Angelo. It is the result of innumerable 
agencies, working each according to certain laws, and 
leaving, in the end, the result of their combined efforts 
freed from all that proved superfluous or useless. 
Prom the first combination of two such w^ords os (fin, 
man, femi, many, to form the plural gin kiai^ to the 
perfect grammar of Sanskrit and Greek, everything 
is intelligible as the result of the two principles of 
growth which we considered in our second lecture. 
What is antecedent to the production of roots is the 
work of nature; what follows after is the work of 
man, not in his individual and free, but in his collec- 
tive and moderating, capacity. 

I do not say that every form in Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analysed and explained. There are 
formations in Greek and Latin and English which 
have hitherto baffled all tests ; and there are certain 
contrivances, such as the augment in Greek, the 
change of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut 
in the Teutonic dialects, where we might feel inclined 
to suppose that language admitted distinctions purely 
musical or phonetic, corresponding to very palpable 
and material distinctions of thought. Such a sup- 
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pd^fcion, however, is not founded on any safe induc- 
tion. It may seem inexplicable to us why hrud&r in 
German should form its plural as bruder ; or brother ^ 
brethren. But what is inexplicable and apparently 
artificial in our modern languages becomes intelli- 
gible in their more ancient phases. The change of 
u into u, as in bruder^ hrilder, was not intentional ; 
least of all was it introduced to express pjlurality. 
The change is phonetic, and due to the influence of 
an ^ or which existed originally in the last syl- 
lable, and which reacted regularly on the vowel of the 
preceding syllable — nay, which leaves its effect be- 
hind, even after it has itself disappeared. By a false 
analogy such a change, perfectly justifiable in a cer- 
tain class of words, may be applied to other words 
where no such change was called for ; and it may 
then appear as if an ai’bitrary change of vowels was 
intended to convey a change of thought. But even 
into these recesses the comparative philologist can 
follow language, thus discovering a reason even for 
what in reality was irrational and wrong. It seems 
difiicult to believe that the augment in Greek should 
originally have had an independent substantial exist- 
ence, yet all analogy is in favour of such a view. 
Suppose English had never been written down before 
Wycliffe’s time, we should then find that in some 
instances the perfect was formed by the mere addition 
of a short a. Wycliffe spoke and wrote,®^ I knowlech 
to a fetid and seid Jnw, i. e. I acknowledge to have 
felt and said thus. In a similar way we read it 
should a fallen^ instead of ^it should have fallen;^ 

•* See Schleicher, Deutschen Sj^rachej s. 144, 

•• Marsh, Lectures, p. 388. 
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and in some parts of England common people still 
say very mucli the same : I should a done it. Now 
in some old English books this a actually coalesces 
with the verb — at least they are printed together — 
so that a grammar founded on them would give 
us ‘ to fall ’ as the infinitive of the present, to af alien 
as the infinitive of the past. I do not wish for a 
moment to be understood as if there was any con- 
nection between this a, a contraction of have in 
English, and the Greek augment which is placed 
before past tenses. All I mean is, that, if the origin 
of the augment has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, we are not therefore to despair, or to admit 
an arbitrary addition of a consonant or vowel, used 
as it were algebraically or by mutual agreement, to 
distinguish a past from a present tense. 

If inductive reasoning is worth anything, we are 
justified in believing that what has been proved to 
be true on so large a scale, and in cases where it was 
least expected, is true with regard to language in 
general. We require no supernatural interference, 
nor any conclave of ancient sages, to explain the 
realities of human speech. All that is formal in 
language is the result of rational combination ; all 
that is material, the result of a mental instinct, call 
it interjectional, onomatopoetic, or mimetic. The 
first natural and instinctive utterances, if sifted 
differently by different clans, would fully account 
both for the first origin and for the first divergence 
of human speech. We can understand not only the 
origin of language, but likewise the necessary breaking 
up of one language into many ; and we perceive that 
no amount of variety in the material or the formal 
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elemeiits of speech is incompatible with the admission 
of one common source. 

The Science of Language thus leads us up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the very 
dawn of man’s life on earth, and where the words 
which we have heard so often from the days of our 
childhood — ‘And the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech’ — assume a meaning more natural, 
more intelligible, more convincing, than they ever 
had before. 

And now, in concluding this course of Lectures, 
I have only to express my regret that the sketch of 
the Science of Language which I endeavoured to 
place before you was necessarily so very slight and 
imperfect. There are many points which I could 
not touch at all, many which I could only allude to : 
there is hardly one to which I could do full justice. 
Still I feel grateful to the President and the Council 
of this Institution for having given me an opportunity 
of claiming some share of public sympathy for a 
science which I believe has a great future in store ; 
and I shall be pleased if, among those who have done 
me the honour of attending these Lectures, I have 
excited, though I could not have satisfied, some 
curiosity as to the strata which underlie the language 
on which we stand and walk, and as to the elements 
which enter into the composition of the very granite 
of our thoughts. 
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Genealogical Table of the Semitic Family op Languages. 


Littno Lanouagrr 

Dialects of Arabic 
,, Amharic 
„ EhkiliorMahii 

„ the Jews 
+ 

+ 

+ 

„ Neo-Syriac 

+ 


Dead Language Clabber 


Ethiopic or Gees 
Uimyaritic Inscriptions 

Biblical Ilebrew 

Samaritan (Pentateuch, 8rd cent. A.D.) 
Carthaginian, Phenician Inscriptions 

CliaUlee ( Masora, Talmud, Targum, Biblical Chaldee) 
Syriac (Peshito, ind cent, a.d.) 

Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon and Nineveh 


■) Arabic 
> or 
J Southern 

} Hebraic 
or ( 
Middle 

i Aramaic 
or 

NorthemJ 


Sevitic Family 
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No. in. 

GENEALOGtCAL TaBLE OP THE TURANIAN FaMILT OF 

Languages.— Northern Division. 


LIVING LANOUAGBS 

Dialects of the Chapogires 
Tuniiruska) 


DRAD 

Languages 




(Upper 

A.UI1KUB*.*/ • 

OrotonKs (.Lower Tun- 
puska) . • , . 1* 

People of Nycrtchinsk 
Lamutes (Coast of 
O’hotsk) • 

Mandshu (China) • 
Sharra- Mongols (South 
of Gobi) ^ - 

Khalkhas (North 
Gobi) . ; 

Bharaigol (Tibet and 

Chi^hot^Kokondr) 

Dsungur . 

Torgod . 

DUrbct .. . 

Aimaks (i. e. Tribes 
Persia) . 

Sokpas (Tibet) . . 

Burints (Lake Baikal) 
Uigurs 
Komans . 

Chagatais 
Usbeks 
Turkomans 
People of Kasan 
Kirgis 
Bashkirs . 

Nogais 
Kuinians 
Karachius 
Karakalitaks 
Meshdieryaks . 
People of Siberia 
Yakuts . ^ • 

People of Durbend 
„ Aderbijan 

„ Krimea 

^ „ Anatolia 

„ Rumelia 

Turazes 

Y^nfii * • 

Ostiako-Samoyedes 
Kamas . 

Hungarians 
Voguls 

IJgro-Ostiakes 
Tcheremissians 
Mordvins 
Permians 
Birianes * 

Votiaks . 

Lapps 

Finns 
EstlM 


Bbanohes 


Western 


Olbt or 
Kalmuks 


■Eastern 


Eastern or Mon- 
gols Projicr 


•Western Mongols 
Northern Mongols 
►Chagatalc, S.E. 


VTurklc,Il 


I Turkic,!^. 


Clabsxb 

\ 

•^Tungnsio 


Mongollc 


■Turkic 


>flamoyedle 


Finnic 

(UraUc) 


o o 2 
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No. IV. 

Genealogical Table op the Tceanian Family op 
Languages. — Southern Division. 


Dialect* of Siameie 
« Ahom 


Living Languages Languaubh 


Bbanches 


I. (SccIIum- 


l..ao8 
Khamti 

Shan (TenoMerim) 

K I I*olyi.ei«ian Iglanda 

rriR? * A art Uprache) . 

Tibetan 

Thochu-SIftn (NE. Tibet, China) 
Gyaruntr-Sifau (NE. Tibet, China) 
Tibet, China) 

Tapka (West of Kwombu) 

Kenavori ( Metlej has! n ) . 
hatpa ( West of Gandaki^an basin) 

SunwAr (Gondaki'an basin) . ^ 

Ourun<f (Gaiidnkoan basin) . 

Mairar (Gandakoan basin) 
br.tns)^.‘''’““ G*ndakt'an and 
^fllj'^^^j^^’t^een'GantUikean’ and 
Limbu (Kost^an basin) 

Ktranti fKost'an basin) . 

^pcha (TishWan liasiu) J 
Bhutanese (Manast^an basin) . 

Chopanc (Ncpal-Teral) 

SHf ( Bu rmah and Arak an ) 

CMiifrat. 80 '-air 
Oaro(90o_9,o E.’lonff. J 2 ft^_ 4 »o N 

Jlophla (IW > .V)'_9ro . ittt J ; 

• 

WliKphn ( 2 r ■_!«'' N. l,t.) 

(83'^— E lontr . o<jo 
[Mithan] East of Sibbaitor)*^.’ ’ ^ 

Na^a tribes (Namsanp) '^ 

ii: E" • 

S?*Fs- • 

Sheiidn. i^_S ' aiA'ao^^wo) 

0^1?* Ghittajrong) 

8ak (Nauf River, E*I?t) * 

M if Tenaascrim ) . 

Ho(KoIehan) 

sinilt.'l?? *^1** (Chyebc^sa) 

Sontal ( ChvelHJssa) 

Bhimiii ((iiyetiossa) 

Mundala (Cuota Nain>ur) * 

Tamil . * • 

Teluiru 
Malayalam 
Qond 

Brahvi , * ' * 

Tnlnva , * * • 

Todnva , ‘ * 

Unoa'kol 


CIA.8SES 

\ 


kost^an 

Kost'an 


and 
lat.) ! 


N. latl 


Trans- 

Ilimalayan 


Sub- 

Himalayan 


Talc 

Malaic 


Gongretic 


Lohitic 


Mnnda 
(.See Tura - 
nian Lan - 
(futmeB, p. 
175 ) 


Tamulic I 
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ABB 

A bba, father, in the N. T., 320. 
Ahdu-l-Kadir Maluk, Shah of 
Badaun, his general history of 
India, and other works, 169 
note ^ 

AbhJra, or Abhira, at the mouth of 
the Indus, 234 
Ahin for abisne, 66 note 
Abiria, the, of Ptolemy, 234 
Ahlatm in Latin, Cjesar the inventor 
of the term, 118 
— the, in Chinese, 129 note 
Ablaut, 446 

Abraham, the language of, 321 
Abul Walld, or Rabbi Jon4, author 
of the first Hebrew grammar, 
93 note 

Abu Rihan al Biruni, his work on 
Hindu literature and sciences, 
166 

Abu Saleh, his translation from 
Sanskrit into Arabic, 167 
Abu Zacariyya ’Hayyudj, on Hebrew 
roots, 93 note 

Abyssinian language, ancient and 
modem, 325 

Academy, New, doctrines of the, 
embraced in Rome, 115 
Accusative, formation of the, in 
Chinese, 129 note 

Achffimenian dynasty, inscriptions 
of the, 24 

Adam, book of, 322 
Adelung, his * Mithridates,* 157 
Adjectives, formation of, in Tibetan, 
122 note 


AKB 

Adjectives, formation of, in Chinese, 
129 note 

.£!JiuR Stilo, Lucius, his lectures in 
Rome, on Latin grammar, 118 
JErendf 295 
jEtemuSf 337 

I Affinity, indications of true, in the 
animal and vegetable worlds, 
17, 18 

Afghanistan, the language of, 244 
Africa, South, dialects of, 61 
A/rican l^guage, an imaginary, 260 
J^e, history of the French word, 337 
Agglutination in the Turanian family 
of languages, 335 
Agglutinative languages, 331 
Aghovan, 281 
AgiSf fear, 436 

Aglossoi, the, of the Greeks, 97 
Agos, 436 

A^culture of the Chaldeans, work 
on the, 323 

Agriculture, Punic work of Mago 
on, 100 note 
AM, 435 

Ahirs, the, of Cutch, 234 
Ahurb-mazddo, 241 
Airyd, 278 
Aii, 274 
Airtha, 293 

Akbar, the Emperor, his seaioh 
after the true religion, 168 

— his foundation of the so-called 

Hahi religion, 168 

— works translated into Persian 

for him, 169 
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AKB 

Akbar, not able to obtain a transla- 
tion of the Veda, 169 
Aladdin, Seljnk, Sultan of Iconium, 
352 

Mhama^ origin of the name, 281 
Albanian language, origin of the, 
228 

Albertus Magnus, on the humani- 
sing influence of Christianity, 
quoted, 141 note 

AlbiAni, or Abu Kihan al Birdni, 
his Tarikhu-l-Hind, 166 
Alchemy, causes of the extinction 
of the science, 10 
Mderman^ 263 

Alexander the Great, influence of 
his expedition in giving the 
Greeks a knowledge of other 
nations and languages, 99 
his difficulty in conversing with 
the Brahmans, 99 
Alexander Polyhistor, under Sulla 
117 

Alexandria, influence of, on the 
study of foreign lan^ages, 101 
— critical study of ancient Greek 
at, 103 

Algebra, translation of the famous 
Indian work on, into Arabic, 
166 

AJgonquins, the one case of the, 
268 note 

Al^m Trees, 232 
Alkmaeon, 8 note 
Allemannish, 204 note 
Alimentus, Lucius Cincius, his 
history of Borne in Greek, 
110 

Al H&mAm, in his Ehalifate Mo- 
hammed ben Musa translates 
a treatise on algebra from 
Sanskrit into Arabic, 166 
Almansur, caused a Sanskrit astro- 
nomical work to be translated 
into Arabic, 165 

Alphabet, Latin, from Sicily, 107 
fiots 

— • Etruscan, from Attica, 107 note 
Amalgamating languages, 331 


APO 

Amarakosha, translated for Akbar, 
169 

Ambrosio, Theseo, 144 note 
America, Central, rapid changes 
which take place in the lan- 
guage of the savage tribes of, 
68 

— great number of languages spoken 

byt he natives of, 69 

— Hervas’s reduction of them to 

eleven families, 59 
Amharic, or modern Abyssinian, 
325 

Amhas, 436 
Amorey 418 note 
Analytical languages, 371 
Anatomy, comparative science of, 
18 

Anaximenes, 8 note 
AncJwra, 108 note 
AndhakUy 146 note 
Andronicus, Livius, settled at Rome 
as teacher of Greek, 111 
AnginOy 436 

Anglo-Saxon, the most ancient epic 
in, 203 

— and smf-Saxon, 132 

— cannot be derived from Gothic, 

216 

AngOy 435 
Angor, 435 

Angora, in Galatia, battle of, 353 
Anguie, 435 
Anguish, 437 
Angustus, 435 
Anima, animal, 434 
Anquetil Duperron, his translation 
of the Persian translation of 
the Upanishads into French, 
171 

— his translation of the works of 

Zoroaster, 193, 238 
Antonymiaiy personal “pronouns, 104 
Antra, 429 
Antrum, 429 
Afmus, 435 

Apastamba-Sitra, 172 note 
Apollo, name adopted from Greek, 
108 
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APO 

Apollo, temple of, at Eome, 109 
Apollonius Dyscolus, the gramma- 
rian, 123 

AB, the root, various ramifications 
^ of, 292 

At, in Anglo-Saxon, 296 
Arabe vulgaire, 55 note 
Arabic, influencing the Persian and 
influenced by it, 87 

— adopted by the Jews, 321 

' — ascendancy of, in Palestine and 
Syria, 324 

— original seat of Arabic, 324 

— ancient Himyaritic inscriptions, 

326 

— earliest literary documents in 

Arabic, 325 

— relation of Arabic to Hebrew, 

325 

Aramaic division of Semitic lan- 
guages, 319 

— two dialects of, 319 

— spoken by Christ, 320 
Aratrumi 292 

Araucans, their language, 89 
Arbeitf 294 

Archias, in Scipio’s house, 114 
Are, auxiliary verb in English, 74 
Argi-isari, the Bask name for the 
moon, 6 note 

Argonautic expedition, want of 
interpreters, 98 
Ariakk, 277 note 

Ariana, the, of Greek geographers, 
279 

Ariaramnes, gr^t-grandfather of 
Darius, origin of the name, 280 
Ariovietus, 283 
Aristarchus, 104 
Aristeas, the Jew, 102 
Aristotle, on grammatical categories, 
103 

Aritra, 296 

Armenia, origin of the name, 281 

Armenian language, 244 

Armntum, 294 

Armoiican, 225 

Arbma, 293 

Armra^ 294 


ASI 

Arpinom, provincial Latin of, 65 
Are, 294 
Art, 295 

Artali, name for the morn, 6 note 
Arthron, article derived from, 104 
Article, the, original meaning of the 
word, 104 

— the Greek, restorodby Zenodotus, 

106 

Arvum, 296 

Arya, as a national name, 275. See 
Aryan. 

Aiya-Avarta, India so called, 275 
Aryan, or Indo-European, family 
of languages, 35, 84 

— mode of tracing back the gram- 

matical fragments of the Aryan 
languages to original indepen- 
dent words, 71, 72 
Aryan grammar, 272 

— northern and southern divisions 

of the, 246 

— the original Aryan clan of Cen- 

tral Asia, 248 

— period when this clan broke up, 

248 

— formation of the locative in all 

the Aryan languages, 253 

— civilisation proved by the evi- 

dence of language, 273 

— origin and gr^ual spreading of 

the word Arga, 274 

— derivation of the word Arya, 276 

note 

— modern use of the word Arya, 

277 note 

— original seat of the A^ans, 278 

— the Aryan and Semitic the only 

families of speech deserving 
that title, 827 

— genealogical table, 449 
Aryas, the three first castes, 275 
AS, the root, 245 

Asia Minor, origin of the Turks of, 
351 

Asiatic Society, foundation of the, 
at Calcutta, 181 

— - earliest publications of, 181 
note 
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ASO 

Asobi, king, his rock inscriptions, 
101 

AsByria, Tarious forms of the name, 
286 

Astrology, causes of the extinction 
of the science, 10 

Astronomy, the Ptolemsean system, 
although wrong, important to 
science, 18 

Atharra-veda, translated for Akhar, 
169 

Augment, the, in Greek, 445 
Augustus, speaks Greek, 114 
Auramazda, of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 240. See Ormuzd 
Auren^zebe, 171 
Auspicium, 800 
Austria, dialects of, 204 note 
Auxentius on TJlfllas, 208, 212 note 
Aveata, 237 note 
Avicenna, 107 
Awadh, 288 
Awe, 436 
Ayaa, 274 
AyodhyA, 288 


B aber, foundation of his Indian 
empire, 345 

Babylonia, literature of, 321 
— probability of the recovery of, 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
322 

Bachmeister, idea et desideria de 
colligendis linguarum specimi- 
nibus, 158 note 
Bacon, on Asutrology, 10 
Bactria, 279 
BdUony, 38 
Ba-m, 200 

Barabas tribe, in the steppes be- 
tween the Irtish and the Ob, 
849 

Barbarians, the, of the Greeks, 96, 
140 

— seem to have possessed greater 
facility for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Romans, 
100 


BIL 

Barbarians, the term barbarian as 
used by the Greeks and Romans, 

139 

— unfortunate influence of the term, 

140 

Barbaroua, term applied by the 
Greeks to all languages but 
their own, 137 

Barhebraeus, the Nestorian, 319 note 
Barth^lemy, the Abb6, 179 
Bashkirs, race of the, in the Altaic 
mountains, 349 

Basil, St., his denial that God had 
created the names of all things, 
32 note 

Bavaria, dialects of, 204 note 
Bayazeth, he defeats Sigismund, 353 
Baziane tribe, in the Caucasus, 348 
Beaver, the, sagacity of, 15 
Behir, PAH once the popular dialect 
of, 161 

BekoSy 394 note 

Beluch, same as Mle^ZrAa, 97 

Bengali, 229 

Beowulf, the ancient English epic 
of, 203 

Berber, dialects of Northern Africa, 
origin of the, 826 
Berbicaritia, 828 
Berger, 329 

Berners, Jtiliana, on the expressions 
proper for certain things, 70 
Berosus, his study and cultivation 
of the Greek language, 100 

— his history of Babylon, 100 

— his knowledge of the cuneiform 

inscriptions, 101 

BhagavadgitA, translated by Wil- 
kins, 181 note 

Bhotiya, class of languages, 870 
note 

Bible, number of obsolete words and 
senses in the En g li sh transla- 
tion of 1611, 38 

— ■ first complete Hebrew Grammar 
and Dictionary of the, 93 note 
Bibliander, his work on languagCL 
144 note 

Bilderdyk, 203 note 
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BIB 

Abu Kiban al, 166 

— bis * Tarikbu-l-Hind,’ 166 
Bisbop and sceptic derived from tbe 

same root, 298 

Boetbi^ Song of, age of tbe, 223 
Bohemian, oldest specimens of, 228 
Bokhara, lang^e of, 244 
Bonaparte, !fiince L., bis collection 
of English dialects, 67 
Booker’s ‘&ripture and Prayer-Book 
Glossary’ referred to, 87 
Books, general destruction of, in 
China in 213 n.c., 264 
Bopp, Francis, his great work, 191 

— results of bis * Comparative 

Grammar,’ 272 
Botany ^ origin of the word, 5 

— the Linnaean system, although 

imperfect, important to science, 
17 

Bow-wow theory, 407 
Brahman, the highest being, known 
through speech, 93 
Brahmans, their deification of lan- 
guage, 92 

— their early achievements in gram- 

matical analysis, 93 

— difficulties of Alexander in con- 

versing with them, 99 
Br&hmawas, the, on language, 93 
Breal, M. Michel, his remarks on le 
Pire Cceurdoux s essay on San- 
sl^it, 183 

Brennus, the word, 225 
Brown, Bev. N., on the dialects of 
the Burmese, 60 
Brutes, faculties of, 399 

— instinct and intellect, 401 
language, the difference between 

man and brute, 403 

— the old name given to, 439 
Brutus, 206 

Buddhism, date of its introduction 
into China, 163 

Bulgarian kingdom on the Danube, 
365 

— ■ language and literature, 227 
Bulgaric branch of the Finnic class 
of languages, 365 


GAB 

Bulgaric, Bulgarian tribes and 
dialects, 865 

— derivation of the name, 365 
Buriates, dialects of the, new phase 

of grammatical life of the, 61 
Burmese language and literature, 60 

— dialects, 60 

Bumouf, Engine, his studies of 
Zend, 198, 241 

— and of cuneiform inscriptions, 193 


A^SAK, Julius, publication of his 
V work * De Analogia,' 1 1 8 

— invented the term ablative, 118 
Calmette, le Pire, 176 

Camel, numerous words for the, 438 
Capito, a grammarian, 40 
Cameades, forbidden by Cato to 
lecture at Rome, 117 
Carthaginian language, closely allied 
to Hebrew, 324 

Caee, how xised by Aristotle, 105 

— history of the word, 120 
Cases, formation of, in the Aryan 

languages, 255-68 
Cassius, Dionysius, of Utica, his 
translation of the agricultural 
work of Mago, 100 note 
Castelvetro, his view on verbal 
ti^rminations, 44 note, 267 “note. 
Castor and Pollux, worship of, in 
Italy, 109 

Gastrin, on the Mongolian dialects, 
61 

Cat, origin of the word, 418 
Catherine the Great of Russia, her 
* Comparative D»tion^,’ 168 
Cato, his history of Rome in Latin, 
110 

• his acquisition of the Greek lan« 
guage in his old age, 112 

— reasons for his opposition to 

everything Greek, 118 

— his contempt for the haruspices, 

115 

Caucasian Isthmus, called * The 
Mountain of Languages,’ 98 

— Turidsh tribes of tne, 348 
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Caucasian Isthmus, Turkish tribes of 
the, numerous dialects of, 370 
Cave^ 428 
Cavea^ 429 

Celt, a Celtic word, 226 note 
Celtic language, substantive exist- 
ence of, 83 

— a branch of the Indo-European 

family of languages, 225 
Celts, their former political auto- 
nomy, 226 

Chaldee, in what it consisted, 320 

— fragments in Ezra, 320 

— language of the Targums, 320 

— literature of Babylon and Nine- 

veh, 321 

— the Modem Mendaites or Naso- 

reans, 322 

Changes, historical, affecting every 
variety of lan^age, 36 
— * rapid changes in tne languages 
of savage tribes, 37 

— words or senses obsolete in 

English since 1611, 38 

— smaller changes, 38 

— CTammatical changes, 39 

— laws of, in languagOi 71 
Charta, 107 note. 

Children, probable influence of the 
language of, on the gradual 
disappearance of irreplar con- 
jugations and declensions, 73 
Chili, language of, 338 note 
China, date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 163 

— Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to 

India, 164 

— conquered by the Mongols, 344 
China, now pronounced, 38 
Chinese, the plural in, 41 

— language, ancient, no trace of 

grammar in, 90, 128 

— notes by M. Stanislas Julien on 

Chinese substantives and ad- 
jectives, 128 note 

— formation of the locative in, 129 

note, 262 

— and of the instrumental, 129 note, 

268 


Chinese, number of roots in, 307 

— number of words in the Chinese 

dictionary, obsolete, rare, and 
in use, 307 note 

— no analysis required to discover 

its component parts, 316 

— mode of using a predicative root 

in, 310 

— roots in Chinese, 332 

— the parts of speech determined in 

Chinese by the position of the 
word in a sentence, 332 ' 

— rudimentary traces of agglutina- 

tion in Chinese, 376 

— imitative sounds in, 419 note 

— list of Chinese inteijections, 423 

note 

— natural selection of roots in, 443 

— formation of the future in, 446 
Chingis-khan, founds the Mongolian 

empire, 342 

Cho, Ossetian for sister, 61 
‘ Choking a parrot,’ 69 note 
Christ, language of, 820 
Christianity, humanising influence 
of, 141 

Chrysostom, his church for Gothic 
Christians, 215 

Chudic branch of the Finnic lan- 
guages, 363 

— the national epic of the Finns, 

363 

Cicero, his provincial Latin, 66 

— speaks Greek, 114 

— quoted as an authority on gram- 

matical questions, 118 

— Cffisar’s ‘ 6e Analogic’ dedicated 

to, 118 

Class dialects, 69 

Classical, or literary languages, ori- 
gin of, 65 

— stagnation and inevitable decay 

of, 68 

Classification, in the physical sci- 
ences, 16 

— object of classification, 18 
Clathri, 108 note 
Clauetra, 108 note 
Clitomaohus, in Scipio’s house, 114 
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COB 

Cobbett, on CoBe^ 120 
Cocarde^ 411 
Cocarty 411 
Cocky 411 

Codex Argenteus, 214 
CoduMy 430 
CoduSy 109 

Cceurdoux, le Pere, 176, 181 
Colchis, dialects of, according to 
Pliny and Strabo, 67 
Conjugation, most of the termina- 
tions of, demonstrative roots, 813 
Constantinople, taking of, 353 
Contemplatey 38 

Copernicus, causes which led to the 
discovery of his system, 20 ' 
Coqvdkot, 411 
Coquet, 411 

Cornish, last person who spoke, 83 

— a branch of the Celtic, 225 
Corvicy 296 note 

CormSy 412 

Cosmopolitan Club, 114 
CranCy 416 

Orassufl, Publius, his knowledge of 
Greek dialects, 113 
Crates of Pergamus, his visit to 
Rome, 116 

— his public lectures there on 

grammar, 117 
Creparcy 414 note. 

Croatian dialect, 228 
CroWy the word, 412, 416 
CucJ^y the word, 410 
Cuddus, 411 

Cuneiform inscriptions, the, de- 
ciphered by Burnouf, 193 

— importance of the discovery of 

the inscriptions of Darius and 
Xerxes, 239 

— number of words in the, 308 

— progress in deciphering, 322 

— letter from Sir H, Rawlinson, 

quoted, 322 

Cutch, the Ahirs of, 234 
Cyaxares, forms interpreters, 98 1 


BIA 

D origin of the letter, in forming 
, English preterites, 270 
Dacian language, the ancient, 138 
notey 222 note 

Daco-Romanic, the, 222 note 

Damasus, St. Jerome's epistles to, 1 45 

Damey origin of the word, 263 

DamUay 1 46 note 

Damne, 263 note 

Damsel, 263 

Dan, 263 note 

Danae, 12 

Danish language, growth of the, 68, 
217 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, 171 
DardanelleSy 188 

Darius, claimed for himself an Aryan 
descent, 280 
Das^u, 275 

Dative case in Greek, 257 
— in Chinese, 128 note 
Dai^htery origin of the word, 51 
Ddy Bohemian for daughter, 51 
Decay, phonetic, one of the pro- 
cesses which comprise the 
growth of language, 44 
Decay, phonetic, kistances of, 46-61 
Declension, most of the terminations 
of, demonstrative roots, 314 
Delaware tribe, 68 note 
Dello, ddy origin of the Italian, 72 
Demetrius Phalereus, 102 
Democritus, bis travels, 100 
Demuthy 312 
DeoheUy 812 
Deomuoty 312 
Depity 299 

Descartes, his view of brutes, 399 
Despiae, 299 

Dialect, what is meant by, 51 
DkUectio, 120 
Dialects, Italian, 52, 67 
— French, 62 
— Modem Greek, 62 
— Frisian, 63 
— English, 65, 67 
— dialects the feeders rather than 
the channels of a literary lan- 
guage, 66, 67 
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DU 

Dialects, Grimm on the origin of, 
in general, 65 

— difficulty in tracing the history 

of dialects, 67 
^ American dialects, 59 

— Burmese, 60 

— of the Ostiakes, 60 

— Mongolian, 61 

— Southern Africa, 61 

— class dialects, 63, 69 

— unbounded resources of dialect, 

68 

— dialectic groTVth beyond the con- 

trol of individuals, 72 
Dictionary, Comparative, of Cathe- 
rine the Great of Russia, 158 

— 40,000 to 60,000 words in the 

Chinese, 307 

— 300 words in a village labourer’s, 

307 

— 379 words in dictionary, of the 

cuneiform inscriptions, 307 

— 668 words in the Egyptian 

hieroglyphics, 307 
Did, origin of, as a preterite, 271 
Didymus, Csesar’s secretary. 119 
Dies, Professor, his ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Six Romance 
Dialects,’ 223 
Dilettante, 16 
Din, faith, 87 

Dionysius Thrax, the author of the 
first practical Greek grammar, 
106 

— of, Halicarnassus, on the Pelasgi, 

137 note 

Dioskurias, mentioned by Strabo, 

67 

DimtsMon, etymology of, 46 
Dom, 312 

Donatus, the grammarian, 123 
Dorpat dialect of Esthonian, 364 
DonfcU, to dovetail, 61 
Dragoman, 320 note 
Drove, obsolete, 39 
Du, origin of the French, 72 
Dual, the, first recognised by Zeno- 
dotus, 106 

Duhitar, l^skrit for daughter, 51 


ENO 

Dumaresq, Rev. Daniel, his * Com- 
parative Vocabulary of Eastern 
Languages,’ 168 

Duperron, Anquetil, his translation 
of Daril’s Persian edition of 
the Upanishads, 171 

—correspondence with la P^re Coeur- 
doux, 176 

Duret, Claude, his work on lan- 
guage, 45 Tiote 

Dutch language, work of Goropius 
written to prove that it was the 
language spoken in Paradise, 
149 

— age of, 203 

— is Low German, 203 


JO AB,. to, 292 

Earl (the Norse Jarl), origin 
of the title, 263 
Early English, 132 
Earth, guess of Philolaos as to its 
motion round the sun, 20 
Earth, 293 
Echis, 435 
Eddas, the two, 218 

— the name Edda, 221 note 
Edkins, on the relationship of Chi- 
nese, Tibetan, and Mongolian, 
389 note 

Eggys, 435 

I§^t, number of words in the 
ancient vocabulary of, 308 
Egyptian language, family to which 
it is referable, 326 
Eidoe, 302 

Elam, the, of Genesis, 279 note 
Elder, origin of the word, 263 
Elements, constituent, of language, 
291 

Elimination, process of, 438 
En, 263 note 

English language, changes in the, 
since the translation of the 
Bible in 1611, 87 

— pronunciations in Pope and John- 

son’s times, 38 note 
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ENQ 

English language, richness of the 
vocabulary of the dialects of, 55 

— real sources of the English lan- 

^age, 67 

— Prince L. Bonaparte’s collection 

of English dialects, 67 
•—the English language Teutonic, 
84 

— full of words derived from the 

most distant sources, 88 

— proportion of Saxon to Norman 

words, 88 

— tests proving the Teutonic origin 

of the English language, 90 

— genitives in English, 121, 127 
— nominatives and accusatives, 127 

— early, 132 

— middle, 132 

— origin of grammatical forms in 

the English language, 131 
—number of worrls in the English 
language, 309 note 

— number of words used by a well- 

educated Englishman, 309 

— number of words in Milton, 

Shakespeare, and the Old Testa- 
ment, 310 
Ennius, HI 

— his translations from Greek into 

I^tin, 111 
Entrails, 429 
Eorthe, 294 

Eos, original meaning of the name, 1 2 
Ephphatha, 320 
Ephraem Syrus, 319 note 
Epices, 303 
Epicier, 303 

Epichannus, his philosophy trans- 
lated into Latin by Ennius, 112 
Epicurus, doctrines of, embraced in 
Borne, 115 
ipier, 301 
Episkoms, 298 
Epistola, 107 note 
Equip, 294 
Equiper, 294 
Era, 293 

Erin, Pictet’s derivation of the name, 
284 


FAN 

Erin, Mr. Whitley Stoke’s remarks 
on the word, 284 fio^e 
Ero, 293 
Errand, 96 

Ertogh^l, son of Soliman-shah, 362 
h^pfece, 302 

Eipilgle, origin of the word, 301 
Esquif, 294 

Esths, or Esthonians, their language, 
364 

— dialects of, 364 

Estienne, Henry, his grammatical 
labours anticipated by the Brah- 
mans, 500 B.c:., 93 

— his work on language, 144 note 
Ethiopic, or Abyssinian, origin of 

the, 325 

Ethnology, distinct from the science 
of knguage, 372 

Eudemos, on tiie Aryan race, 280 
Euheniorus of Mossene, his neologian 
work translated into Latin by 
Ennius, 112 

Eulalia, Song of, age of the, 223. 
Eulenspicgcl, 301 
Eunomius, 32 note 
Euripides, first translated into Latin 
by Ennius, 111 

Ewald, on the relation of the Tura- 
nian to the Aryan languages, 384 
Ezour-veda, the, 174 note 
Ezra, Chaldee fragments in the 
Book of, 320 


E ABIUS Pictor, his history •f 
Borne in Greek, 110 
Fa-hian, the Chinese pilgrim to 
India, his travels, 164 
Fairy, derivation of, 7 1 
Faizi, superintended the translations 
made for Akbar, 169 note 
Families of languages, tests for re- 
ducing the principal dialects of 
Europe and Asia to certain, 195 
Fan, or Fan-Lan-mo, the Chinese 
rendering of the Sanskrit word 
Brahman, 163 
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FAT 

Faiwn, original meaning of the 
name, 12 
Faueher, 296 
Fie, and Fata, 71 
Fee, 293 

Feeble, origin of the word, 136 
Peizi and the Brahman, story of, 170 
Feu, origin of the French word, 134, 
201 

FUth, 423 

Finnic class of languages, 361 

— branches of Finnic, 362 

— the ‘ Kalewala,’ the Diad of the 

Finns, 364 

— tribes, original seat of the, 361 

— their language and literature, 368 

— national feeling lately arisen, 363 
Firdusi, language in which he wrote 

his ‘ Shahnameh,^ 244 
Fire-worshippers, i^e Parsis 
Firoz Shah, translations from Sans- 
krit into Persian, made by order 
of, 167 

First, the, 201 
Fixed stars, 8 

Flaccus, M. Verrius, the grammarian, 
123 

Flamininus, his knowledge of Greek, 

no 

Flemish language and literature, 
203 

Flourens, on souls, animal and hu- 
man, 398 
Force, 38 

Forcttlus, 108 note 
Form, 302 
Foul, 423 

Frais, whence derived, 135 
Franconia, dialects of, are High- 
German, 204 note 
Francus, 206 
Frater, 201, 328 
Frai/, 328 
FravU, 328 

Frederic II., the Suabian Emperor, 
his experiments on the origin of 
language, 395 

Fredum, the German friede; from 
it /raw and d{frayer, 135 note 


OEB 

French dialects, number of, 52 
— laws of change in the French Ian- 
guage, 71 

— nominatives and accusatives, 130 

— origin of grammatical termina- 

tions in, 266 

— origin of the French future in 

rai, 266 
Frhe, 328 
Fretela, 215 

Frisian, multitude of the dialects of, 
53 

— Klaus Groth on, 64 

— language and literature, 203 
Fromage, origin of the French word, 

135 

Fuoco, origin of the word, 134, 201 
Furicha, 296 note 
Furst, 201 

Future, the, in French, 266 

— in Latin, 267 

— in Greek, 268 

— in Chinese, 445 

— in other languages, 269 
Fygar, astronomical tables of, 166 n. 


G AEDHELTC, 225 
Gaelic, 225 

Galatia, foundation and language of, 
225 

Galla language of Africa, family to 
which it belongs, 326 
Gallus, Alexander, quoted against 
the Emperor Sigismund, 41 
Ganas, the, or lists of remarkable 
words in Sanskrit, 126 
Gang4, 431 ’ 

Gangetic class of languages, 370 
Gardariki, 217 

Garo, formation of adjectives in, 122 
note 
Oat, 434 

t>&th58, or songs of Zoroaster, 241 
Gauch, 411 

Gaur, an infidel, 87, 140 
Geae,i\\ 

Gebelin, Court de, his * Monde 
primitif,’ 154 
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6EB 

Gebelin, Coxirt de, compared with 
Hervas, 154 
Gees language, 325 
GeUt, 434 
Gmara, 321 note 

Genealogy, best form of classifica- 
tion, 136 

Genealogical classification, 802 
Generi coUmiali^ 303 note 
Generos, 303 note 

Genitive case, the term used in India, 
121 

— terminations of the genitive in 

most cases identical with the 
derivative suffiie'^ by which 
substantives are changed into 
adjectives, 122 

— mode of forming the genitive in 

Chinese, 128 note 

— formation of genitives in Latin, 

254 

Genos, 302 
Gentile, 140 

Geometry t origin of the word, 5 
Geranos, 416 

German language, history of the, 204 
— - number of roots in modem, 307 
note 

GermanuSj 328 
Geyser, 434 
Ghost, 434 
GUI, 38 

Qina-vakana, the speech of Buddha, 
161 note 

Gipsies, language of the, 244 
Glass, painted, before and since the 
information, 11 

Glossology, a name for the science 
of language, 4 
Godarma, 296 note 
Go^o, the, 431 
Goold, 38 

Gordon, Captain, on the dialects of 
Burmese, 60 

Goropius, his work written to prove 
t^t Dutch was the language 
spoken in Paradise, 149 
Gomd, origin of the word, 132 
Gotldc, a modem language, 134 


GBB 

Gothic, similarity between, and 
Latin, 140 

— when extinct, 214 

— class of languages to which 

Gothic belongs, 215 
— number of roots in it, 307 note 
Goths, the, and Bishop Ulfilas, 210 
Gracchus, T., speaks Greek, 110 
Grammar, the criterion of relation- 
ship in almost all languages, 84 

— English grammar unmistakably 

of Teutonic origin, 84 

— no trace of grammar in ancient 

Chinese, 90 

— early achievements of the Brah- 

mans in grammar, 93 

— and the Greeks, 96 

— origin of grammar, 96 

— causes of the earnestness with 

which Greek grammar was 
token up at Rome, 1 16 

— the Hindu science of grammar, 

126 

— origin and history of Sanskrit 

grammar, 126 

— origin of grammatical forms, 131 

— historical evidence, 132 

— collateral evidence, 134 

— genealogical classification, 136 

— value of comparative grammar in 

the classiBcation of laagoages, 
196 

— comparative grammar, 248 

— Bopp’s ‘ Comparative Grammar,* 

248 

— origin of grammatical forms, 252 

— mode of tracing back the gram- 

matical framework of th« 
Arvan languages to original 
independent words, 269, 272 

— result of Bopp’s * Comparative 

Grammar,' 272 

— Aryan grammar, 273 

— Turkish grammar, 354 
Grammatici, the, at Rome, 110 
Greek language, the, studied and 

cultivated by the barbarian*, 
Berosus, Menander, and Mane- 
tho, 100 
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Gieek language, critical study of 
ancient, at Alexandria, 103 

— first practical Greek grammar, 

106 

— generally spoken at Borne, 107 

— earnestness with which Greek 

nammar was taken up at 
Kome, 116 

— principles which governed the 

formation of acyectives and 
genitives, 123 note 

— spread of the Greek grammar, 

124 

— genitives in Greek, 127 

— - the principle of classifi-cation 
never applied to speech by the 
Greeks, 136 

— Greeks and Barbarians, 136, 

140 

— Platf)’s notion of the origin of the, 

138 

—• similarity between Greek and 
Sansknt, 167 

— affinity between Sanskrit and 

Greek and Latin, 184 

— formation of the dative in Greek, 

267 

— the future in Greek, 268 

— number of forms each verb in 

Greek yields, if conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, 
&c., 316 note 

— modern, number of the dialects 

of; 62 

Greeks, their speculations on lan- 
guages, 94 

— the grammarians, 107 

— - reasons why the ancient Greeks 
never thought of learning a 
foreign language, 96 
—•first encouragement given by 
trade to interpreters, 98 

— imaginary travels of Greek phi- 

losophers, 99 note 

— the Greek use of the term Bar- 

barian, 137 

Greetj for great, 38 note 
Gregory of Nys8a,St, his defence of 
St Basil, 32 note 


HATT 

Grimm, on the origin of dialects in 
general, quoted, 65 

— on the idiom of nomads, quoted, 

69 

— his ‘ Teutonic Grammar,* 192 
Grimm’s Law, 314 

Groma, 108 note 

Groth, Klaus, on Frisian dialects, 
64 

Gb’owth of language, 44, 63 
; — examination of the idea that 
man can change or improvje 
language, 41 

— causes of the growth of language, 

44 

Gubernare, 108 note, 294 
Guebres. See Parsis. 

Guichard, Estienne, his work on 
language, 146 note 
GiildenslMt’s Travels in the Cau- 
casus, 168 note 
Gust, 434 

Gutta-percha, 231 note 


H ABBIM, 233 

Hakon VI. conquers Iceland, 
219 

B[alhed, his remarks on the affinity 
between Greek and Sanskrit, 
quoted, 183 

— his ‘Code of Gentoo Laws,’ 183 
note 

Hamitic language, 874 
Bhimilton, Sir W., on the origin of 
the general and particular in 
language, 432 note 
Handbook, 38 
Hanxleden, J., 179 
Harald Haarfap, king of Norway, 
his despotic rule and its con- 
sequences, 218 

Harun-al-Rashid, translations made 
from Sansbrit works at his 
court, 166 

Haruspex, origin of the name, 301 
Haug, his labours in 2iend, 241 
Haussa language of Africa, family 
to which it belongs, 326 
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Have, to, paradigms almost iden- 
tical in Latin and Gothic. 140 
Hebrew, idea of the fathers of the 
Church that it was the primi- 
tive language of mankina, 145 

— amount of learning and ingenuity 

wasted on this question, 147 

— Bible translated into Greek, 102 

note 

— Leibniz, the first who really 

conquered this prejudice, 149 

— first Hebrew Grammar and Dic- 

tionary of the Bible, 93 note 

— number of roots in, 306 

— modernised, 321 

— ancient form of the, 324 

— Aramean modifications of, 324 

— swept away by Arabic, 324 
Heimskringla, the, 220 

Hekate, an old name of the moon, 
12 

Hekatebolos, 12 

Heljand,’ the, of the Low-Gernians, 
204 

Hellenic brancli of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages, 225 
Helvetius, 14 

Herat, origin of the name, 287 
Hercules, 108 
Hercvlus, 108 note 
Herder, his views on the origin of 
language, 408 
Hertclus, 108 

201, 328 

Hermippus, his translation of the 
works of Zoroaster into Greek, 
102 

Herodianus, the grammarian, 123 
Herodotus, his travels, 1 00 

— on the Pelasgi, 137 note 
Hervas, his reduction of the multi- 
tude of American dialects to 
eleven families, 59 

— his list of works pnblishetl during 

the sixteenth century, on the 
science of language, 144 note 

— account of him and of his labours, 

154 

— compared with Gehelin, 154 

I, 


HOB 

Hervas, his view that Bask is an 
independent language, 1 54 

— his view of the Malay and Poly- 

nesian family of speech, 166 

— his opinion of Hebrew, 326 note 
Heyse, his views on the origin of 

language, 440 note, 

Hickes, on the proportion of Saxon 
to Norman words in the Eng- 
lish language, 88 

Hieroglyphic worcls, number of, 308 
Hieroglyphic groups, 2,030, 308 note 
High German, 204 

— cannot be derived from Gothic, 

216 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 325 
Hindi, 229 
Hifid-sind, 165 
Hindustani, real origin of, 67 

— the genitive and adjective in, 123 

note 

— Urdu-zahan, the proper name of 

Hindustiini, 362 

Hiouen-thsang. the Chinese pilgrim, 
his travels in India, 164 
Hiram, fievt of. 230 
History and language, connection 
between, 81 

Hitopade.m, translated by "Wilkins, 
181 note 

Hliod, or Quids, of Norway, 219 

— Saomund's eolleetioii of. 220 
Hoei-senc, the Chinese pilgrim to 

India, his travels, 164 
Holden, 39 
Holpin, 39 
Hoha, 296 note 

Ilomor, critical study of, at Alexan- 
dria, 103 

— influence of the critical study of, 

on the tJpvelopmont of gramma- 
ticfil terminology, 105 
Homo, 436 

Honey, its many names, 438 note 
Hood, 312 note 

Horace, on the changes Latin had 
undergone in his time, 65 
Hors, origin of the French word, 
134 
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HOD 

House, same name for, in Sanskrit 
and other Aryan languages, 274 
Hruofan, 414 note 
Humanity, the word, not to be 
found in Plato or Aristotle, 141 
Humboldt, Alex, von, on the limits 
of exact knowledge, quoted, 20 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, his patron- 
age of Comparative Philology, 
192 

Humilis, 436 
Humus, 436 

Hungarians, ancestors of the, 366 

— language of the, 366 

— its affinity to the Ugro-Pinnic 

dialects, 366 

Hunyad, long opposes the Turks, 
853 

Huron Indians,, rapid changes in 
the dialects of the, 68 
Huzvaresh, language the, 243 

— how formed, 243 
Hyades, origin of the word, 8 


r N EZRA, 93 note 

Ibn-Wahshiyyah, the Chaldean, 
his Arabic translation of * The 
Nabatean Agriculture/ 323 
— account of him and his works 
823 note 

Iceland, foundation of an aristo- 
cratic republic in, 219 
— - intellectual and literary activity 
of the people of, 219 
— later history of, 219 
Icelandic language, 219 
Iconiura, Turkish sultans of, 352 
Jd&, 293 
Ignis, 201 

Hahi religion of the Emperor Akbar, 
168 

Illumination of manuscripts, lost 
art of, 1 1 

Illyrian language, the ancient, 222 
note 

— languages, 227, 228 
Illyrians, Greek and Roman writers 


m 

on the race and language of the, 
138 note 

Jmporcitor, 296 note 
Incorporating class of languages, 371 
India, the MuUa Abdu-l-Kadir 
Maluk’s general history of, 169 
note 

— origin of the name of, 265 
Indian philosophers, difficulty of 

admitting the influence of, on 
Greek philosophers, 102 \note 
Indies. East and West, historical 
meaning of the names, 264 
Indo- European family of languages. 
See Aryan 

Inflectional stage of language, 331, 
370 

Instinct, exists in man and brutes, 
402 

Instrumental, formation of the, in 
Chinese, 129 note, 252 
Interjectional theory of roots. 420 
Interpreters, first encouragement 
given to, by trade, 98 
M, 293 

Iran, modern name of Persia, origin 
of the, 281 

Iranic class of languages, 237 
Ire, 293 
Ireland, 284 
Irionn, 293 
Irish language, 225 
Iron, name for, iu Sanskrit and 
Gothic, 274 

Iron, the Os of the Caucasus calling 
themselves, 282 
Iroquois, their language, 68 
Island, number of Icelandic names 
for, 329 

Isle of Man, dialect of, 225 
Isolating languages, 331 
Italian dialects, number of, 62, 222 

— natural growth of, 64 

— real sources of, 67 

— origin of grammatical termina- 

tions in, 266 

Italians, the, indebted to the Greeks 
for the rudiments of civilisation, 
108 
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ITA 

Italic class of languages, 222 
Italy, dialects spoken in, before the 
rise of Rome, 223 

Its, as a possessive pronoun, intro- 
duction of, 39 

J AMES IV. of Scotland, his ex- 
periments on the origin of lan- 
guage, 395 

Japanese language, 370 
Japhetic languages, 374 
Jarl, the Norse, 263 
Jerome, St., his opinion that Hebrew 
was the primitive language of 
mankind, 145 

— his correspondence with the G oths, 
Sunnia and Fretela, 215 
Jews, literary idiom of t!u‘. in the 
century preceding and following 
the Christian era, 320 
— and from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries, 321 

— their adoption of Arabic, 321 
— their return to a kind of modern- 
ised Hebrew, 321 
Jonathan, Targuin of, 320 
Jones, Sir William, his translation 
of the SakuntalA, 181 wo/.e 
— his remarks on the aftinity he- 
tw'een Sanskrit and Greek, 184 
Jonson, Ben, does not recognise its 
as a possessive pronoun, 39 
Julien, M. Stanislas, his notes on 
the Chinese language, 128 note 
Jumentum, 294 

Jupiter Virgarius or Viminius, 8 note 
Justinian, the Emperor, sends an 
embassy to the Turks, 347 

ACHIKAL language, 25 
Kadambari, 172 note 
Kafir, 140 

Kalew, the son of, 364 
‘ Kalewala,’ the, the Iliad of the 
Finns. 364 

• Kalewipoeg,’the, Esthonian epic, 364 
Kalmiiks, the, 341, 345 
Kamchadales, language of the, 376 


KUT 

jrAwakya, his Sanskrit work on 
poisons, translated into Persian, 
166, 168 note 

Kankah, astrologer to Harun-al- 
Kashid, 166 note 
Kapehakiun empire, the, 342 
A’arakii, translated from Sanskrit 
into Persian, 168 note 
Kara-Kalpak tribes near Aral-Lake, 
349 

Kurava, 412 
Kardagia, 166 note 
Karelian dialect of Finnic, 364 
Kariaiis, Greek authors on the, 137 
note 

Kuril, 415 

Katyuyaivi, on Magadhi as the root 
of all languages, 146 
Keftos, 225 note 

Kempe, Andrt', his notion of the lan- 
guages s])okeu in Paradise, 149 
note 

Kepler, quoted, 20, 142 note 
Kerman, 238 

Khi-uie, the Chinese pilgrim, his 
truvds in India, 164 
Kind.*o02 

Kiratn language, 147 note 

Kircher, Athanasius, 175 

Kirgis tribe, the, 350 

-- Hordes, tlie three, 351 

Kirgis-Kasak, tribe of the, 353 

Knuw, to, 432 

Koilos, 430 

Koka, 296 note 

Kokila, 411 

Kokkyx, 41 1 

Koph, 233 

Korea, language of, 370 
Koreakes, language of the, 370 
Korone, 412 

Krcuzwald. Dr., his restoration of 
the ‘ Kalewipoeg,’ 364 
Kukkufa, 41 1 

Kumuks, tril>e of the, in the Cau 
C31SUS. 349 

Kurds, language of the, 244 
Kuthami, the Nabatean, his work on 
‘ The Nabatean Agriculture,’ 323 
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Kuthami, period in winch he lived, 
323 fwte 
Epiric, 225 


L aban, languap:e of, 321 
Lahor^ 295 note 

Ladin, the dialect of the Oberland, 
223 note 

Lady, the word, 133 note 
Lahc, 38 

Language, science of, one of the 
physical sciences, 23 
— modem date of the science of, 3 
— nam(!s of the science of, 4 
— meaning of the scienc*^ of, 4 
— little it oifers to the utilitarian 
spirit of our age, 1 1 
— modern importance of the 8cienc(; 
of, in political and social ques- 
tions, 13 

— the barrier between man and 
beast, 14 

— importance of the science of, 24 
— realm of, 26 
— number of, 27 

— the growth of, in contradistinc- 
tion to the history of, 40 
— Dr.Wbewell on the classification 
of, 30 note 

— examination of objections against 
the science of, as a physical 
science, 31 

— considered as an invention of 
man, 31 

— the science of, considered as an 
historical science, 34 
— historical changes of, 36 
— almost stationary amongst highly 
civilised nations, 37 
— growth of, 40 

— the idea tliat man can change or 
improve language examined, 41 
— causes of the growth of, 44 
— processes of the gnowth of; — 

1. phonetic decay, 44 
2. diuleciical regeneration, 
61 

— lawi of change in, 71 


LAN 

Language, futile attempts of single 
grammarians and purists to im- 
prove, 73 

— connection between language and 

history, 81 

— independent of historical evehts, 

I 83 

— no possibility of a mixed, 86 

, — the empirical stage in the his- 
torical progress of the science 
of, 94 I 

— speculations of the Brahmans 

and Greeks on, 93 

— the classificatory stage of, 125 

— empirical or formal grammar of, 

127 

— genealotyical classification of, 130 
— Hervas’s catalogue of works 

published during the sixteenth 
century on the science of, 144 
note 

— Leibniz, 149 c/ scq. 

— Horvas, 153 
— Adolung, 157 
— Catharine the Great, 158 

— importance of the discovery of 

Sanskrit, 161, 195 

— value of comparative grammar, 

195 

— glance at the modern history of 

language, 196 

— distinction between the radical 

and formal elements of, 249 

— constituent elements of, 290 

— morphological classification, 318, 

330 

— the inflectional stage of, 331,370 

— the radiciil stage of, 331, 332 

— the terminational stage of, 331 

— consideration of the problem of 

a common origin of languages, 
373 et seq. 

— proper method of inquiry, 392 

— man and brutes, faculties of, 397 

— the difference between man and 

brute, 402 

— the inward power of which lan- 

guage is the outward sign and 
manifestation, 404 
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r^anguage, universal ideas, 405 

— general ideas and roots, 405 

— the prim urn cognitum and 

primnm appellatum, 424 

— knowing and naming, 433 

— reason and language, 434 

— words express general ideas, 438 

— natural elimination, 438 

— word and thought, 439 

— natural selection of roots, 443 

— nothing arbitrary in language, 

44G 

— origin and confusion of tongin‘s, 

447 

Languages, number of known, 26 
■ — teaching of foreign languagi's i 
comparatively a modern invoii' I 
tion, 96 i 

— reason why the ancient Greeks i 

never learned foreign language^, i 
96 ■ I 

— ‘ The Mountain of Languages,’ 08 j 

— genealogical classilication of, 1 94, 

202 ! 

— tests for reducing the principal j 

dialects in Europe and Asia to f 
certain families, 199 et scq. i 

— genealogical classification not j 

applicable to all, 200 ! 

— radical relationship of, 201 

— formal and radical elements of, 2 19 

— all formal elements of language 

originally substantial, 255 

— > degrees of relationship of, 328 

— all languages reducible in the 

end to roots, 330 
Langue d’Oc, 223 

Langue d'Oil, ancient song in the, 
223 

Langue Roman e, the, 196 
Laukoon, 436 1 

Lapps, or Laplanders 365 | 

— their habitat, 365 j 

— their language, 365 j 

Latin, what is meant by, 64 I 

— changes ’n, according toPol3’bius, 

64 

— the old Salian poems, 65 

— provincialisms of Cicero, 65 


Liy 

Latin, stagnation of. wlien it 
became tJie language of civilisa- 
tion, 657 

— Latin genitives, 127 

— similarity between Gothic and 

Latin, 140 

— genealogical relation of Latin to 

Greik, 198 

— the future in Latin, 267 
Leibniz, the hrst to conquer the pre- 
judice that Hebrew was the pri- 
mitive hingnagoof mankind, 149 

— and the first to apply tlie prin- 

ci]de of inductive reasoning to 
the subject of language, 150 

— his letter to Peter the Great, 

quoted, 151 

— his labours in the science of 

language, 152 

— liis various studies. 1 53 

— claimed for the brutes immortal 

souls, 399 

— on the formation of thought and 

language, quoted, 427 

— how he his name, 149 vofr 
L<*sl>os, dialects of the island ot, 52 
Lettic language, the, 227 
l^fttish, 227 

Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall, his criti- 
cisms on the theory of Ray- 
iiouard, 196 
Lihru, 108 ‘iwie 

Jabretto of an Italian opera, num- 
ber of words in the, 308 
Lilac, 38 

Linpiutiqve, French name for 
science of language, 4 
Linmeus, his system, although im- 
perfect, imjKjri ant to science, 17 
Lion, number of Arabic names for, 
329 

— its many names, 438 note 
Literary languages, origin of, 62 

— inevituide decay of, 67 
Lithuanian language, the, 227 

— the oldest document in, 227 
Livius Andronicus, 111 

— his translation of the Odyssey 

into Latin verse, 111 
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LIV 

Livonians, dialect of the, 365 
Locative, formation of the, in all the 
Aryan languages, 263 

— in Chinese, 129 note, 252 

— in Latin, 254 

Locke, John, on language as the 
barrier between man and brutes, 
quoted, 15 

— on universal ideas, quoted, 405 

— his opinion on the origin of lan- 

guage, 32 

Logology, for science of language, 4 
Lohitic class of languages, 370 
Lord, origin of the word, 132, 233 
Lord’s Prayer, number of languages 
in which it was published by 
various authors in the sixteenth 
century, 144 note 
Jjovcd, 2C9, 271 

Lucilius, in the house of Scipio, 114 

— his book on the reform of Latin 

orthography, 118 
Lueina, a name of the moon, 12 
Luna, origin of the name, 12 
Lusatia, language of, 228 
Luther, on astrology, 10 
Lycurgus, his travels mythical, 99 


M acedonians, ancient authors 

on the, 138 note 
Macedo'Romanic, the, 222 note 
Machina, 108 note 
Madam, origin of the word, 262 
Magadhi or PAli, the root of all 
languages, to the Buddhists, 
146 

Magit and Tins, 42 
Mago, the Carthaginian, his b 
in Punic on agriculture, -’x'k 
note 1 00 

Mahabachiam, commentary on the 
Vedas, 177 

Mah&bhArata, trauwslated for Akbar, 
169 

Mahinda brought the Buddhist sacred 
books from Magadha, 162 
Mahmud of Ghazni, embassy from 


the Sultan of Khawarazm to, 
167 

Mahratti, 229 

Malaic chiss of languages, 370 
Man, ancient words for, 437 
Man and brutes, faculties of, 395 

— difference between man and 

brutes, 403 

Man, Isle of, dialect of the, 225 
Mandshu tribes, speaking a Tungusic 
language, 341 

— grammar of, 369 

— imitative sounds in, 419 note 
Manetho, his study and cultivation 

of the Greek language, 100 

— his work on Egypt, 101 

— his knowledge of hieroglyphics, 

101 

Mani, the moon, 7 
Manka, the Indian, his translations 
from Sanskrit into Persian, 166 
Mankba, Indian physician to Ha- 
run-al -Rashid, 166 
Marcellus and the Emperor Tiberius, 
40 

Marshall, knew Sanskrit in 1677, 
176 note 
Maria, 436 

Masora, idiom in which it was writ- 
ten, 321 

Masud of Lahore, embassy from 
the Sultan of Khawarazm to, 
167 

Matanga, a Buddhist, 164 
Maulanu, Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani, 
his translations from Sanskrit 
into Persian, 167 
Mayil, 233 note 
May Hr a, 233 note 

Megiserus, published the Lord’s 
Prayer in 40 languages, 144 
note 

Melancthon, on astrology, 10 
Meme, origin of the French word. 61 
Menander, his study and cultivation 
of the Greek language, 100 

— his work on Phenicia, 100 
Mendaites, or Nasoreans, the ‘ Book 

of Adam ’ of the, 322 
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Menti origin of the termination in 
French adverbs, 49 
Mescheraks, tribe of the, their pre- 
sent settlements, 349 
Messerseluuidt’s travels in Siberia, 
158 note 

Metals same words for, in all Aryan 
languages, 274 

Metaphrastic formation of phrases, 
372 

Middle English, 132 
Milton, John, number of words used 
by, in his works, 309 
Ming-ti, the Emperor of China, 
allows the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into his empire, 163 

— sends officials to India to study 

the doctrines of Buddha, 163 
Minsi, a tribe of the Delaware 
Indians, 58 note 

Misfortune, its many names, 438 
note 

Mishna^ 320 note 

Missionaries, their importance i^ 
elucidating the problem of the 
dialectic life of language, 58 
MleA'A7ia, a barbarian, the same as 
Walh and Beluch ? 97 

— how used by the Hindus, 140 
Moallakat, or ‘ suspended poems,’ of 

the Arabs, 325 

Moffat, Rev. Robert, on the dialects 
of Southern Africa, G 1 
Mohammed ben Musa, his transla- 
tion of the Indian treatise on 
algebra into Arabic, 166 
Monboddo, Lord, on language as 
the barrier between man and 
brutes, quoted, 15 

•— his * Ancient Metaphysics,’ quoted, 
184 note, 185 

Mongolian dialects, entering a new 
phase of grammatical life, G1 

— class of languages, 341 

— grammar of, 369 
Mongols, their original seat, 341 

— three classes of them, 341 

— their conquests, 342 

— dissolution of the empire, 343 


NAT 

I Mongols, their present state, 345 
I — their language, 345 
Monosyllabic languages, 331 
Month, names of moon used in the 
sense of, 7 

Moon, antiquity of the word, 6 
— Bask and other names for the, 6 
note 

— the daughter of Mundilfori, 7 
Moravia, devastated by the Mongols, 

344 

Mordvinians, the, 365 
Morphological classification, 302 
Mortal, origin of the word, 437 
Moses, founder of a kind of magic, 
242 note 

Much and Very, distinction between, 
41 

Muhammed ben Ibrahim Alfazari, 
author of the greater Sind-hiud, 
165 ^ 

Mundilfori, 6 
Murad L, 352 
Murray, ou roots, 441 
Mytholog>’, real nature of, 12, 274 

— instead of science of language, 4 


, 263, note 
Naal)f}€, 266 note 
Nabateans, the, supposed to have 
been descendants of the Baby- 
lonians and Chaldeans, 323 

— the work of Kuihami on ‘ The 

Nabatean Agriculture,’ 323 
Nadie'ou, 265 

266 note 
Natron, 266 note 

Naevi us, contemporary of Plautus, 
111 

Namaz, prayer, 87 
Name, 432 

Nasoreans, or Mendaites, the Book 
of Adam of the, 322 
National languages, origin of, 62 
Nature, immutability of, in all her 
works, 34 

— Dr. Whewell, quoted, 36 
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Natural selection, 438 
Nausea^ 108 
Nam^ 108 note 

Nebuchadnezzar, his name stamped 
on all the bricks made during 
his reign, 327 
Negro talk, 76 

N«/*€Tftoi, the, of ConstantinuB Por- 
phyrogeneta, 97 note 
Neo-Latin dialects, 223 
Ne rechi, 266 
Nerjamts, 216 

Nestorians of Syria, forms and pre- 
sent condition of their lan- 
guage, 319 note 
Nexdri and neutrius, 41 note 
New Testament, translated into 
Persian for Akbar, 169 
Nicolai and the Empress Catharine, 
160 

Nicopolis, battle of, 353 
Nieder Deutsch, 203 
Niemiec, Polish name applied by 
the Turks to tlie Austrijvns, 97 
note 

Nisten, 266 note 

No and as used by Chaucer, 
262 

Nobili, Roberto de, 173 

— his study of Sanskrit, 174 
Noble, 298 

NogAi tribes, history of the, 348 
Nolde, 266 note 
Nomad languages, 334 

— indispensable requirements of a 

nomad language, 337 

— wealth of, 69 

— nomadic tribes and their wars, 

361 

— their languages, 362 
Nominalism and Realism, contro- 
versy between, in the middle 
ages, 13 

Norman words in the English lan- 
guage, proportion of, to Saxon 
words, 88 

Norway, poetry of, 218 
Norway, the kliod or qtiida of, 219 

— the two Eddas, 218 


OWL 

Norwegian language in Iceland, 
stiignation of the, 68 
Number of known languages, 27 
Numus, 108 note 
Nyle, 266 note 


r)AB, 296 
^ Ohligid, 38 

Obsolete words and senses since the 
translation of the Bible jin 
1611, 37 

Odyssey, translation into Latin, 111 
Oersted, on reason, 433 
Oldts, or Kalmliks, the, 341, 345 
One 0 * clock, like, 69 note 
Onkelos, Tar^pim of, 320 
Onomatopoieia, theory of, 407 
Ophir of the Bible, 230-234 
Optics, a physical science, 23 note 
Ore, 274 

Organic languages, 331 
Origen, his opinion that Hebrew 
was the primitive language of 
mankind, 145 

Origin of language, consideration of 
the problem of the common, 
372 scq. 

Orkhan, son of Osman, 352 
Ormuzd, the god of the Zoroas- 
trians, mentioned by Plato, 239 

— discovery of the name Auramazda 

in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
240 

— origin of the name Auramazda 

or Ormuzd, 241 

Os, the, of Ossethi, calling them- 
selves Iron, 282 

Oscan language and literature, the 
224 

Osman, from whom the name 
Osroanli is derived, 352 
Osmanli language, the, 346, 351 
Ossetian language, 244 
Ostiakes, dialects of the, 60, 366 
Oude, 288 note 
Owl-glass, stones of, 301 
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P ADRE Pedro, 172 

Painting, an historical science, 
23 note 

PAli, considered by the Buddhists 
the root of all languages, 1 46 
— once the popular dialect of 
Behar, 161 

— its meaning in the MahAvansii, 
161 note. 

— Cfilled 6^ina-vaA'ana, or Taiiti, 161 
note 

Pallas, Professor, and the Empress 
Catharine, ir)9 

Panaetius, the Stoic philosopher, at 
Rome, 114 

PAwini, Sanskrit grammar of, 126 | 

Pantomime, the, and the King, story 
of, 422 

Paolino de San Bartolomeo, Fra, 
first Sanskrit grammar pub- 
lished by, 167, 180 
Paradise, languages supposed by 
various authors to have been 
spoken in, 149 note j 

Parsi, period when it was spoken in 
Persia, 243 

Parsis, or fire-worshippers, the 
ancient, 237 I 

— their prosperous colony in Bom- j 
bay, 238 I 

— their various emigrations, 238 
note ! 

— their ancient language, 237, 242 ! 
Pascatir race, the, 306 | 

Paeior, 328 I 

PaAU, 434 I 

Pater, origin of the Latin word, 61 
Pay, to, origin of the word, 136 ! 

P&zcnd, 244 ! 

Peem, 434 i 

Pedro, Padre, the missionary at 1 
Calicut, 172 ! 

Pehlevi, or Huzvaresh language, | 
242 I 

Pelasgi, Herodotus on the, 137 [ 
note j 

— Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the, j 
137 , I 

Pekiades. See Pleiades. I 


PLO 

Perctismn, etymology of, 46 
PeigamuB, Greek MSS. sent to. 103 

— scholars at Pergamus were among 

the first critical students of 
Greek grammar, 105 
Perion, his work on language, 144 
note 

Permian tribes and language, 366 
Permic branch of the Finnic class 
of languages, 366 

— the name of Perm, 366 

— the Permic tribes, 366 
Persia,* origin of the Turkman or 

Kisilbash of, 347 
' Persian language, 86 

— influence of the. over the Turk- 

ish language, 87 

— the ancient. See Zend, Zend- 

Avestji 

— substKjuent history of, 242 
Pesliito, meaning of the word. 310 
Peter the Great, letter of Leibniz to, 

161 

Pheiiieian, closely allied to Hebrew, 
324 

Phighar, astronomical tables of, 
166 

Philohios, the Pythagorean, his 
guess on the motion of the 
earth round the sun, 20 
Philology, comparative, science of, 
23 

— au historical science, 24 
Phonoloyy, name for the science of 

language, 4 

Phr}'giari, some words the same in 
Greek and, 139 
Pig's 9WSC, 296 note 
Planet, 8 

Plato, his notion of the origin of 
the Greek language, 138 

— on Zoroaster, quoted, 239 
Plautus, Greek words in the plays 

of, 110 

— all his plays mere adaptaGons of 

Greek originals, 1 1 1 
Pleiades, the origin of the word, 8 

— their name in Zulu, 8 note 
Plough, 296 
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TluvicB, 8 

Poland, lan^age of, 228 

— invaded by 3ie Mongols, 344 
?ole, 8 

Polish, oldest specimens of, 228 
Polybius, on the changes Latin had 
undergone in his time, 64 

— in the house of the Scjpios, 114 
Polygenetic theory, Pott on the, 388 

note 

Polyhistor, Alexander, pupil of 
Crates, 117 

Poly synthetic languages, 371 
Pons, Father, his report of the 
literary treasures of the Brah- 
mans, 178 

Pooh-pooh theory, 420 
JWa, 296 note 

Pott, Professor, his ‘Etymological 
Researches,’ 192 

— his advocacy of the polygenetic 

theory, 388 note 
Prairie, derivation of, 71 
PiAkrit idioms, the, 162 
Prdtitf&khyas, the, of the Brahmans, 
126 

Prc, praium, 71 . 

Prote, Italian, its origin, 1 32 note 
Pruat, origin of the word, 1 32 
Priscianus, influence of his gram- 
matical work on later ages, 124 
ProbuH, the grammarian, 123 
Prora, 108 note 

Protagoras, his attempt to improve 
the language of Homer, 41 
Provencal, the daughter of Latin, 
196 

— not the mother of French, Italian, 

Spanish, and Portuguese, 196 
~ the earliest Proven^ai poem, 223 
Prussian, the Old, language and 
literature of, 227 

Ptoleinseus Philadelphus and the 
Septuagint, 102 note 
Ptolemy, his system of astronomy, 
although wrong, important to 
science, 17 

Ptosis, meaning i f the word in the 
language of the Stoics, 120 


Pushtu, the language of Afghanis- 
tan, 244 

Pyrrha, original meaning of the 
name, 12 

Pyrrhon, went to India with Alex- 
ander, 99 7iote 

Pythagoras, his travels mythical, 
100 

Q UATEEMJIRE on the Ophir oi 
the Bible, 234 note 
Quida, 219 

Quinsy, origin of the word, 435 
note 

Quintilian, on the changes Latin 
had undergone in his time, 65 
— on the omission of the final $ in 
Latin, 65 note 

— contemporary of Flaccus, 123 
Quits, 135 

Quittance, une, derivation of the 
French word, 135 


JDABOTA, 295 note 

Radical relationsliip of lan- 
guages, 201 

— stage of language, 331, 332 
Radicals. See Roots 


Rae, I)r., on the rapid changes in 
language in small communities, 
58 note 

RAmAvawa, translated for Akbar, 
169 


Rask, Erasmus, his studies of Zend, 
192, 238 
Baucus, 413 
Rav€7i, the word, 412 
Raynouard, his labours in compara- 
tive grammar, 1 96 
— criticisms of his theory of the 
Langue Romane, 1 96 
Realism and Nominalism, contro- 
versy between, in the middle 
ages, 13 

Regeneration, dialectic, one of the 
processes which comprise the 
growth of language, 51 
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Begere^ 294 

Regular fizzer^ a, 69 note 
Remus^ 108 note 
Rejyit, 299 

Respectable, origin of the word, 297 
Respite, 299 

Keval, dialect of Esthonian, 364 

RJtenus, 431 

Rhetoric, 120 

Rhines, 431 note 

Rig-veda, the, quoted, 93 note 

Rivus, 430 

Roberto de Nobili, 173 
Rocchu, published the Lord’s Prayer 
in 26 languages, 144 note 
Romance languages, their Latin 
origin, 196 

— modifications of, 222 

— their origin in the ancient Italic 

languages, 223 
Romane, the Langue, 196 
Romanese langxiage of the Orisons, 
222 

— translation of the Bible into, 223 

note 

— lower, or Enghadine, 223 note 
Romani, or Walachians, 222 note 
Romania, where spoken, 222 note 
Romans, their use of the term Bar- 
barian, 139 

Rome, Greek generally spoken at, 
107 

, — influence of Greece on Rome, 107 

— changes in the intellectual atmo- 

sphere of, caused by Greek 
civilisation, 113 

- — the religious life of Rome more 
Greek than Roman, 115 

— expulsion of the Greek gramma- 

rians and philosophers from 
Rome, 117 


— wide interest excited by gram- 
matical studies in Roman so- 
ciety, 117 
Rook, 415 
Roome, 38 

Roots or radicals, 292 


compromise between religion and 
nhilosoDhy, 116 


SAE 

Roots, classes of, primaiy, second- 
ary, and tertiary, 304 

— 1,706, in Sanskrit, 306 

— 600, in Hebrew, 306 

— 450, in Chinese, 307 

— according to Morrison 411, to 

Edkin8 532, in Chinese, 307 note 

— 600 in Gothic, 307 

— 260 in Modern German, 307 

— 1,605 in the Slavic languages, 

307 

— 700 in Chinese under the Mon- 

golian dynasty, 307 note 

— demonstrative and predicative 

roots, 309 

— how many forms of speech may 

be produced hy the free combi- 
nation of these constituent ele- 
ments, 318 

— all languages reclucible in the 

end to roots, 330 

— the radical stage of language, 

331 

— general ideas and roots, 405 

— origin of roots, 407 

— the bow-wow theory, 407 

— the pooh-pooh theory, 420 

— full and empty, 442 

— natural selection of roots, 441 
Rosenkranz, his definition of lan- 
guage, 424 

Roth, Heinrich, 175, 179 
Roumanseh, or liomanese, the, 222 
note 

Rudra, the god of thunder, 93 

Rufen, 414 note 

Rumor, 413 

Runa, 413 

R&ncn, 413 

Russia devastated by the Mongols, 
344 

Russian branch of the Slavonic lan- 
guages, 227 


^ABIUS, a word not found in 
^ classical Latin, 109 note 
Saemund.Sigfusson, his collection of 
songs in Icelandic, 220 
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Sagard, Gabriel, on the languages of 
the Hurons, 58 
Sage^ 109 note 

/SakuntalA, translated by Sir W. 

Jones, 181 note 
5AlAturiya, 167 note 
Saleh, Indian physician to Harun- 
al-Rashid, 166 

Salian poems, the, and later Latin, 
65 

S&lihotra, 167 note 
Sdlin&tha, 168 note 
S£ilotar, translation of his work on 
veterinary medicine from San- 
skrit into Persian, 167 
SAlotariya, 167 note 
Sulotri, 167 note 
Samoyedes, tribes of the, 366 
SinMya, work on the, translated 
by Albiruni, 167 

Sanskrit, formation of adjectives in, 
122 note 

— grammar, 126 

— lists of remarkable words in, 

called Gawas, 126 ' 

— similarity between Greek and, 157 

— importance of the discovery of, 

161 

— history of the language, 161 

— doubts as to its ag(5 and authenti- 

city examined, 162 

— accounts given by writers of 

various nations who became ac- 
quainted with the language and 
literature of India, 1 63, 1 64 

— the Muhammedans in India and 

their translations of Sanskrit 
works into Arabic and Persian, 
165 

— European missionaries learn, 173 

— original Sanskrit grammars, 181 

note 

— studies and works of Frederick 

Schlegel, 189 

— importance of the discover}’ of, 

in the classification of languages, 
194 

— its genealogical relation to Greek 

and Latin, 194 


SCI 

Sanskrit, antiquity of, 229 

— Iranic languages, relation to, 

236 

— formation of the locative in, 255 

— number of roots in, 306 
Sarayu, 288 

Sassanian dynasty, Persian language 
of the, 243 

Sasseti, Filippo, 172, 181 
Satumus, 109 

Savage tribes, rapid changes which 
take place in the languages oi 
37, 59 

Saviiar, 109 note 

Saxon language, jiroportion of Saxon 
to Notmari words in the English 
language, 88 

Saxony, dialects of, 204 note 
Scaliger, I. I., his ‘ Diatriba de 
Europseorurn Linguis,’ 145 note 
Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic 
class of languages, 217 

— the East and West Scandinavian 

races, 217 

— literature, 218 
Scape, 312 

Scaurus, the grammarian, 123 
Sceptic and bishop derived from the 
same root, 298 
Sekaft, 312 
Schifo, 294 

Schisma est generis neutri, 41 
Schlegel, Frederick, his Sanskrit 
studies, 189 

— his work ‘On the Language 

and Wisdom of the Indians,’ 
189 

— how his work was taken up in 

Germany, 191 

— his view of the origin of language 

44 note, 250 

Schlegel, August W. von, his ‘ In- 
dische Bibliothek,’ 192 

— his criticism on the theory of 

Ila}’nouard, 196 
Sohleiden, 22 
Srhmerz, 435 

Schmidt, his one root, 442 
Science of language, names for, 4 
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SCI 

Sciences, nniformity in the history 
of most, 5 

— the empirical stage, 6 

— the necessity that, science should 

answer some practical purpose, 
9 

— the classificatory stage, 16 

— theoretical or metaphysical stage, 

19 

— impulses received by the physical 

sciences from the philosopher 
and poet, 21 

— difference between physical and 

historical science, 23 
Scipio, P., his history of Rome, 110 
Scipios, influence of the ‘ Cosmopoli- 
tan Club,’ at the house of the, 
114 

Scythian words mentioned by Greek 
writers, 282 

Semarchos, his embassy to the Tukiu 
tribe, 347 
Semi-Sfixon, 132 
Semitic family of languages, 35 

— study of, 144 

— constituent elements of the, 3 1 8 

— divisions of the Semitic family of 

speech, 319 

— Aramaic class, 319 

— Hebraic class, 324 

— Arabic claas, 324 

intimate relations of the three 

classes to each other, 325 

— Berber dialects, 326 

— the Semitic and Aryan, the only 

families of speech deserving that 

title, 327 

old division of languages into 

Semitic, Japhetic, and Hamitic, 
374 

genealogical table, 450 

SenioT^ the title, 263 
Septuagint, the, and Ptolemseus 
Philadelphus, 102 note 
Serpent, origin of the word, 435 

— its many names, 438 note 
Servian dialects, 228 
Sevmek, 356 

' Shahnameh,’ 244, 364 


SMI 

Shakespeare, William, total number 
of words used by, in his plays, 
309 

SJtapen, 39 

Ship and Shape, 312 

Shint, 38 

Siberia, Tiingusie tribes of, 341 
- — Turkic tribes settled in, 349 

— dialects of, 349 

Sibylla, or Sibulla, meaning of the 
word, 109 note 

Sibylla of Ciimse, oracles of the, 
written in Greek, 109 
Siddh&nta, 165 ftote 

— date of fixed by Albiruui, 167 

note 

Sigfusson. See Saemund. 

Sigismuiid, the Emperor, and tlie 
Bohemian schoolmaster, auec* 
dote of, 40 

— defeated by Bayazotb, 353 
Silesia invaded by the Mongols. 344 
Sind, Anglo-Saxon, third person 

plural, 74 

Sind-hind, meaning of, 165 note 
Sindhu, 431 

Sir, origin of the word. 262 
Siriane tribes, their habitat, 366 

— their language, 3 GO 
Sii^lfT, origin of, 50 

‘ Skaldu,’ the, of Snorri Sturluson, 
220 

Skalds, the, in Norway, 219 
8kai)da-Pur4wa, 172 note 
Skepiikos, 298 
Skcpto'tnai, 298 

iSlavinia. the ancient, 222 note 
Slavonic tribes, their settlement in 
Moesia, 222 note 

languages, properly so called. 226 

— ecclesiastical, or ancient Bulga 

rinn, 227 

Slovinian language, the, 228 
Sinara, 435 
Smart, 435 

Smith, Adam, his opinion on the 
origin of language, 33 

— on the formation of tlumgbt and 

language, quoted, 425 
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Smith, Sydney, on the superiority 
of mankind over brutes, quoted, 
397 

Snorri Sturluson, his prose Edda, 
220 

— his ‘ Heimskringla,’ 220 

— his ‘ Skalda,’ 220 

Soiiman, he crosses the Hellespont, 
362 

Soliman-shah, 352 
iioly the sun, son of Mundilfdri, 7 
Solomon’s fleet of Tharshish, 230 
Song-yun, the Cliinese pilgrim to 
India, his travels, ICi 
(you), 434 

Sound, small number of names 
formed by the imiUition of, 
419 

Soupyoii, 300 

Spac, olffshoots of the root, 298 
^palce, obsolete, 39 
ISpecere, 298 
Special, 802 

Specks, origin of the Latin, 301 

Specify, to, 302 

Speculate, 301 

Speha, 298 

,Spelunca, 429 

Spezerewn, 303 

Spezide, 303 

Spezieria, 303 

Spkes, 303 

Spite, 299 

Spy, 298 

Squirrel, origin of the name, 418 
Stater a, 108 note 

Stewart, Du^ld, his opinion on the 
origin of language, 33 

— his doubts as to the age and 

authenticity of Sanskrit, 162 

— his view of the affinity of Greek 

and Sanskrit, 188 

— on the origin of language, quoted, 

33, 391 

Stilo, Lucius iElius, 118. Sec iElius. 
Stilus, 107 note 
Stirrup, 418 

Stoics, philosophy of the, in Rome, 

114 


TAR 

Strabo, on the Barbarians, 138 note 
Strahlenberg, his work on the North 
and East of Europe and Asia, 
168 note 

Struggle for life, 437 
Stunner, 69 note 
Sturluson. See Snorri 
Sucre, 418 

Suyar, origin of the w’ord, 418 

Sulla, knows Greek, 113 

Sulh, 297 note 

Sun, as son of Mundilfdri, 7 

Sunnia and Eretela, 216 

Su.sruta, San ski’it medical work, 1G6 

Sutledge, 286 

Svasar, Sanskrit for sister, 61 
Swabia, dialects of, 204 note 
Swedish language, growth of the, 
68, 217 

Sword, its many names, 438 note, 
329 

Syl, 297 note 

Synonyraos, 220, 329, 438 
Synthetic languages, 371 
SyTia, origin of tlio Turks of, 361 
Syriac language, date of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the, 
319 

— meaning of Peshito, 319 note 
Syriac language, decline and present 
position of the, 319 


T AIC class of languages, 370 
Talitha cumi, 320 

Talmud of Jerusalem and that of 
Babylon, literary idiom of the 
Jews in the, 320 
Tamcn, 314 

Tamulic languages, 369 
— tanti, 161 note 

Targums, language in which they 
uere written, 320 

— most celebrated of them, 320 
note 

Tarikh-i-Badauni, the, 169 note 
‘ Tarlkhu-l-Hind,' the, of A1 Biruni, 
159 
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TAT 

Tatar tribes, 342 

— terror caused by the name, 342 

— the Golden Horde, 343 

— tribes of Siberia, 349 
Tataric language, 342 

— sometimes used in the same sense 

as Turanian, 342 
Tarastian dialect of Finnic, 364 
Tcheremissians, 25, 365 
Tcho-fa-lan, the learned Buddhist, 
164 

Tea, how pronounced, 38 note 
Tear and larme, 51 
Tender, 417 
Tenuis, 417 

Terence, in Scipio's house, 1 1 4 
Termination 111 stage of language, 
331,333 

Terminations, grammatical, Horne 
Tooke's remarks on, quoted, 
291 

Terminology, grammatical, of the 
Greeks and Hindus, coinci- 
dences between the, 125 
Tesbiment, the New, translated into 
Persian, 169 

— Old, number of words in the, 

309 

Teutonic class of languages, 202 

— the English language, a branch 

of, 83 

Tharshish, Solomon’s fleet of, 230 
Themistocles, his acquaintance with 
the Persian language, 99 
Thommerel, M., on the proportion 
Saxon words bear to those from 
classical and miscellaneous 
sources in the English lan- 
guage, 89 

'Thracians, ancient authors on the, 
138 note 
Tfium, 312 

Thunder, origin of the word, 417 
Tiberius Gracchus, his knowledge of 
Greek. lU) 

Tiberius the Emperor, and the 
grammarians, anecdote of, 40 

— his knowledge of Greek, 113 

note 


TDR 

Tibetan langua^, how adjectives 
are formed in the, 123 note 
T^er, 69 note 

Timosthenes, quoted by Pliny, 56 
note 

Timur, Mongolian empire of, 344 
Tooke, Horne, on grammatical ter- 
minations, quoted, 291 

— his answer to the interjectional 

theory of roots, 421 
Torgod Mongols, the, 845 
Trade, first encouraged the profes- 
sion of interpreters, 98 
Tri-h-h, 296 

Tungusic idioms, new phase of 
grammatical life of tho, 01 

— class of languages, 341 

— geographical limits of the, 341 

— grammar of, 369 

Turanian class of lunguages, 35. 33.1 

— origin of term Turanian, 277 

— niees, 282 

— names mentioned by Greek 

writers, 282 

— component parts of Turanian 

speeoli, 315 

— a terminaiional or acrgluti native 

class of languages, 333, 336 

— divisions of the Turanian class, 

334 

— the name Turanian, 334 

— characteristic features of the Tu- 

ranian languages, 335, 338, 346 

— peculiarly subject to dialectical 

regeneration, 339 

— aeeount of tho languages of the 

Turanian group, 341 

— relation of tho Turanian to the 

Arjan and Semitic languages, 
384 

— genealogical table, 451 
Turkic class of languages, 346 

— grammar, 354 

— profuse system of C0T\jugation, 369 
Turkish language, influence of im- 
ported words over the whole 
native aspect of the, 86 

— language, two classes of vowels 

in, 340 
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TUB 

Turkish, ingenuity of Turkish gram- 
mar, 364 

— its advance towards inflectional 

forms, 384 

— considered by Ewaldto be a syn^ 

thetic language, 384 
Turkman, or Kisil-bash, origin of 
the, of Persia, 347 
Turks, history of the, 346 

— Justinian’s embassy to the, 347 

— origin of the Turks of Asia 

Minor and Syria, 351 
— • origin and progress of tlie 
Osmanlis, 362 

— spread of the Osmanli dialect, 352 
Turner, Sharon, on the proportion 

of Norman to Saxon words in 
the English language, 88 
Turva^a, the Turanian, 282 
I'weniy, origin of the word, 45 


TTGLY, 436 

^ Ugric branch of the Finnic 
class of langufigps, 366 
Ugro-Tat<iric branch of the Tura- 
nian laiiguagos, 334 
Ulfilas, Bishop, notice of him and 
of his Gothic translation of tlie 
Bible, 207-215 

Umbrian language and literature, 
223 

Umlaut, the, 445 

Upauishads, some of them probably 
composed for Aklmr, 169 

— the, translated from Sanskrit 

into Persian by Dant, 171 

— translated into French by 

Anquetil Duperron, 171 
Ural-Altaic division of the Tura- 
nian languages, 334 
Uralic languages, 861 
Urandiat tribes, on the Chulym. 349 
Urdu, the possessive case in. 73 
Urdu-zaban, tlie proper name of 
Hindustani, 862 
Usbeks, histoiy of the, 348 


VTA 

Y ak, the goddess of speech, her 
verses quoted from the Big- 
veda, 93 note 
Vend, 305 

Varro, de Re Rust, on Mago’s Car- 
thaginian agricultural W'ork, 
quoted, 100 notr 

— his work on the Latin language, 
118 

— appointed by Ciesar librarian to 
the Greek and Latin library id 
Romo, 119 

Vasco de Gama, takes a missionary 
to Calicut. 172 
Vedas, the, 126 

— dijBferences between the dialect 
of the Vedas and later San- 
skrit, 126 

— objections of the Brahmans to 
allow the Vedas to be trans- 
lated, 169 

— story of Feizi, 170 
— not understood by the Brahmans, 
177 

Velum, 108 7iote 

Verbs, formation of the terminal ions 
of, in the Aryan dialects, 258 
— mod<*rn formations, 259 
Vmjilw, 8 

Very and Much, distinction between, 
41 

Vibhakti, cases, in Sanskrit gram- 
mar, 126 ' 

Vidanic, 263 

A'iden for Videsne, 65 note 
Viyhiti, 50, 187 
Viminalis porta, 8 
Vi mini us, 8 
Viryarim, 8 

Vocabulary of a labourer, not 300 
words in the, 308 
Voguls, the, 366 

VolUvire, on the Ezour-Veda, 174 
note 

Votiakes, idiom of the, 366 
— habiUit of the, 366 
Vriha, 296 note 

Vy&karana, Sanskrit name for 
grammar, 126 
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WJ ALACHIAN language, the, 
VV 222, note 
Walh, same as Welsh, 97 
Washington and the Empress 
Catharine, 160 
Welsh, 97, 225 
Wends, language of the, 228 
W(‘8diri. Johann Philip, 180 
Whewell, Dr., on the science of lan- 
guage, 30 note, 35 

Wilkins, Mr., translates theBhaga- 
vadgita and Hitopadosa, 181 
'note 

— on the affinity between Sanskrit 

and Greek, 1 86 

Windic, or Slavonic, languages, 225 

— divisions and subdivisions of, 

225 

Winidic, the, 225 

Witsen, Nichola.s, the Dutch tra- 
veller, his collection of v/ords, 
156 note 

Wyeliffe, the mode of forming the 
perfect in his time, 446 


X AVIER. Francis, liis org<anisa- 
ti(m of the prvacliiiig of the 
Gospel in India, 172 
— his gift of tongues, 172 

TT ACUB, his astronomical work, 
1 166 

Yakuts, tribe of the, 349 
— dialect of the, 350 
Ydska, 417 

Yc, as distinct from ^ou, 39 
Yea, 261 

Yea and Yes, as used by Cliaucer, 
261 

Yeast, 434 
Yes, 261 

i;Yesm and Ycsr, 260 
Yezd, 238 


I, I 


ZTJO 

Yoga, work on the, translated by 
, Albiruni, 167 
Yonaka language, 147 note 
i You and le, 39 


Z ANIK, author of a Sanskrit 
work on poi.Kons, 166 
Zarathustra, 242 7iotc 
Zend, 237 uvte 
Zend, Rasks studies of, 192 
— Burnoufs, 193 
— Hang’s, 241 

Zend-Avesta, language of the. 237 
— translated into Greek, 102 
— Anqnetii Duperron’s translation, 
193, 238 

— Rusk's and Burnoufs labours, 
192, 196, 238 
— antiquity of, 242 
— the words Zend and 'Zcnd-Ai'esUi, 
237 note 

— authority of the, for the antiquity 
of the word Arya, 277 
Zonodotus, his restoration of the 
article before proper names in 
Homer, 105 

— the first to recognise the dual, 
305 

Zeus, original meaning of the word, 
12 

Zoroaster, or Zarathusrra, his 
writings (the Zend-Avesta), 
translated into Greek, 102 
— translated by Anquctil Duperron 
193 

— his GAthAs, or songs, 241 
— ago in which he lived, 242 note 
— not th(' same as //aradash/i in 
the Veda, 242 note 
— effect of his reform, 246 
Zoroa-strians. Sec Parsis 
— original seat of the, 288 
ZuU, 297 note 
Zuolc, 297 note 
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